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PREFACE TO PART II 


T HE monuments of architecture described in this part of the Publications of 
an American Archaeological Expedition to Syria in 1899-1900 are chiefly 
those of the mountain regions of Northern Central Syria and the Djebel 
Hauran. A small number of buildings found in the basaltic region southeast of 
Aleppo are published herewith, being quite new to the history of architecture ; while- 
monuments at Isriyeh and Palmyra, though they do not come properly under 
the title of this book, are described in connection with new material found by this 
expedition. 

The architecture of Northern Central Syria was first brought to the notice of the 
scientific world by Count Melchior de Vogue, who made an extensive tour in 1861-62, 
and published the result of his observations in “ Ea Syrie Centrale, Architecture 
Civile et Religieuse,” in 1866-77. Before this time, in 1842, MM. Texier and Pullan 
had passed directly through the region and published two monuments in their “ Archi- 
tecture Byzantine,” one of which was afterward republished by M. de Vogue. Since 
the visit of M. de Vogue, little effort has been made to study the architectural monu- 
ments of the country, and one hundred and twenty of the plates of “ La Syrie Cen- 
trale,” with the text that accompanies them, have remained the principal, if not the 
sole, source of information regarding the pagan and Christian architecture of Northern 
Central Syria. Occasional notes and photographs, however, by Professor Eduard 
Sachau and Dr. Max van Berchem have called attention to the architecture of the 
region. 

The architectural remains of the Djebel Hauran, on the other hand, have been 
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known for a longer time, and a greater number of scholars have made them the sub- 
ject of research. A number of monuments in this region were published at least 
as earlv as 1837, by Count Leon de Laborde in his “ Voyage de la Syrie,’' and M. E. 
Guillaume Rev, in i860, published several plans and drawings of buildings of the 
Hauran in his “ Yovage dans le Haouran.” A fuller account of this architecture was 
given by M. de Vogue in the volume mentioned above, and the plans, elevations, sec- 
tions, and details, drawn to scale, which appeared in the twenty-three plates of “ La 
Syrie Centrale " devoted to this locality, were the first scientific and serviceable study 
of the subject to be made. Prior to 1866, the date when the last publication first 
appeared, a number of scholars, Burkhardt, Seetzen, and Wetstein, had published, in 
connection with their publication of inscriptions, notes of greater or less importance to 
the study of architecture, and the descriptions of Porter had been widely read. Since 
that date, the notes and photographs of M. Rene Dussaud and of Baron von Oppen- 
heim have added their quota to the fund of archaeological knowledge ; but there were 
and are still numerous sites in the Hauran where there are unpublished buildings of 
importance to the history of architecture. 

It was the plan of this American expedition, so far as the study of architecture was 
concerned, first, to visit all of the sites reached by M. de Vogue, to verify the mea- 
surements of monuments already published and to take photographs of all such monu- 
ments ; second, to study the unpublished monuments at the same sites for publication ; 
and, third, to extend the search for ruins into unexplored territory and to determine, as 
far as possible, the geographical limits of the region that produced the particular styles 
of architecture known to exist in this section. In Northern Central Syria this plan 
was quite thoroughly carried out. All of the sites visited by M. de Vogue were reached, 
published and unpublished monuments in them were measured and photographed, and 
the search in unexplored territory was rewarded by the discovery of many sites with 
important architectural remains. In the Djebel Hauran the lateness of the season 
forbade a complete execution of the plan. All of the sites of monuments published by 
MM. de Laborde and Key were visited, and all except three of those containing build- 
ings published by M. de Vogue were reached and studied, and, in many of these, 
unpublished monuments were measured and photographed. No unknown sites were 
discovered, but several unpublished monuments were found in places known to 
explorers. These are described in this publication. 
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Several salient points will be noticed by the reader in connection with the publica- 
tion of these monuments. The most striking' of these is the enormous body of monu- 
ments still well preserved, and the great variety of classes of building, public, private, 
and funeral, representing a continuous development through five centuries. Another 
important feature is the unusually large number of buildings with definitely dated 
inscriptions upon them, inscriptions covering the entire period from the end of the first 
century n.c. to the beginning of the seventh century a.d. ; every decade, except ten, 
during a period of over six hundred years, being represented by one or more dated 
monuments. In perusing these pages, and especially in reviewing the illustrations, 
one can hardly fail to notice the individuality of the styles represented : first, the inde- 
pendence of Roman methods of construction and decoration during the period of 
Roman rule in Syria, and, second, the still further departures from Roman precedent 
in the growth of early Christian architecture. In the architecture of the second cen- 
tury in Northern Central Syria, the departure from Roman models is very apparent, 
though there is no distinguishable Oriental influence. The treatment of the classic 
orders is more Greek and less Roman, as may be seen in the Corinthian order, where 
the modillion cornice, inseparable from the Roman order, is replaced by a cymatium. 
The frequent employment, too, of the cynia recta and the beveled fillet gives further 
evidence of freedom from Roman models. All this suggests an inheritance inde- 
pendent of Rome and points to an origin in the Hellenistic architecture of Antioch. 
In the later centuries the development of architectural style continued to follow (meek 
as opposed to Roman precedent, with an increasing influx of ( )riental elements. No 
marked decline is traceable in the architecture of the country, but rather a continuous 
progress along new lines, and it may not be too bold to assume that in the later as 
well as in the earlier monuments of Northern Central Syria we may find a provincial 
reproduction of the metropolitan architecture of Antioch during the first six centuries 
of our era. The individual and characteristic employment of arch forms, as it is 
illustrated in the architecture of Northern Syria, in the work of a people trained in 
Greek tradition and with an admixture of Greek blood in their veins, is perhaps a 
suggestion of w hat the ancient Greeks w ould have done with the arch if they had used 
it in their architecture. 

In the south, — the Djebel Ilauran, — although the evolution of architectural styles 
is quite different from that of the more northerly districts, a corresponding indepen- 
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donee of Roman models is plainly noticeable. Oriental elements are more in evidence, 
owing, perhaps, to a half-Oriental style of architecture that was developed here 
before the Ilauran was made part of the Roman Empire, and in partial indepen- 
dence of the Greek architecture of Syria under the Seleucid kings. The later styles 
in the Djebel Ilauran show neither Greek nor Roman influence and are peculiarly 
individual. 

In the presentation of these monuments it was found impossible to make mention 
of more than a small fraction of the existing buildings. It seemed, therefore, more 
practicable to publish all of the public and religious buildings and to select for publi- 
cation a few of the more representative structures of a private or funeral character. 
With this end in view, all the temples, churches, baths, and other public edifices are 
herewith represented by plans drawn to scale, wherever a plan could be made out 
in the ruins, or by one or more photographs. From the great number of private 
dwellings and tombs, one or more examples were chosen to represent different types 
of these structures in each architectural period, and of these, plans or photographs, or 
both, are given with more or less detailed descriptions. A number of plans published 
herewith were taken directly from “ La Syrie Centrale ” ; in a few instances new plans 
are given of buildings published by M. de Vogue. It will be noticed that the 
monuments are grouped according to centuries, with reference to a number of build- 
ings which are dated by inscriptions, and that the changes in architectural style from 
century to century are sufficient to warrant these divisions. Monuments without dates 
are grouped for convenience with the dated monuments according to similarity of 
details. 

Expressions of gratitude are given elsewhere, by the expedition as a whole, to his 
Majesty the Sultan of Turkey for permission to studv the monuments of Syria, and 
to his Excellency Ilamedy Bey for his kindly assistance in securing that permission; 
to the Honorable Oscar Straus, ex-Minister of the L'nited States at the Sublime Porte, 
and to Mr. A. A. Gargiulo, dragoman of the l'nited States legation at Gonstantinople, 
for their labors in our behalf. In addition to these, I am indebted, in this publication 
of these monuments, first, to the Honorable the Marquis de Vogue, the first investi- 
gator of the architecture of Central Svria, who^e benevolent correspondence during 
the period of the preparation of this work has been an encouragement and an incen- 
tive; secondly, to my colleagues of the expedition for their constant assistance; and, 
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finally, to Professor William R. Ware, of the School of Architecture of Columbia 
University, for many helpful suggestions. 

My work among the monuments of Syria was greatly lightened lay the assistance 
of my native attendant, George D. Cavalcantv, whose intelligent aid in the taking and 
making of photographs has contributed much to the illustrations of this book. 

Howard Crosijy Butlkk. 

Princeton University, October i, 1903. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 

I 


THE COUNTRY 

T HE territory explored by this expedition comprises three separate districts, each 
of which is distinct from the others in its architectural productions. The first 
lies directly to the east of the Orontes, between the Lake of Antioch — Bahr il- 
Abyad — and the ruins of Apamea, and will be called in these chapters Northern 
Central Syria. The second is situated about forty miles to the eastward of this, 
and will be referred to as the region of the Djebel il-ljass. The third comprises 
the mountain country of the Ilauran. 

The first district includes a system of mountains divided into four groups which 
differ from each other in their physical conformation and have been given separate 
names by the natives. Immediately to the east of the Orontes is a long chain of 
mountains running north and south, and higher than the others; this goes by 
the name of the Djebel il-A‘la, “The Higher Mountain." Here the first important 
ruins were found, some of which were described by M. de \ ogiie. l arther east 
again lies another ridge, separated from the Djebel il-A‘la by a deep, narrow valley; 
this is called by the natives the Djebel Barisha. It abounds in ruined towns and 
was only partly explored by M. de Vogue. To the northeast of this ridge is a 
roughly circular chain of mountains inclosing the plain of Sermeda; it is called 
Djebel Ilalakah, “The Ring Mountain." The great mountain of all the region, 
the Djebel Shekh Berekat, may be considered a portion of this group, and the spur 
on which Rabat Sinran stands juts out from it on the north. M. de \ ogiie thor- 
oughly explored the region of Rabat Sinran and visited three sites in or near the 
Sermeda plain. 
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4 NORTHERN CENTRAL SYRIA AND THE HAURAN 

To the south of the long ridges of the Djebel il-A‘la and the Djebel Barisha, and 
separated from them by a broad plain, lies the region of the Djebel Riha, a group of 
hills quite as broad as the two groups north of it together, but lower, and extending 
well to the south, almost as far as Rabat il-Mudik, the site of ancient Apamea. The 
researches of M. de Vogue extended well over this region. We have for the first 
district, then, a mountainous region about io miles broad, extending from a point a 
little north of a line drawn eastward from Antioch, almost as far south as Apamea, 
bounded on the east by a stretch of fertile plain and on the west by the Orontes 
and the region of Antioch. The hills of this entire district are composed of calcareous 
rock, and may be referred to as the limestone region. 

d'he second district is separated from the first by a tract of country that is chiefly 

# A 

a flat plain, though a small pointed hill, the Djebel il-Ts, rises from the midst of it, 
above the site of ancient Chalcis, or Kinnesrin, now a small village of no importance. 
The western edge of this plain, along the foot of the mountains described above, is 
fertile, and is dotted with villages of mud huts. Through this fertile strip passes 
the highroad to Damascus and the south. It is bounded on the northeast by 
il-Matkh, the marsh into which flows the Kuweik, the river of Aleppo. Southeast 
of it stretches the desert, and north of the latter rise two groups of hills ; the first, 
a long, low ridge running northwest and southeast, called the Djebel il-Hass. The 
other, still farther east and separated from the former by a level stretch of desert, is a 
plateau, of oval form, with several deep indentations on the north ; this is the Djebel 
Shbet. Both groups of hills rise from the desert plain, the Djebel il-Hass at an 
easy angle, the Djebel Shbet abruptly, and both are comparatively flat at the top. 
They have every appearance of being of volcanic origin and are, in fact, composed 
largely of black basalt. There are several wells in the Djebel il-Hass and one in 
the Djebel Shbet, which bring the Bedawin frequently to the hills ; but there are few 
villages in cither region. The great salt lake called is-Sabkha is shown upon ordi- 
nary maps as lying to the north of these two groups of hills. 

The third district of which the architecture is to be discussed in this publication — 
the Djebel Hauran — has been well mapped and requires no description. In going 
from the basalt region of Djebel il-Hass and Djebel Shbet to the basalt region of the 
Hauran, we did not follow the black stone belt which may be traced with a few 
breaks from this northern region to the Djebel Hauran, but set out in a south- 
easterly direction toward Palmyra, soon finding ourselves in a limestone region 
again at Isriyeh, where one of the buildings herein described is located. Before- 
going to the Djebel il-Hass we had made an excursion from Homs to Selemiyeh, which 
is 65 miles to the southwest of that group of hills and is also in the basaltic belt. 
The architectural details of Selemiyeh will therefore be treated in connection with 
those of the Djebel il-Hass and the Djebel Shbet. Homs itself, it should be 
remarked, is in the region of basalt, while Hama lies just outside of it. 
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In the plain east of Damascus, the black stone shows itself at Dmer, a town of 
considerable size, grouped about a well-preserved temple of the Roman period in 
black basalt. A little to the southwest of Dmer one encounters three columns of 
another Roman temple, also of basalt, towering above another village of mud, called 
Harran il-‘Awamid, or “ Ilarran of the Columns." South of this no buildings of 
antiquity were found until the edge of the Ledjii was reached. The two buildings in 
the plain, alluded to above, will be described together with those of the Ilauran. 

The physical conditions of these three districts have been described in detail in Part I 
of this publication; I shall review them here only in certain aspects which bear directly 
upon the subject of architecture. It is perfectly evident from the abundant remains 
of ancient building activity in each of the regions that all were densely populated 
in antiquity. It is equally plain that the population was wealths' and to a certain 
extent luxurious. The first two districts are to-day poor and in mans’ places entirels 
deserted, the northern half of the limestone mountain countrv of Northern Central 
Syria having one small town called Kurkanya near its center, and a few settlements 
among its ruined towns; the southern half, the region of the Djebel Rihfi, containing 
ses'eral villages and a fesv scattered habitations among its ruins. The second district 
is occupied almost exclusively by settled Bedasvin. 

i. Northern Central Syria. The Djebel il-A‘la, in the first district, is a high, 
rocky ridge with steep, almost inaccessible sides, seeming entirely barren when viewed 
from a distance; but upon traversing the mountains it will be found that there are 
little rock-bound valleys with rich soil in their bottoms, where olives are grown, and 
where grain is sown. On the level plateaus, too, a little soil is sometimes found, 
much more shallow than that in the valleys, but sufficient for the support of a few' 
olive-trees. The population of the whole range is extremely sparse, being made up 
almost exclusively of a few families of Druses who have built their homes in the ruins 
of the ancient towns. 

The Djebel Barisha is somewhat more thickly settled, though here there are larger 
tracts embracing many ruined towns where there are no inhabitants. There is, as 
I have said, one town of considerable size, Kurkanya, that derives its subsistence 
from the arable valley between the Djebel Barisha and the Djebel il-A’la. There are 
42 ruined cities and towns in the district, 14 of which are inhabited bv a few 
Mohammedan families. There are other villages of fair size situated near the eastern 
slope of these mountains, in the fertile strip between the mountains and the desert. 
The Djebel Barisha is less steep and craggy than the Djebel il- ATa, and there are 
small patches of soil here and there in its valleys and upon its flat plateaus, where 
olives and grain are grown ; but the general effect of the range is that of a dreary 
waste of barren rock, presenting a very rough and uneven surface, over which one 
travels with the utmost difficulty. 
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The plain which is encircled by the Djebel Halakah is very productive, yielding a 
living to several small towns. Among these are Sermeda on the west, Dana in the 
center, and Termanin on the northeastern border. The first two are built upon 
ancient sites; the last is of recent origin, and is built upon a new site out of material 
brought from ruins farther up in the hills. Most of the ancient ruined towns of the 
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View in the Djebel Halakah, showing the ruins of Serdjibleh in the middle distance. 

Djebel Halakah are deserted, and the country is now rocky and barren. Beyond the 
circle of this chain of hills, at the eastern foot of the Djebel Shekh Berekat, is a small 
town called Derit ‘Azzeh, which has its own little valley near by; but the region to 
the north, which embraces the hill of Rabat Sirn'an with its great ruins, and a num- 
ber of large ruined towns, is entirely deserted, its few patches of arable soil being 
tilled by the people of Derit ‘Azzeh. To the east stretches a barren tract of rocky 
rolling upland which extends almost to Aleppo. 

The more southern portion of the mountains of Northern Central Svria, which 
includes the Djebel Riha, is more populous than the regions just described. The hills 
are not so high and are far less steep and rugged. The lower portions at the extreme 
northern and southern ends of the group of hills are quite well covered with soil, and 
large tracts of the western part are still cultivated. At the northern end is the town 
of Riha, the seat of a Turkish mudir; near the center is il-Barah, a village of con- 
siderable size; while in the south is Hass, a village made up of rather comfortable 
houses. All three settlements occupy the sites of ancient cities. They are sur- 
rounded bv cultivated fields, pastures, and groves of olive- and almond-trees, repro- 
ducing on a small scale the ancient luxuriance of the hill countrv. 
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Three questions present themselves to the traveler in this barren region of rocks 
with its occasional oases of vegetation and its scattered human habitations: Have 
these conditions always prevailed? If not, how long have they been as we find them 
to-day? And what has brought them about? These questions I shall attempt to 
answer only from the archaeological standpoint and in the light thrown upon them by 
the architectural remains of the country. 

To the first query I must answer no; most assuredly not. If every foot of soil 
now to be found upon the tops of the ridges and in the little valleys had been under 
the highest state of cultivation, it could not have been made to support even a small 
fraction of the population of the great number of towns which we see in ruins to- 
dav. The narrow vallevs between the mountain ranges could have contributed but 
very little to the support of so great a population, and the plains to the east had 
towns of their own to supply. This question will be answered further in the discus- 
sion of others. 

How long have the conditions been as we find them to-day? This question is 
partly answered by the monuments themselves. The ancient inhabitants of this 
country were very careful to inscribe dates upon many of their buildings and upon 
a large number of their tombs. The latest ancient dated inscriptions 1 which we found 
in all the region belonged to the early years of the seventh century. The styles of 
architecture may be definitely traced from the second century after Christ to that 
period. After that there was no continuation of the development, no decline ; building- 
activity stopped short; and the inhabitants seem to have been few, for there are no 
more dated tombs. But we cannot believe that a rich and productive country was 
abandoned in a single year; the process must have been gradual. How may it be 
accounted for? The answer to this brings us to the third query: How were these 
conditions brought about? 

An hypothesis only can be offered in reply to this question, an hypothesis which. 1 
think is supported by archaeological evidence. It is intended as an answer to all 
three of the above questions. 

This whole mountain country, I believe, was once well covered with soil, clad 
with verdure, and capped with forests. Forests could not have grown w ithout soil, 
and verdure could not have existed without moisture. If we have forests we have 
moisture; we must show, then, that there were forests. For evidence we may turn to 
the monuments of the country. These are built upon a plan that depended abso- 
lutely upon wooden construction for completion. Basilicas, baths, and private 
houses, large and small, had roofs, intermediate floors, balconies, loggia cover- 
ings, doors, door and window frames, shutters, and other important details of 
wood. Some of these features called onlv for small pieces of wood, such as olive 
and other small trees might possible have furnished; but others, such as the roofs of 


1 Part II, insc. 71. 
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basilical structures, required huge beams of great length and corresponding thick- 
ness, the holes for which in the stone walls measure from thirty to fifty centimeters 
square. It is difficult to imagine that the timbers for these structures were imported 
from a distance. The Djebel il-A‘la is too inaccessible for such a thing to have been 
accomplished without great toil and expense. The actual transportation up into the 
mountains would have been a severe task; vet here some of the largest beams were 
emploved. It is equally difficult to conceive of people, rich and poor alike, construct- 
ing houses in which wood was indispensable, if that material had to be imported; for 
the expense would have been too great, regardless of the trouble involved. If wood 
had not been plentiful and cheap, these people would have developed another architec- 
tural stvle. a stvle in which stone could have been substituted for wood in roofs and 
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intermediate floors, as their neighbors in the Ilauran did, as we shall see in subse- 
quent pages. For four centuries, certainly, the builders of Northern Syria employed 
wood as a building material with liberal hand, often in places where stone would 
have answered the purpose ; but it is of importance to notice that in the sixth century 
A.i). this lavishness was somewhat curtailed. Much earlier than this, stone roofs 
had been employed in certain classes of small buildings in which durability was 
particularly desired; these buildings, with few exceptions, arc tombs. Stone floors 
were occasionally employed in the earlier centuries for the first floors of buildings 1 of 
unusual height, where exceptional solidity was required ; but in many of the build- 
ings of the sixth century we find that stone was introduced in places where wood 
had always been employed before. Stone roofs for porticos 2 and loggias are not 
infrequent, and stone floors become more common. Arches of stone 3 are thrown 
across rectangular chambers as if to reduce the length of timbers required for the 
ceiling, and examples are found in which stone roofs were employed for the side 
aisles 4 of churches. No changes, however, were made in architectural forms; stone 
was simply made to fulfil the functions of wooden construction, and roofs of wide 
span were still built of wood, no attempt being made to narrow the spaces to be 
spanned ; but the indications would point to an increasing scarcity of wood, which 
was onlv beginning to be felt when architecture came to a standstill. 

If the evidence of the former existence of forests is strong, the evidence of the 
presence of other tree life is Mill stronger. There must have been most extensive 
olive groves in the immediate vicinity of every town; for oil-presses 5 are to be counted 
by the score throughout the length and breadth of the countrv, many of them 
crowded together in localities well outside the limits of the ancient towns, far removed 
from any place where an olive-tree could grow to-day. T he culture of the vine must 
also have been extensive, for there are small presses" of somewhat different arrange- 
ment which were in all probability used for making wine. In many places the 

'See ]>. 174. 

'See 1 1. 2(18. 


' See ]). 1 2 8. 
-See p. 222. 


’See )). 257. 
See |>. 2 OS 
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hillsides were banked up, terrace rising above terrace, some of the ancient walls 
measuring as high as eight meters, as may be seen near Kirk Beza. There is now 
no soil whatever behind these walls. In other places, even upon the level pla- 
teaus, one finds that the lower courses of the walls of churches 1 and houses are 
built of undressed stone laid upon the solid rock, while fifty centimeters or more 
above the present level of the ground is a well-carved base molding, and the 
door-sills are correspondingly high. This would seem to point to the former exis- 
tence of soil, concealing the rough foundations up to the level of the ornamental base 
molding. 

It seems to me that no further evidence is required to prove that the barren waste 
of rugged rock which composes the greater part of the surface of the hills to-day 
was, in antiquity, provided with a thick covering of soil which made agriculture and 
arboriculture possible, and which would account for the dense population and the 
wealth of the country in ancient times. With forests and groves of olives the 
question of water is solved. The wells which are now dry would then have been 
supplied with other than surface-water, and the dry fissures, which may still be traced 
for miles through the country, may have been fresh running brooks and water- 
courses. 

Now it is asked, When did the process begin which ended in the barrenness 
which we see to-day? The only possible answer to this is, When the deforestiza- 
tion began. When the first trees of the forest were cut for the first wooden beams, 
the first steps were taken. For four hundred years the cutting of trees continued 
during the great period of building, which could not but have taxed the supply of the 
forests, and this, with the charcoal industry, which has always been a large one in the 
Blast, at a time when the protection of forests was unheard of, would certainly have 
wrought the denudation of the hills in a comparatively short time. When the forests 
were gone, the soil which their roots had held in place refused to cling to the moun- 
tain-sides, and during the rainy season, which is still very severe in Syria while it 
lasts, torrents of water rushed down the hillsides, carrying the terraces upon the 
lower slopes with them. The same process is being repeated to-day in parts of 
Italy, Sicily, and Spain. The forests have been cut from the mountain-tops; the 
floods find nothing to check them; they rush down upon the lower slopes, which have 
been terraced up and cultivated ; they break down the walls and carry the soil to 
lower levels. But there were probably other causes which hastened the ruin of the 
country. We know that in the year 538 a.d. the Persians invaded this region and 
destroyed Antioch, its capital. We are told that it was the custom of the Persians 
to cut down the olive groves and the vineyards of those whom they conquered ; and 
if this be true, the incursion of these people at that date may have hastened the end 
which time would eventually have brought. If the agricultural prospects of the 

‘Sec p. 235. 
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country were already in a precarious state, an invasion attended by such depredations 
would surely have rendered it uninhabitable in a very short time, and thus it seems 
to have been; for our last dated ancient inscription is of the year 609. After the 
first Mohammedan invasion there seems to have been little in the northern district 
to attract extensive settlement by the Arabs, since there is but occasional evidence of 
Arabic settlement to be seen in the conversion of small buildings, such as tombs and 

baptisteries, into mosques or zi'e/is (sacred 
tombs), in the erection of Arabic castles 
upon ancient sites, and in the presence of 
Arabic tombstones in a number of places; 
all these taken together, however, show but 
small Arabic activity, and belong chiefly to 
the later middle ages. I believe that the 
whole northern region has been practically 
deserted since the seventh century, though 
a few sequestered spots have doubtless 
been inhabited continuously since the first 
century of our era, and possibly much 
longer. In the region of the Djebel Riha, 
on the contrary, an Arabic civilization 



Arabic mihrab built in front of the portal of a house lacing 
south, at Dellbza. 


seems to have flourished, as we see from the inscriptions in Hass and il-Barah. The 
name of the latter place occurs quite frequently in Arabic literature. 


2. The Region of Djebel il-Hass. In the hills of volcanic rock to the east of the 
region just described, the conditions are slightly different. Some of the sites here 
are more extensive than those of the limestone hills, one having a circuit wall and a 
fortified acropolis. The ruins, owing to the methods of construction employed in the 
edifices, have disintegrated much more; but from what remains it is perfectly plain 
that the builders of this region relied as much upon wooden construction as did those 
of the western mountains. In this case we may argue even more confidently tor the 
former existence of forests, for the basilicas required beams of even greater span, and 
the greater distance from the coast or from any other locality w here trees are known 
to have been plentiful, and the succession of mountain chains around which timbers 
would necessarily have been transported, must convince one that they were not 
imported. There are extensive remains here also of terraced hillsides from which 
all the soil has disappeared, e.g., at Zebed; but the surface, instead of presenting a 
rugged mass of solid and broken limestone, is strewn with small, uneven fragments 
of black basalt. T he evidence of w atercourses here is conv incing, for at Miballak an 
aqueduct is to be traced from the site of the town, far back into the hills to the source 
of a stream w hich is now a deep, dry zvadi, with frequent conduits cut underground 
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to connect it with large cisterns of ancient construction. The larger towns in this 
locality were situated at the base of the hills and on a level with the plain, which is 
now a desert waste, and the sand has blown in upon the ruins until they are deeply 
buried in it. Although the great building epoch seems to have terminated with the 
beginning; of the seventh century, it is probable that this country was inhabited for 
some time after the Arabic occupation; but Arabic, Christian, and Roman remains 
have perished alike in the ruins, and only those buildings w hich were built in the 
most massive manner have left any signs of their existence. An abundant supply 
of water is found here in a few ancient wells of great depth; but the frequent visits 
of large numbers of Bedawin prevent the settlement of the region. This water- 
supply, however, was certainly not sufficient for the needs of the great cities of 
antiquity that flourished here, and there were undoubtedly numerous springs and 
streams like the one whose former existence is indicated by the aqueduct and the 
cisterns mentioned above. 

3. The Djebel Hauran. The Hauran, which requires no detailed description, 
except in comparison with the regions described above, presents physical aspects 
w hich combine the rugged, mountainous character of the limestone region of the 
north with the more even surface of the volcanic hills of the Djebel il-IIass, and has 
its own peculiarities besides, in the great lava-fields of the Ledja. There are por- 
tions of the Djebel Hauran w hich are undoubtedly craters of volcanoes not many 
millenniums extinct, and which have never been habitable; there are, on the other 
hand, large tracts which have been cultivated for centuries and which are still subject 
to the plow. I cannot but believe that there was more and better soil in the Djebel 
Hauran two thousand years ago, when the great cities of the country were built, 
than now, when the ever rapidly increasing Druse population gleans its harvests 
from fields thickly strewn with broken bits of basalt. The washing away of soil has 
prevailed here as well as in the north, but it has not been so rapid nor so complete, 
because the arable portions of the country are flatter and more shut in. In the first 
century n.e., timber was employed in the construction of roofs of wide span. There 
may have been forests here at this time. However that may be, Porter 1 tells us that 
“vast quantities of splendid timber" were being destroyed while he was in the 
Hauran in the early sixties. 

If the ancient forests of the Hauran were destroyed in the first century B.C., we 
may not know; but it is certain that the Roman builders of the second century A.n., 
and their native subjects of that period, and for four centuries after, built almost 
entirely without w ood, introducing even stone doors and window-shutters, employing 
timbers only in a few exceptional cases for roofs of unusual span in buildings of 
foreign plan. 


1 Porter. (Sunt Cities of Basham p. 53. 
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The Djebel Ilauran is by no means barren of vegetation ; it abounds in fields of 
grain, and some of its modern towns are surrounded by gardens with olives, figs, 
apricots, and pomegranates ; the vine is also cultivated. Its western slopes are cov- 
ered with a small growth of pine and oak, which, if permitted, would probably produce 
forests in a few generations. This serves to show the latent possibilities of the moun- 
tains east of Lebanon for producing timber; but I believe that the ancient forests had 
perished before the coming of the Romans, and that, from the second to the seventh 
century, timber was rare, for no other consideration could have induced the imperial 
architects to make use of the obdurate basalt in features that would have been better 
if made of wood. The basalt being very difficult to quarry in large blocks, enforced 
a much more common use of the arch here than in the northern country; and here 
apparently, as earl)' as in any place in the world, the Romans learned to curve their 
level architraves to the semicircular form of the arch. At an early date Roman 
temples in the Ilauran were provided with sloping roofs of stone slabs supported by 
interior transverse arches, and the basilical and domestic architecture of the region 
seems to have been invariably provided with flat roofs of stone, supported by interior 
arches and corbel courses. There is a great difference in the degrees of surface finish 
given to the basalt. In many of the earlier buildings the stone is perfectly quadrated 
and highly finished on all sides except the inner surface, which probably signifies that 
the interiors of buildings were plastered. In other early buildings, and in almost all 
the buildings of the Christian period, the stone was only roughly squared and was 
very crudely finished. The stones composing jambs and lintels of doorways and 
windows and the doors and shutters of these openings were always smoothly dressed 
on the surfaces that were visible. 

The fact that the Djebel Ilauran has become quite generally settled during the last 
forty years renders the study of the ancient ruins now, in many places, much more 
difficult than in the mountains of Northern Central Syria. Many of the ancient 
buildings have been crudely converted into habitations, and many others are being 
broken up to provide building material for modern houses and for Turkish barracks, 
as, for instance, at Mismiyeh in the Ledja and at Suweda on the western slope. 


II 

THE MONUMENTS 

r T v HERE is no other country in the world where the architectural monuments of 
i antiquity have been preserved in such large numbers, in such perfection, and in 
so main varieties as in Northern Central Syria and in the I lauran. There are many 
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places where the minor details of buildings, such as wall-paintings and mosaics, are 
in a better state of preservation ; but there is no region where numbers of towns of 
undoubted antiquity stand unburied, and still preserving their public and private 
buildings and their tombs in such a condition that, in many cases, they could be 
restored, with a small outlay, to their original estate. 

These conditions are due to several causes, not the least important of which is the 
long-deserted state of the country in which the ancient buildings stand. Few of 
the sites to be described in these pages were ever built upon after the beginning of 
the seventh century; the buildings were employed, in only a few cases, as quarries for 
later buildings, and the great majority of them have stood unchanged, but for the 
decay of their perishable parts, and the earthquakes that have shattered their walls 
during fourteen centuries or more. Another important cause for this remarkable 
state of preservation is the massive manner in which the buildings were constructed, 
the use of the best building material, — cut stone laid dry, — and the painstaking 
methods employed in the labor of building. 

The ancient cities and towns of Central Syria are, of course, in ruins; but where 
the materials have been inferior or the workmanship less careful, the monuments 
have perished almost completely. In those towns which are now deserted, and which 
were built of the best material employed in the best manner, — and the majority of 
towns conform to these conditions, — we find buildings almost as perfect, so far as 
stonework is concerned, as when they were first completed. We find towns with 
and without circuit walls with gates on every side ; we find straight streets lined 
with well-built houses; we find basilicas and churches, and in some cases temples or 
public baths; we find private houses large and small, colonnaded shops or stoce, open 
market-places, and streets of tombs. All of these buildings are to be seen to-day, 
and though the earthquakes have wrought great havoc, there are many edifices, large 
and small, that are still intact but for their wooden roofs and the plaster upon their 
walls: churches which, with a few days’ work at restoring their roofs and fitting doors 
and windows, could be made practicable places of worship; houses which, if pro- 
vided with roofs, given a coat of plaster on the interior, and provided with doors 
and glazed windows, could be made comfortable homes for the luxurious children of 
the twentieth century. 

It would be difficult in modern times to find a region more thickly strewn with 
settlements than the mountain country of Northern Central Syria at the beginning of 
the seventh century. From the top of the Kubbit Babutta, the highest point on the 
Djebel Barisha, one may count no less than fifteen ancient sites, while from the 
summit of Djebel Shekh Berekat a still larger number are visible, and in both cases 
the majority of these sites are entirely deserted. Few of them are large enough in 
superficial area to be called cities, yet they are built in such monumental style that it 
does not seem suitable to call even the smaller of them villages. One must take into 
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consideration the closely built and crow ded condition of ancient towns which made 
it possible for a large population to live within a comparatively limited area. The 
presence, too, of three and sometimes four churches of considerable size, and of large 
numbers of shops would indicate that the number of inhabitants was large in 
many of these towns. One of the most striking characteristics of' these ancient sites 
is the absence of poorly built houses and other structures. Temples, basilicas, baths, 
stone, tombs, villas, and town houses large and small, are all built of the same 
massive and highlv finished dry masonry. Nor is size an indication of wealth, for 
some of the smallest houses are the most beautiful in carved ornamental details. 
There are, in a few of the northern towns, walls crudely built of uncut stone, some- 
times laid in clay; but I believe that these are, in all cases, either the work of later 
inhabitants in Arabic times, or, if they are ancient, were used for the housing or shel- 
tering of cattle or sheep. Still, we find many stables constructed in the quadrated 
masonry of buildings of greater importance, and fitted with stone mangers of careful 
workmanship, showing that the majority of the inhabitants paid as much attention to 
the building of their stables as to the erection of their villas. 

All the evidence of the ruins reflects the life of a population of wealth and refine- 
ment. The extensive dwellings, with their beautiful carved ornament, their spacious, 
well-lighted, and well-ventilated apartments ; the public baths, with their rich mosaic 
pavements; the great mausoleums, abounding with exterior carvings and fitted with 
receptacles for the dead, arc all proof of the high degree of civilization that had been 
attained by the people who made and used them. In addition to these evidences of 
cultivation, we have fragmentary remains of wall-paintings of more than ordinary 
interest, mosaics of rare workmanship, vessels of glass in a hundred different shapes 
and of great beauty, which we find in the tombs, lamps of clay in a multitude of pat- 
terns, and bronze ornaments, which are rarely found because of the rapacity of the 
Arabs of the middle ages for that metal. All of these things would be found in great 
quantities if the natives, for some forty generations, had not spent their time in 
searching for treasure; for whether treasure is found or not, all the other contents 
of the tombs which are opened are destroyed in one way or another. 

It remains now only for us to draw a few comparisons between the architecture of 
the north — the region which we have called Northern Central Syria — and that of 
the hills of the Djcbel il-IIass and Djebel Shbet, and that of the Ilauran country. 
The comparison will thus be three-sided. The differences between the architectural 
productions of the three districts are fundamental, all-pervasive, and constant. 
They are found in matters of artistic conception, of constructional principles, and of 
ornamental details, and are far too essential to have been caused by the existing 
differences in the building materials employed in the various localities. They 
persist from the earliest architectural era in the country to the latest period of build- 
ing activity, and arc expressive of the differences in race, cult, foreign influences, 
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manners, and customs which may have existed among' the respective inhabitants of 
the three districts. The architecture of the western district of the north is essentially 
a trabeated style, the use of the arch being only sporadic; that of the south is fun- 
damentally an arcuated form of architecture, in which the lintel is used infrequently, 
except in small openings, or in imitation of some foreign style; while that of the 
eastern region of the north is a combination of both styles. The architecture of the 
first region is intrinsically classic in methods of expression, native elements appear- 
ing only in minor details; that of the third is almost wholly native in its composition, 
its classic elements being of superficial character. File architectural remains of the 
second region belong entirely to the Christian period, but they present an interesting 
combination of classic forms treated with native spirit. 

At first sight it would seem as if the wide differences in the principles of construc- 
tion applied in the three districts were conditioned only by the different mediums ot 
construction which were at the disposal of the ancient builders. In the mountains 
east of Antioch a fine-grained limestone, easily quarried and worked, was found in 
great abundance; and the trabeated form would seem the most natural one to expect 
in a country so closely related to the great classic center ot the Hast. This we find 
to be the case. Colonnaded structures were employed in all periods, for every kind 
of building, and wood, being plentiful, as we have seen, was employed tor roofing. 
The larger structures were basilical in plan and were arranged, according to classic 
custom, with a longitudinal system of supports, usually columns with architraves 
where the supports were narrowly spaced, and columns with arches where wide 
intercolumniations were required. 

I'n the mountains of the Ilauran, on the contrary, the sole building material at 
hand was the hard black basalt, which was quarried with difficulty and was usually 
to be had only in 
small pieces. Un- 
der these condi- 
tions an arcuated 
style was the only 
reasonable method 
of construction to 
be employed, and, 
as we should ex- 
pect, the arch is 

found in every variety of building, used with piers built up ot small blocks ot 
stone. The column and architrave appear, to be sure, in a large number of temple 
structures of the classic period ; but these, being to a certain extent imperial build- 
ings, may not be regarded as purely native constructions. The basilical structures 

1 From La Sync Centrale. l’l. 15 
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of the Djebel Ilauran, quite the opposite of those in the region east of the Orontes 
from the standpoint of construetion, w ere built upon a transverse system of supports, 
being - .-mbdivided by cross-walls (Fig. i) not over three meters apart, pierced with 
arches — broad, high arches over the central nave and low - arches in two stories over 
the side aisles. The crow ns of the upper-story arches of the side aisles w ere carried 
up to the level of the crown of the great middle arches, and the transverse and side 
w alls were of equal height. A roof of stone slabs w as laid from one transverse wall to 
the other ; this was perfectly flat and was undoubtedly provided with a covering of 
beaten clav such as is used in the houses of the present inhabitants. The ancient houses 
were built upon a system similar to that employed in the basilicas, arches supporting 
flat slabs of stone being used for roofs and intermediate floors. Many of the houses 
still inhabited are of ancient construction, and the new er structures are patterned after 
the old model. 

In view of these facts it is interesting to notice that in the volcanic country of the 
north, where basalt was again the only building stone to be had, the building system 
adopted was not the transverse arcuated style of the Hauran, but the longitudinal 
system of arches of the limestone region farther west ; and that, while piers built of 
small stones were occasionally employed, columns of several drums are more fre- 
quently found. This system, of course, necessitated the use of wooden roofs, as we 
have already described. 

It will thus be seen that the kind of stone available had only a slight effect upon 
the constructional principles evolved by these Syrian builders under Greco-Roman 
tutelage. The presence or absence of wood was undoubtedly more formative, but 
racial conditions and considerations of foreign influence would seem to have had still 
greater effect. The Arabic influence, which was strongest in the Ilauran, seems to 
have produced one form of architecture, which classic training could alter only in 
minor details; while the Aramaic influence in countries where Syriac was spoken 
produced a different form, which was more deeply influenced by classic art. 

Differences of equal importance were found in the ornament of the various districts. 
That of the classic period in the north is almost entirely confined to the use of simple 
moldings, though there are examples of friezes ornamented with bucrania and 
garlands. The ornament of the same era in the south is extremely rich, abounding 
in vegetable forms, rinceaux, meanders, and moldings caned w ith the egg and dart, 
the guilloche, and a variety of classic patterns, although the basalt in which they are 
executed was much harder to carve than the limestone of the north. In the Christian 
period the order is reversed, for after the fourth century the ornament of buildings of 
all kinds in the north grows even richer than that of the classic period in the south. 
\ egetable and geometrical forms are found in the greatest profusion in the carving, 
while the Christian architecture of the south is almost devoid of carving and poor 
even in moldings. 

o 
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The tendency in the treatment of ornament in the Hauran during the classic period 
seems to have been more and more toward naturalistic effects ; rinceaux of foliate 
design were treated with great freedom and realism, and even primarily geometrical 
patterns like the Greek fret were interspersed with flowing foliage and flowers or with 
realistic figure-sculpture. In the northern region during the post-classical period, on 
the contrary, the tendency was to conventionalize, and, though the ornament was 
treated with great richness and beauty of detail, all foliage was drawn in more or less 
geometrical fashion, without becoming flat or uninteresting, and even animal figures, 
such as peacocks, were introduced in bisymmetrical conventionality. 

Racial and religious differences are particularly conspicuous in the ornament. For 
example, let us take the symbol of the grape-vine, which is the most common pattern 
in the pre-Roman and classic carvings of the Hauran. This symbol practically 
disappears in the Christian period in that country. Only five or six examples of it 
were found in the limestone region of the north — one probably late classic, the others 
certainly Christian of the sixth century; but in the basalt region of the north it is 
very prevalent, being, in fact, almost the only pattern in Christian carving, and there 
are no remains of pagan architecture by which one may judge. 



CHAPTER II 

ARCHITECTURE OF NORTHERN CENTRAL 

SYRIA 


i 

THE SOURCES — THE NAME 

T HE ancient monuments of Northern Central Syria to which definite or approxi- 
mate dates may be assigned cover a period of six hundred years, beginning 
with the first century after Christ ; but the whole region abounds with monuments to 
which no dates can be assigned : some of these are, doubtless, more ancient than 
those which may be dated, others are coeval with them. 

During these six centuries architecture and sculpture passed through a continuous 
process of evolution. The evolution of architecture may readily be traced from the 
beginning of the period to the end by means of the ample remains of buildings. It 
is not so with the sculpture, the remains of which are much rarer ; and those which 
have been spared are in a sadly mutilated condition. 

The development of architecture during this period is not to be traced from small 
beginnings, through various stages of growth, to a culmination as a distinct style, 
but begins at an advanced stage, with elements borrowed from another style. After 
the second century, however, the architectural style of Northern Syria, assimilating 
these borrowed elements, works out an independent development, which at the 
beginning of the seventh century had reached a period of full bloom. How much 
further the style might have been expanded, or what its fruits might eventually have 
been, no one can say; for its development was arrested, at that point, by external 
causes which are matters of history. 

I he various influences that cooperated to produce the developed style of the sixth 
century in Northern Syria cannot all be traced to their original sources, with our 
present knowledge of the later ancient art of the nearer East. One source, that 
which was made the basis of the development, is easily traced ; that is the Greco- 
Roman source, which is evident in what we shall call in these chapters the classic 

j8 
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elements. The other sources, if there be more than one, cannot be separately dis- 
tinguished now; they are apparent in those features which cannot be recognized as 
of Greco- Roman origin, and which, for the sake of clearness, will be called the native 
elements. 

The classic elements will speak for themselves ; they are easily recognized. I have 
referred to their sources as Greco-Roman and not simply Roman, because the ele- 
ments, as they appear, although they were introduced into Northern Syria in impe- 
rial Roman times, are those of Grecian origin. The native elements are less familiar 
and should be briefly described. The most conspicuous feature that is foreign to the 
classic styles is the use of enormous blocks of stone in buildings 
of all kinds. This form of construction is as old in Syria as the 
foundations of the Temple of the Sun at Ba'albek, though, of 
course, it is practised on a smaller scale in the buildings now 
under discussion. This style of building we shall call mega- 
hthic construction. In the same connection may be mentioned 
the employment of great slabs of stone for intermediate floors 
and for roofs of short span, which seems an anomaly in a country 
where wood must have been very plentiful, judging from its lav- 
ish use in all other floors and roofs. A third feature is the arcu- 
ated lintel — the flat beam of stone with a semicircle cut 
in it above the opening which it spans (Fig. 2). This is, one 

1 _ _ r \ & / Fig. 2. Arcuated lintels. 

might say, a combination of Roman form with Greek principle. 

Other strange elements are found in the ornament; these must be described indi- 
vidually as they appear in capitals, moldings, and other forms of decoration. 

When these elements have combined and formed the developed style of the fifth and 
sixth centuries we are at a loss to know how to classify it with other known styles, 
and what to call it. 

No important history of architecture relating to the Christian period has been 
written during the last forty years that has not discussed the monuments of Central 
Syria which M. de Vogue published after his expedition in 1860-61. In reviewing 
the style of these buildings, authorities differ in the names which they apply to it. A 
number of writers class it, without question, as Byzantine ; others, more guarded, call 
it Romanesque, making it one branch of the parent stock of which the Byzantine is 
another. This position is perhaps the more tenable, but the relation between the two 
styles cannot be so close as that term would imply, as a comparative study of them will 
show. Both styles unquestionably grew up out of the decay of an architectural style 
prevalent throughout the Roman Empire, and in this sense may be called Roman- 
esque ; but the question of descent must be carried back of the Roman stvle, for Roman 
architecture, as we know it, represents the union of at least two art families, the one 
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Italian, the other Greek. The trabeated architecture of the Romans was essentially 
Greek and was, to a great extent, the product of Greek artists, while the arcuated style, 
— the principles of construction expressed in the arch and the vault, — which is the more 
truly Roman characteristic, comes from another source and may be termed the Italian 
element. 'The two were mingled in such a w ay, in many of the monuments of the 
empire, that a homogeneous style was formed, in which the arch and vault, of Italian 
origin, were combined with the column and beam of the Greeks, the former being the 
constructional principle of the style and the latter furnishing its adornment. Now, 
neither the style which we call Byzantine, nor that to which the monuments of 
Northern Syria belong, w as a direct product of this composite style, as the buildings 
in Trance were a few centuries later. Hagia Sophia, the archetype of the one, is a 
shell of brick and concrete, while the buildings of Syria are, in the main, column- 
and-beam buildings made of cut stone laid dry. The great fourth-century churches 
of Constantinople were undoubtedly the result of a study of the buildings which the 
Emperor Constantine had built in his new capital, and which, though little remains of 
them to-day, were probably of the brick-and-mortar, vaulted character of those build- 
ings which had just been completed in Rome by Constantine's predecessor, Diocle- 
tian, whose baths in that citv are among the most important monuments of the 
epoch. 'These Roman principles of construction, imported to the Bosporus, were 
influenced in time by somewhat similar principles coming from Persia and other 
parts of the Orient where the dome and the vault had know n a long and eventful his- 
tory'. 'The churches and other buildings of Northern Syria, on the other hand, are in 
no wav related to buildings of this type ; their prototypes were not found in Rome 
nor in Constantinople nor in Persia. W hat, then, was their origin ? Antioch w r as of 
course the metropolis of Northern Syria, the center of her government and of her 
art; but hardly one stone is left upon another in the Antioch of our day, and no pro- 
totype can be found there. But when we consider the Greek origin of the city, and 
its size and importance during the Alexandrine period of Greek art, we cannot but 
suppose that, even in the fifth century of our era, it still retained a vast amount of 
Greek architecture of the third and second centuries n.c., and that many of the monu- 
ments built there by the Romans were in Greek style. The Romans never fully 
succeeded in Romanizing the architecture of a Greek city. The Roman monuments 
in Athens are Greek in their essentials. The arch alone is foreign to Greek architec- 
ture, and even here the Arch of Hadrian is more Greek than Roman. The arch of 
the Romans, except in the earlier aqueducts and a few other examples, is a concrete 
shell ; the arch as employed in Grecian lands is an autonomous structure of dry cut 
stone, and thus we find it in Northern Syria. 

The architects of Northern Syria, from the second to the seventh century, far from 
following the Roman principles of construction prevalent at the time, avoided mortar, 
bricks, vaults, revetments of stone, and all the other Roman methods, insisting upon 
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dry masonry, employing huge masses of cut stone, and resorting to every other 
device for building their walls and making their roofs, devices which, in the main, 
may be found in ancient Greek architecture. If 1 have succeeded in making this 
clear, it will be seen that the difference between the Byzantine stvle and that practised 
bv the architects of Northern Syria is one of essentials and origin. The Byzantine 
style is the result of a union of the native Roman with Persian and other ( h iental styles, 
while that of the Syrian buildings is the issue of an alliance between the Greek stvle 
and some unrecognizable Oriental style. The Syrian style inherits so little through 
Rome which it could not have inherited directly from ( ireece, that it mav more properly 
be called post-classical Greek than Romanesque, bearing a relation to the ancient 
Greek stvle analogous to that between the classic and post-classic Greek literature; 
for the term “ Romanesque," as we know it, excludes almost entirely the Greek ele- 
ments in Roman architecture. Almost none of the Greek elements appeared in the 
Romanesque architecture of northern Europe, where the architects made use only of 
those features of the old style that were of peninsular origin. They used concrete 
and mortar in great quantities, and had no other idea than how they could best pro- 
vide their churches with vaults of stone. Everything gave way to this; they made 
their walls of prodigious thickness, they enlarged their supports, they reduced their 
openings to the minimum, that their stone vaults, weighted with masses of rubble, 
might be held in place. The Italian architects of the Renaissance revived the classic 
style of ancient Rome, with its Greek and native elements combined. The Syrian 
architects of the fifth and sixth centuries carried out the ancient Greek principles of 
construction, introducing only the arch and the semi-dome of the Romans, which 
they employed in a fashion more in keeping with Greek methods than with Roman, 
and infusing the ornament with their own feeling. 

If a term could be coined out of the word “Greek" which would correspond with 
the word “ Romanesque,” we should have a name more applicable to this architec- 
ture ; but as that would not include the native elements, we should be obliged to com- 
bine the words “Syrian” and “Greek,” and “ Greco-Syrian " would be the result. 

II 

LOCAL SCHOOLS 

I T is a curious fact, and one not readily explained, that the Djebel il- ATa and the 
Djebel Barisha, which are far richer in monuments of the second century than the 
Djebel Riha, should have fallen behind the latter in the quality of their architectural 
productions during the centuries which followed, and that classic models should have 
obtained longer in the latter region than in the former. 
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A decided inferiority is noticeable in all kinds of structures later than the second 
century in the more northern country when compared with those of the more southern, 
with one exception, that is, in the churches. The basilicas of the Djebel Riha were 
built for the most part in the fourth century and are plain and severe in the extreme, 
while those of the more northern region belong almost exclusively to the fifth and 
sixth centuries, a period during which the church edifice developed into a building of 
great beauty and richness of detail. Baptisteries, which are quite rare in the Djebel 
Riha, being generally connected only with large and important churches, are very 
common in the district of the Djebel Barisha, where they are attached even to the 
smaller churches ; and we occasionally find two or more in one town. 

But the tomb structures of the northern mountain country cannot be compared 
with those of the Djebel Riha. The people of the Djebel Barisha, to be sure, 
had types of their own that compare favorably with the smaller monuments of 
the Djebel Riha; but the splendid mausoleums of the south were unknown in 
the northern mountains. The same thing may be said of the domestic architecture; 
for, though the northern section provides styles of houses not to be found in 
the Djebel Riha, there are no private buildings there that approach the villas 
of Ruweha or Khirbit Hass, either in size or in magnificence. Villas there are, but 
much simpler in every respect than the great dwellings of the south. But it should 
be noted that, while many of the houses of the north are small, a greater amount of 
pains was spent upon them to make them beautiful than was ever expended upon the 
smaller houses of the south. In the north the small block house is frequently found 
with its doorway and windows richly ornamented, but in the south such houses are 
severely plain. 

And this brings us to the question of the differences in style that exist in the archi- 
tecture of two districts so closely situated. These differences are not manifest in the 
plan and arrangement of the buildings so much as in the treatment of their details. 
During the fourth century there was greater similarity between the details of archi- 
tecture in the two regions ; but as centuries passed, two distinct schools seem to have 
developed. Ecclesiastically, and probably politically, there were two separate centers, 
Antioch for the north and Apamea for the south ; this, in a way, might point to 
the existence of two separate art centers; but why should Antioch as an art center 
produce monuments inferior to those produced by Apamea? It would seem as if the 
matter of wealth must have influenced the situation ; that the people of the north had 
not only a different art center from those of the south, but were poorer, and, for that 
reason, less able to work out the fullest expression of their art, except in their churches, 
the funds for which may have been augmented by the metropolitan portion of the 
see; for in the north we find not only one of the finest church edifices in Syria, that 
at Kalb Lauzeh, but the most magnificent ruin of early Christian architecture in the 
world — the Church of St. Simeon Stylites at Kahat Sim'an. This latter was, of 
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course, not a result of local enterprise, though it was a product of the best local 
schools of art. The Christian world doubtless shared in the expense of its erection, 
inasmuch as it was one of the most famous shrines of the East. But neither the 
Church of St. Simeon nor that at Kalb Lauzeh can be taken as a type of the archi- 
tectural products of Northern Central Syria. They stand in a category of their own, 
which represents all that is best in the Syrian art of their day, archetypes centering 
in themselves the highest conceptions and the greatest skill of a generation. 

The architecture of the northern group of mountains, then, on the one hand, and 
that of the district of Djebel Riha on the other, presents two schools of the same 
style, schools with practically the same inheritance, but diverging in process of their 
development. The divergence is noticeable in differences of plan, construction, and 
details. The plans of buildings of the two districts offer the fewest differences. The 
plans of churches and basilicas are practically the same, with a threefold division of 
the nave, the central aisle terminating in an apse flanked by chambers at the ends 
of the aisles ; but the apses of the north often protrude beyond the side chambers, or 
the exterior curve is allowed to appear between them, while the apses of the south, 
with one insignificant exception, are concealed by a flat east wall. Again, the apses 
of the north are frequently rectangular, but this form is nowhere found in the south. 
Proportions differ ; but this is rather a development of time than of style, for the 
change in proportion in the churches of the north seems to have taken place after 
churches which could be compared with them had ceased to be built in the south. 
In private houses the plans are practically alike, long structures of two stories, 
divided into compartments and having two-story porticos along their long front 
walls ; but the compartments in the south are usually larger in every way than those 
of the north. The ceilings of the lower story of the houses of the south arc higher 
than the others, giving a more pleasing and elegant effect to their colonnades. 

In matters of construction the differences are more apparent. Megalithic building, 
very common in the north, is rare in the Djebel Riha. Building stones of huge 
dimensions are found in the north, reaching a maximum measurement of 5 m. in 
length and 1.50 high, and courses are laid with great irregularity, especially in the 
earlier period, while in the south more regular courses, of an ordinary width of 55 cm., 
are the rule. Arched construction is much more common in the south, although 
arcades for the interiors of churches are almost universal in both sections ; but in the 
Djebel Riha almost every private house is provided with single transverse arches 
which span the compartments of its lower story, in place of a wooden girder for the 
floor above. On the other hand, arches are sometimes substituted for columns and 
beams in the lower porticos of private houses in the north, but we never find this 
arrangement in the south. A square monolithic pier is commonly used in the north 
where a column would be employed in the south. The lower portico of the private 
house is almost universally built in this fashion in the Djebel il- ATa, the Djebel 
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Barishii, and the Djebel llalakah; and it is not uncommon to find both colon- 
nades so designed in these regions, while in the Djebel Riha the rectangular pier was 
practically unknown. 

The differences in details are so many and so minute that they must be left to be 
noted in the discussion of separate buildings. 


Ill 


CONSTRUCTION 


T HE methods of construction applied by the builders of Northern Syria were 
so many, so various, and in many cases so novel, that it is worth while 
to consider some of them. 

Walls. Even the walls present an interesting variety of stonework, from the 
polygonal and the megalithic to the ordinary coursed dry masonry ; but even this last 

has its variations, for though most of the walls, 
laid up in regular courses, have perfectly 
smooth surfaces, there are examples of stones 
with rough surfaces and drafted edges, as may 
be seen in a large ruined building at Dehes in 
the Djebel Barishil. It has been mentioned 
before that all these walls were one stone in 
thickness and were laid dry. The use of 
mortar was not known in the masonry of 
Northern Central Syria. The interior wall- 
surface of the majority of buildings Avas rough- 
ened for the application of plaster, little of 
which has remained to the present time. A 
rather thick coating Avould seem to have been 
commonly applied to the wall, though rem- 
nants of thin plaster of a very hard variety were found upon smooth surfaces, and 
even upon carving, as at Bamukka. The plaster itself in these cases seems to have 
been colored ; but the thick plaster was more probably painted. 

Piers and Columns. The shafts of columns and of free-standing piers were uni- 
versally monolithic, and these supports were ne\er grouped. The capital, with 
brackets on either side, w as an ingenious imention, adding security to the trabeated 
style of construction. 



AVall of quadrated blocks with rough outer surfaces 
and drafted edges, at Dehes. 
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Arch and Vault. Except for purposes of interior support, the column and beam 
undoubtedly represented the characteristic building principle of Northern Syria; the 


arch was used, and well used, but usually 
only where interior space was required. The 
arch of Northern Syria was generally of semi- 
circular form, though occasional examples of 
the horseshoe arch are found, and stilted arches 
are common. Arches were often used over 
doorways, but always above lintels in exterior 
openings, and in interior doorways that were 
not to be closed with doors. Arched windows 
are rare, except in the form of the arcuated 
lintel described on page 19. The most impor- 
tant use of the arch was, of course, in the in- 
terior arcades of basilicas and other churches. 



It was em- 
ployed in 
three forms 
for this func- 
tion; (1) a 
narrow arch 
of three hori- 



A development of the arcuated lintel, at llab il-Hawu. 



zontal pieces, a development of the arcuated lintel 
(Fig. 3 <?): (2) an arch of three voussoirs (Fig. 3/?); 
and (3) an arch of many voussoirs. In certain monu- 
ments of the developed period of Christian architec- 
ture, two arches of a series had a common impost 
block between them (Fig. 3 c). This block is cubical; 
above it is a double voussoir that serves for both 
arches; then come two short voussoirs of equal size; 
the third voussoirs are short in the first arch and long 
in the second; the fourth voussoirs are long in the 
first arch and short in the second. The voussoirs of 
two arches, thus alternatelv long and short, are inter- 
locked in the spandrel in dovetailed joints. In some 
single arches of great span all the lower voussoirs 
were so long that the arch could stand alone without 


abutment at the haunch, the weight of the voussoirs at their extrados ox ercoming all 
danger of overthrow, although there were neither mortar nor clamps to hold the vous- 
soirs together. Examples of this max' be seen on pages 262 and 267. The transx erse 
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arches in the lower compartments of the private houses of the Djebel Riha were not 
built of these long voussoirs; they sprang from the side walls, and the spandrels were 
presumably tilled in with walling, which carried the beams of the floor above; but it is 
a noticeable fact that very few of the many specimens in situ are now reinforced in 
this manner, and that they hold their own without weight at the haunches. In a 
small number of cases these transverse arches were used in the upper story and not 
in the lower, as we find in a house near the center of the ruined town of I)er Sambil. 

The lintel and the arched construction were very successfully combined in Northern 
Syria, in buildings which had stone floors between the stories, or roofs of stone; a 
single transverse arch was used in a sejuare compartment, and a series of transverse 
arches in an oblong compartment; the arches were built up at the spandrels to the 
level of the walls, and stone slabs, one to two meters in length, were laid from one 
arch to another, or, in square buildings, from the arch to bracket moldings on the 
opposite walls. There could hardly be a more simple and effective combination of 
the two principles of construction. 


Vaults. A barrel vault was often employed to cover the rectangular space in front 
of a deep-set apse. But the barrel vault is also found in a variety of structures, in- 
cluding tombs and cisterns. In many instances it was employed between high walls, 

which in a way acted as 



Vault of a tomb at Hds>s. 
t he walls have been destroyed. 


weights at its springing ; 
but these walls could have 
given no real support to the 
vault, for in many cases, 
where the walls have fallen 
away, the vaults still stand. 
In other cases, as in the cis- 
terns for example, the vault 
was originallv constructed 
as a plain curved surface 
without any perpendicular 
walls above it. 

Intersecting or groined 
vaults do not seem to have 
been used in N orthern Syria. 


Domes. The domes and semi-domes of Northern Syria are perfect examples of 
stone construction as applied to this form of structure. Only one example of the dome 
is preserved intact. It is that of a small building — a tomb 1 at Ruweha, in the Djebel 
Riha, published by M. de Vogue (“La Syrie Centrale,” PI. 91). The wedge - 


For photograph mjc p. 24S. 
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shaped stones are admirably fitted together and cut to convex form on the outside 
and concave form on the interior. The dome is not set above a building of circular 
plan, but above a square. The pendentive does not appear, however; its substitute, 
or, perhaps better, its prototype, is a thick slab of stone laid across the angle of the 
square and cut to fit the interior curve of the dome. 

The semi-dome is very common in Northern Syria, constituting the covering of 
curved apses. It was everywhere constructed with the same science and skill that 
characterize the construction of the dome described above ; but the problem of its 
support was much simpler, since it was invariably applied to a semicircular plan. 


IV 


ORNAMENT 


AS in every other style, the ornamental details of the architecture of Northern 
^ Syria are its most distinguishing characteristics. After the third century, when 
the dominance of the classic style was relaxed, and native architects began to put 
their own interpretation upon the designs which they had learned from the builders 
of the imperial period, a whole system of decoration was developed which was 
stamped upon the architecture of the three centuries which followed, and gave to 
the style of Northern Syria its peculiar individuality. Not only did the archi- 
tects of Northern Syria invent new orders and give new profiles to their moldings, 
but they took the four forms of classic columns as they knew them and treated 
them to suit their own taste ; they took such portions of the classic entablatures as 
were necessary for their purposes and disposed the moldings as they pleased ; they 
rearranged the profiles of classic moldings according to the dictates of their own 
fancy and carved ornamental designs, of their own invention, upon flat surfaces or 
upon moldings wherever it pleased them to do so. 


The Doric Order. In the hands of the Syrian architect the Roman Doric 
column was treated with great latitude. The proportions of the column vary in 
buildings of the same period ; the shaft is always a cylindrical monolith, with dimi- 
nution and entasis and alwavs without channelings; 
but the base is treated with moldings of different pro- 
files, and is often omitted entirely, as in the Yitruvian 
Doric. The form of the capital itself (Fig. 4} varies 
from a very close copy of the capital of classic Greek 
architecture to a very free treatment, in which the 
echinus is drawn out at a straight line from the shaft to the square abacus, which sel- 
dom has the delicate cvmatium of the Roman order, while the echinus is often orna- 
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mented, with the eg" and dart in the earlier examples, and in the later with symbolic 
disks or interlacin''' fillets, with stars, leaves, and rosettes in flat relief. No exam- 
pies ot the triglyphal frieze were found ; a plain architrave, or one with two bands, is 
the onlv portion of the entablature used. 


Tuscan. The Tuscan capital 



is also found closely modeled upon classic lines ; 
the section of the echinus is often the simple ovolo, 
most common in Italy, and again the rarer cyma 
recta, which is found in the engaged columns of 
the amphitheater at Capua. This form of capital has 
often a sharp-pointed leaf beneath each angle of the 
abacus. The astragal at the neck is often omitted. 


Ionic. The Ionic capital was still more freely treated. Yerv faithful copies of 
the Roman type with small volutes are found in a 
number of places ; but the usual form has two large 
volutes, disconnected, and with no echinus, a tall flar- 
ing collar separated from the shaft by a narrow band 
of zigzags being substituted for it ; this smooth sur- 
face between the volutes is often ornamented bv an 
upright leaf or an ornamental disk. The shaft is usually plain, without channeling. 



Corinthian. 'The bell-shaped capital of the Corinthian style appears in so many 
forms that it would take too much space to mention all of them here. They will be 

described as the)' occur in the different monuments. Hundreds of specimens are 

found that were copied directly from classic models; 
they are a little shorter, in proportion to their 

breadth, than the true Corinthian capital, but have 
the two rows of acanthus leaves, the delicate vo- 
lutes below the angles of the abacus, the acanthus 
bud, and the fleuron in the middle of the abacus. 
Manv examples were carved with great skill. In 
a number the volutes are omitted. In others the deeply carved, flowing leaves are 
twisted into a whorl; this form is one of the most beautiful in Syria. The most 
usual form, however, is that which mav be called the uncut Corinthian, in which 
the form and arrangement are the same as the above, but the leaves are left 

with rounded edges and smooth surfaces, as if blocked out to be carved in true 
Corinthian stvle. In other examples of the bell capital the resemblance to the 
Corinthian is almost completely lost, the only remnant of the classic form that is left 
being the shape, and the use of leaves, of which there are perhaps only four, one 
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below each angle of the abacus. The Corinthian style with carefully carved leaves 
persisted longer in the caps of chancel pilasters than elsewhere, though it finally 
gave way to the uncut form or to a molded cap. In all buildings later than the 
third century in which classic columns were used or imitated, banded and molded 
architraves took the place of entablatures. 


Syrian. The most novel form of capital used by the architects of Northern Syria 
was one of Doric or Tuscan form, with brackets on either side extending well out 
under the architrave, or one at the back, where it carried a transverse beam. Three 
brackets were seldom used in one capital. This 
bracketed capital was an interesting experiment, 
and very logical in its use. The architect who 
introduced it felt that a greater load was imposed 
upon a capital at its sides, and therefore spread 
it out laterally to receive the load. The brackets 
are in form of a cul-de-lampe, in section generally 
a cyma recta; they are nearly as broad as the abacus, and the 
echinus appear between them. Bracketed capitals are not found in the architecture 
of Greece or of Rome, but a similar principle is illustrated in the capitals of ancient 
Persia, which may have suggested the idea to the architects of Northern Syria. 
But the form of the capital under discussion is so unique that it may be regarded 
as forming an order bv itself, which we mav call the Syrian order. 



Side 
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moldings of the 


Pier-caps. The monolithic pier of square section was frequently used without 
ornament ; in other cases it was provided with a capstone, molded or carved to 
represent a capital. In numerous examples of the molded cap, the outer face only 
was molded ; in other cases, again, it was molded all around. Carving was some- 
times applied to these square caps, in crude imitation of the Ionic or Corinthian 
orders, flatly executed volutes and leaves making up the design. The bracket was 
used in the caps of these piers as well as in the capitals of columns, but its profile is 
usually a cavetto instead of a cyma recta. 


Architraves. Architraves are often perfectly plain, especially in the north. In 
numerous colonnades they have moldings of simple right-lined section — one or two 
faseke below a plain chamfer ; in others a narrow cymatium is substituted for the 
chamfer; again we find two faces and a narrow ovolo below a cvmatium or a cavetto: 
sometimes the second face is denticulated, but this form is quite rare. 


Moldings. The most common form of molding is the cvma recta with a fillet 
above and below, w hich was used, with slight variations of its curve, tor the cornice 
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of all kinds of buildings, from the earliest period to the latest. It was used for the 
raking cornice of gables and was often carried across the bottom of a pediment. 
The moldings of the doorways are of classic profile, consisting of two or three narrow 
fasciae, an ovolo, a cyma recta, and a flat band, the position of the ovolo and the cyma 
being frequently reversed. The curved members are invariably freely drawn like 

( meek profiles, and are seldom arcs of a circle, as the Roman 
profiles usually are. Lintels were often provided with heavy 
door-caps, ovolo or cavetto in profile, either carved or plain. 
Another form of door-cap was a wide bevel or chamfer, carved 
or plain, below a flat band. Sometimes an ornamental frieze 
was inserted between the moldings and the cap. A curious form 
of door-cap was very commonly used, either above a set of frame 
moldings or as the sole ornament of a doorway (Fig. 9). This 
was a trapezoid in relief, with its longest side upward and its surface molded hori- 
zontally or adorned with geometrical designs. 

The secondary moldings, i.e. , the string-courses and the moldings of windows, 
were variously treated. Moldings of ordinary profile, somewhat more shallow than 
the relief moldings, were often incised upon the fiat surface of the 
stones that formed an opening; these terminated, on either side of 
the windows, at a string-course, or were returned along the upper 
side of the string moldings. Window moldings in relief were simi- 
larly treated. In many cases where an opening was rectangular the 

semicircle upon the lintel above it (Fig. 10), 

giving the effect of a round-headed window. In the north a 
peculiar use was often made of window moldings; instead of 
being returned at right angles upon the string-course at the 
_ sill level, they were curved upward and carried over the 
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Fig. 10. 
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next opening — a series of windows presenting, in their 
moldings, a succession of upward and downward curves 
(Fig. 1 1 ) . But the most curious treatment of moldings in 
this northern region is seen in the volutes in which these 
curved moldings were often terminated on either side of a 
window or at the end of a row of windows. The moldings 
of doorways were sometimes interspersed with bands of 
carving of geometrical or foliate pattern, and the outer mem- 
ber was often ornamented with a row of narrow scallops or blunt cusps. A few 
examples of hood moldings were found above portals ; these are in section a cyma 
recta, and are often adorned with anthemions and honeysuckles, quite Greek in style. 
The volute was used even at the ends of the jamb moldings of large portals, and in 
cases where the moldings were adorned with an outer row of cusps (Fig. 1 1). 


FF 
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Carving. The carving of the door-caps and friezes, and of the ornamental bands 
which were inserted between the moldincrs. is of particular beauty and interest. For 
the cavetto door-cap 
three disks are gener- 
ally used, or upright 
acanthus leaves on 
either side of a central 
symbolic disk ; often 
the acanthus leaves 
alternate with anthe- 
mions or the honey- 
suckle ornament, 
more or less classi- 
cally designed. In a 
number of examples 
a winged disk was 
found like that of 
Egypt, Assyria, and 
Persia, except that 
the disk bears the 

sign of the cross (see photograph). The ovolo, which is employed not only for the 
door-caps of portals, but sometimes as a string-course, if carved at all, is usually 

ornamented with elaborate rinceaux of highly conventionalized 
and geometricized acanthus leaves, interspersed with symbolic 
disks (see photograph on page 32). The scrolls are drawn with 
clearness and precision, in which respect they resemble (meek 
ornament as opposed to Roman work. I he beveled or cham- 
fered door-cap, which is the most common form for small build- 
ings and private houses, is carved, sometimes with a series of 
ornamental or symbolic disks, sometimes with interlacing fillets 
encircling disks, rosettes, and crosses, or with scroll-work inter- 
woven with leaves or symbols ; sometimes w ith a simple 
scroll-work of palmetto or acanthus, or with geometrical designs. 
Occasionally this form of door-cap was adorned with a more free 
and naturalistic treatment of the grape-vine growing out of a 
vase in the center of the lintel, and two examples were found, one at southern Dana 
and one at Djeradeh, in which two peacocks were conventionally represented, one on 
either side of the vase. The former of these was already known (see “ La Syrie 
Centrale,” PI. 45). Broad, hat friezes were enriched with rows of disks; pulvinated 
friezes, with elaborate scroll designs of acanthus leaves like those ot the ovolo. 



Door-cap with winged 
disk, at Khirbit Hass. 
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The narrow moldings were also often carved with patterns — the cyma recta with 
upright acanthus leaves, the fascia with bay leaves or olive, the quarter-round with a 
fine scroll of clover leaf or a late form of egg’ and dart, in which the dart is often 

missing'. The dentil band 
0 f classic ornament sur- 
vived in a flat, almost shad- 
ow less form, but the classic 
bead and reel was em- 
ployed with all its fresh- 
ness, usually in the angle 
between fasciae. Flat mem- 

Ovolo door-cap, cars ed with rim. eaux of acanthus below and with the bers V C 1 C Car \ cd with ul- 

grape-vine above, at il-Burah. most all of the designs 

common to the beveled cornice, and with grape-vine, basketwork, zigzags, and chain 
ornament. A curious barbed ornament was often used for the fiat member between 
the moldings of a doorway and the cap above them. 



Panels. The upper colonnades of houses were provided with parapets between 
their columns. These were simply thin rectangular slabs of stone extending across 
the intereolumniation, and often paneled. The panels were framed in moldings, and 
were usually ornamented with a symbolic disk or a cross in the center. In a number 
of cases the surface of the panel was carved w ith diaperwork in geometrical designs. 

Diaperwork was also applied to the lunettes above rectangular windows whose 
moldings described semicircles above them. In these we find foliate designs, the 
grape-vine growing out of a vase, or intricate geometrical patterns which strongly 
suggest the designs of certain Oriental rugs (see “La Syrie Centrale," FI. 50). 


Disks. The most characteristic ornament of this architecture consists of the 
disks executed on flat surfaces, w hich appear upon the lintels of doors and windows 
and in many other places, upon churches, shops, private houses, and every other kind 
of building of every size, in all parts of the country. They are found in a thousand 
designs: some of them are symbolic and Christian, others are apparently only orna- 
mental. The designs include sunbursts, five-, six- and eight-pointed stars, whorls, 
spirals, interwoven leaves, and crosses of countless forms (always of the so-called 
Greek type), forming the or making patterns with the letters A and CO, rosettes, 
flowers, and leaves. These disks are often used in a series for the decoration of a 
frieze or a beveled cornice. Some suggestions as to the origin of these disks are 
given by Dr. Littmann in the foot-note. 1 

1 The origin of these disks is probably to be nought for in blenis, some of which were disks U ompare, e g., the bas- 
the religious art of the Babylonians and Assyrians We relief of Ksarhaddon in Suidjirli. the stele of Ksurhaddoti at 
know that their gods are represented by conventional etn- Xahr ll-Kelb, the ro< k-relief of Flavian, and especially the 
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METHODS OE ASSIGNING DATES 


T HE builders of Northern Syria did the greatest service to students of the history 
of architecture and archaeology in carving dates upon many of their works. 
The inscriptions in Greek and in Svriac in which these dates are given are discussed 
at length by Dr. Prentice and Dr. Eittmann in Parts III and IV of this publication. 
These inscriptions are usually placed upon some flat member of the lintels of one of 
the more important doorways of the building to which they belong, though they are 
sometimes found in other conspicuous places; the date is often inserted at the begin- 
ning or end of a pious, sentimental, or commemorative verse, and sometimes in a 
sentence which tells us that the building or the portal or some other portion of the 
building was built at such a time by such a person or persons; the date is given 
according to various eras, but I shall always give it according to the Christian era. 

Given a large number of dated monuments, the dating of the rest is approximately 
determined by the comparison of constructional and ornamental details. The only 
serious difficulties arise in the case of buildings of unusual form and style, and of 
buildings at the ends of epochs, which partake of both an older and a later style. In 
the discussion of the architecture in chronological order, the monuments mav be 
grouped according to centuries, and buildings of mixed or doubtful style may be 
classed with the group with which they have most in common. 

Eor the sake of clearness I shall describe a few of the points which will be used 
for the fixing of approximate dates. These are (i) proportions, (2) units of measure- 
ment, (3) methods of construction, and (4) details. 


1. Proportions. I shall not attempt to work out an elaborate scheme of propor- 
tions for the buildings of each period or century represented in the monuments of 


boundnrx -stones lately found by M. de Morgan at Susa). 
Thu swnbolu disk' are chiefly: (i) the winged disk, repre- 
senting Assur. an Assyrian device borrowed from Kgypt (see 
I)r. Wards article on The Asherah in The American Journal 
of Semitic 1 .anguages and Literatures. Vol. XIX. p. 40); (2) 
the t onventional -win-disk, representing shamas'n ; (31 the 
star, repi esenting Ishtar : four- and six- as well as eight-pointed 
stirs are found. All three of these occur on Christian 
houses of Northern Sxria.but the \ast majority of their disks 
(ontain Christian symbols. It is therefore likely that the 
form of the Christian disks was suggested bv that of the 
pagan ones. Now. it is known that in ins< riptions on l!ab\- 
lonun and Assyrian boundarv -stones the gods whose emblems 
are < arced on the same stone are imoked to punish those 
who infringe the rights of the owner, and, fuithermore, that 


in the incantation texts of these countiies the gods in suc- 
cession tire imoked against the power of the ex ll spiiits. 
1 he emblems may then liaxe become merely (onventional 
signs as a sort of charm to axert demons. On the other 
hand, we found a great number of Greek inscriptions on 
lintels in Northern Strut containing little more than the name 
of ( rod. or of ( rod and ( hrist, or of the entire Trinity : m one 
case an inscription on a lintel begins even <|of > t- \u-inii. 
It is also known that 111 Stria, as in other countries, popular 
belief takes doors and windows — but especial!) the former 
— to be the places where the evil spirits gather in order to 
enter the house. I hese lac ts, taken together, lead tis to 
the conclusion that the prac tic.nl objec t connected with these 
disks m the mind of the people was pi obabh to a x ert da nger, 
chietlx from Satan and other ex ll spirits.— K L. 
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Northern Syria, but restrict the subject to the salient proportions of the ground-plans 
of building's of the greatest importance. The remains of the classic period are limited 
in number, consisting for the most part of tombs, one temple and one private house- 
being the only buildings which present plans from which any serviceable data could 
be deduced. The temple, w hich is described on page 66, is of the style known as 
tetrastyle prostyle; it belongs to the second century, as we know from an inscription. 
The main dimensions of its ground-plan, including the cella and pronaos, give the 
proportion of 3 : 2, a common proportion for edifices of this class in classic archi- 
tecture. The private house, whose rectangular ground-plan consists of tw o com- 
partments with a two-storv portico upon one of its longer sides, presents the same 
proportions of length and breadth (see page 70). 

Those basilicas which for all reasons would seem to belong to the earliest Christian 
period of architecture, the fourth century, when measured w ithin their walls, show 
that their naves, including the side aisles, conform to the same proportion as the 
classic buildings, the ratio of the length to the breadth being that of 3 to 2. The 
central nave is usually double the w idth of the side aisles, and is thus exactly three 
times longer than it is broad ; there are nine intercolumniations or bays, and the 
width of the nave is equal to three intercolumniations. These proportions hold good 
for five out of the six basilicas of the Djcbel Riha, those of Khirbit Hass, Der Sambil, 
Serdjilla, Ruweha, and il-Barah, which, from other evidence, would seem to be the 
earliest in the region. The sixth, the basilica of Midjleyya. presents the proportions 
of 5 ; 3, but it preserves the above number of bays. 

The dated basilical churches of the fifth century and those which may be classed 
with them because of similarity of details present a new scheme of proportions. 
The outside measurements of length and breadth preserve the former ratio of 3:2; 
but the inside measurements, from the front wall to the apse arch and from side 
wall to side wall, show the proportion of 4:3. Seven out of eight of these churches 
conform to this rule, the eighth presenting the unusual proportion of 5:3, as in the 
exception mentioned above. The three largest of these seven churches have seven 
bays ; three churches which are smaller have six ; the smallest has but fix e ; while 
the church of exceptional proportions has nine. The width of the central nave varies 
in these churches and is not always equal to a specific number of intercolumniations. 

Of the churches which, by inscriptions or on account of their details, would be 
assigned to the sixth century, there arc only two which retain the old basilical plan 
with semicircular apse and columns. Both of these preserve the old proportions of 
3:2 outside measurement and 4:3 inside; one has seven bays, the other six. 
Almost all of the other basilical churches of this period have rectangular apses or 
have widely spaced piers in lieu of columns for the support of their arches. The 
churches with square apses will be found to haxe the proportion 3 : 2 ox er all, but 
there is no constant proportion betxvcen the inside w idth and the length from the 
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west wall to the chancel arch. The largest of these churches has seven hays. All 
the others have either five or four hays, being relatively smaller churches. Churches 
of unusual ground-plan are rare and have their own peculiar proportions. 

2. Units of Measurement. In reviewing the proportions and dimensions of a 
large number of the buildings of Northern Syria, one finds that various units of 
measurement were employed in this region during the five centuries to which these 
monuments belong. He discovers that the measurements of a building, reduced 
to millimeters, are divisible by the length (in millimeters) of some recognized metri- 
cal unit of antiquity; but the unit that applies to one building may not apply to the 
next, and indeed no less than three ancient units seem to have been used in these 
buildings, though apparently no two were used at the same time. 

Beginning with the buildings in classical style, we are not surprised to find that 
the measurements in millimeters are evenly divisible by 444 mm., the length of the 
Roman cubit, and that the quotients of these divisions are round numbers. Thus 
the temple of Burdj Bakirha, which dates from the second century, is found to be 30 
Roman cubits long by 20 cubits wide. It is not surprising that the Roman cubit 
should have been employed in buildings of classic style in Syria during the period of 
the greatest Roman influence in that country. But the cubit of 444 mm. cannot 
be applied to dated monuments of the fourth and fifth centuries nor to any of the build- 
ings that agree with them in style. These are monuments which, though they 
exhibit certain classic influences, present many details that are of native origin ; and 
here the only unit that may be applied is one of 555 mm., the old royal cubit of 
Babylonia, 1 which is known to have survived in Asia well down into the Christian era. 
This, then, would seem to have been the native unit of measurement, suppressed to a 
certain extent during the height of Roman sway, but restored as soon as the influ- 
ence of Rome was relaxed. This unit of measurement seems to have flourished for 
about two centuries, but in monuments dated after the year 500, or thereabout, 
it fails to divide evenly into the measurements; whereas the corresponding foot 
of the period, 370 mm., or 2 3 of the cubit, is found to apply with case. A MS. 
in Syriac, dated 501 a.d., mentions a linear unit which Professor Xissen 2 reckons 
at 370 mm. 

3. Methods of Construction. The modes of construction employed by the 
architects of Northern Syria were so simple that they applied to one period of build- 
ing as well as to another, so that differences in constructional methods arc less notice- 
able than differences in ornamental details, and contribute but little aid in the fiximr 

o 

'See Muller’s Handbuch der klassi-w hen Altertumswissetist haft. Vol. 1 . p. 835. -'.Muller’s Handbuch, Vol. 1 , p. 859. 

I may say that 1 arrived at these corn lusions independently while at work 
in Syria, and in the absence of books of reference. 
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of the dates of structures. A few points, however, may be noted which may be of 
some service to this end, especially in support of other evidence. 

Walls. Polygonal masonry will be found to belong to two classes, the one appa- 
rently pre-Roman, the other of a quite different character, and employed with details that 
are clearly not later than the third century. A semi-polygonal kind of wall appears in 
the earlier Christian building's of the northern half of the region as late as the fifth 
century ; but there are no grounds for supposing that true polygonal masonry was 
ever constructed by Christian architects, its appearance in later buildings being, in 
every instance, a case of rebuilding upon ancient foundations, where sections of well- 
preserved polygonal work were made to serve in a new building. Details of a Chris- 
tian character are not to be found in immediate connection with polygonal walls. 

In many of the earlier dated churches and other fifth-century structures of the 
northern region, very large blocks of stone were often used in the construction of a 
wall. These are employed along with much smaller blocks, and regular coursing is 
thus almost entirely disregarded. In the Djebel Riha the use of very large blocks of 
stone laid without reference to courses is confined to a small number of structures, 
and these are almost certainly of pagan origin. 

In the dated monuments of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries in the Djebel Riha, 
and in those of the later part of the fifth century and all of the sixth in the northern 
group of mountains, regular coursed masonry was used, in which the courses are 
generally 55 cm., or a cubit, both in width and in thickness; and where the courses 
vary in height, the wall will usually be found to be an even number of cubits high. 
The blocks are of great length, measuring often 2 m. or more. 

Arch and Lintel. The arch and the lintel are used side by side from the earliest 
period to the latest, though the arch seems to have gained steadilv in popularitv, 
while the lintel was about equally in vogue during all periods. The arcuated lintel 
is employed for openings of broad span between columns only in monuments earlier 
than the fifth century, though for windows it persisted until the latest period. Broad 
interior arches seem to have been employed in houses and presses onlv in the later 
period, openings of equal span generally being bridged with two or more small arches 
until the middle of the fourth century. 

4. Ornamental Details — Moldings. The moldings give the most valuable 
evidence as to the dates of buildings. By grouping in chronological sequence the 
lintels and other moldings of doorways that have dates inscribed upon them, with the 
architraves and cornices of buildings whose dates are known, and by examining their 
profiles and the details of their execution, we are able to trace the development of 
architectural decoration in Syria throughout its historv, having, as a basis, an unusu- 
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ally large body of definitely dated monuments, the dates in many cases being inscribed 
upon the yery details in question. W e find that the ornament of the second cen- 
tury is inspired with classic sentiment and is executed in classic style, exen though, 
in a few cases, it may depart from classic lines in its more minute details. The 
third century, comparatixelx' barren of dated monuments, shows a decided meager- 
ness in the details of the few examples that we haxe. For the fourth-century orna- 
ment there is ample dated material, exen more meager in its detail* than that of the 
third century, which indicates a period, not so much of decline or weakness as of 
transition — a period during which the classic influence is greatly reduced and the 
natix e elements have not had time to deyelop ; for though the buildings of the fourth 
century are large and well built, they lack the artistic finish of the earlier and the later 
structures, particularly in their ornamental details. The profiles of lintels, architrayes, 
and cornices of this period are often composed entirely of straight lines which result in 
fascirn and splay-faced moldings. If a cuiwe is introduced it is so shallow as to haye 
little effect upon the shadows of the moldings. In the main cornices alone curyes 
held their place. I he cyma is rare, being in most cases replaced by a shallow cayetto. 
But the transition from the classic to the Greco-Syrian was of short duration, lasting 
scarcely two hundred years, for with the opening of the fifth century classic motiyes 
were reyiyed in new forms, and natix e elements appeared w hich began to gixe indixid- 
uality and character to the ornament. 

The sixth-century moldings, xx ithout returning to classic forms, show all the depth 
and elaborateness of classic moldings. Their treatment is broader, coarser perhaps, 
than in those of the second century, but their deep curyes and yariety of line gix'e 
good shadows and an effect of great richness. 

The profiles of croxx ning moldings, from the second century to the seyenth, are 

illustrated in Fig. 12. The molding xvhich takes the place of the classic corona in 

- Roman buildings of the second century (a) is a flowing 

1 cyma recta w ith a swelling, loxx er, outward curxe, the face 
! 4 

_J of which xxas sometimes ornamented with bucrania and 
c garlands. I he same member in fourth-century building's 
is usually a splay face (/>), which occasionally gixes xxay 
to a xery shallow cax'etto (r). In some of the later build- 
ings of the fourth century and in most of those of the fifth, 
this shallow cayetto is turned into a cxina recta by round- 
ing off its lower angle ((/). The crowning molding of the dex eloped period (r) is a 
true cyma recta, almost the rexerse of that of the classic period, the greater curxe 
being the concaxe one, the conxex curxe becoming, in effect, like a narrow torus 
molding. A bex eled fillet is used at the top. 

Portals. We can now compare the profiles of the moldings of a number of dated 
monuments, taking up first those of a few dated portals, showing the moldings of the 
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Fig. 12. 
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doorways (if there be any) and of the door-cap above them. In Fig. 13 n is given 
the profile of the lintel of a portal dated in the second century. 1 The frame moldings 
of the doorway are composed of fascia.: and 
the cyma reversa ; the frieze band is (in pro- 
file) a cvma recta, as is also the cornice. It 
should be remarked that the cyma reversa, 
the usual molding in classic architecture, is 
exceedingly rare in the monuments of this 
country, and that it is an almost certain in- 
dication of an early date. In Fig. 13, b and 
c show the profiles of the caps of doorways 
that have no frame moldings ; two door-caps 
of profile b are dated, the one 349 a.d., the 
other 384 a. i). ; two of profile c are dated 
352 and 378, respectively. There are many 
lintels with profiles similar to this in build- 
ings dated within the fourth century, but 

CA - 

these are the only moldings upon which dates of that century are written. 

The dated portals of the fifth century also present two sets of profiles, of which those 
grouped under d and d\ Fig. 13, embrace all the variations, d dates from the year 
412, d 1 from 431. These employ the shallow cavctto with a beveled fillet, a roundel, 
and a row -of flat dentils. The c group introduces the cyma recta; the first is repre- 
sented by monuments dating 422 and 431 ; some have the splay-face door-cap above 
them, others have not. c 1 represents the same set of moldings interspersed with bands 
of ornament, and is found in three different monuments, inscribed with the dates 401, 
414, and 418 a.d. 

In the dated portals of the sixth century we find a combination of the moldings used 
in the fourth and fifth, f in Fig. 13, dated 501 a.d., shows the earlier type, in which 
a shallow cyma recta is used above a torus, and is found in other monuments dating 
537 and 567 a.d. f l shows the later development with a deep cyma recta and a 
quarter-round separated by an arris, and above the frame moldings a heavy carved 
ovolo door-cap. I his example is dated 585 a.d. 

I believe that the ovolo cap was used as early as the fourth century, though we 
have no dated example of it ; the splay-face cap was certainly used as late as the 
middle of the fifth century. 

■j 

Architraves. Reviewing the architraves with dates written upon them, we dis- 
cover a very similar development. A second-century architrave, dated 134 a.d., Fig. 
14 a, shows a delicate cvmatium and an arris above three bands. An architrave of 
similar profile is dated 161 a.d. Profile b was found in three monuments with the dates 

' Fur reference to the inscription-, and monuments which follow, see Index of Dated Monuments at the end of this \olume. 
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340 and 384 and 395 a.d., respectively. In no one of these last three cases is the date 
actually written upon members of the architrave, but it was found upon stones so closely 

connected with the architrave as to leave no doubt of its 
date. For the fifth centime we have two examples w ith 
dated inscriptions upon the uppermost member of the archi- 
b c trave, of which Fig. 14 c is the profile; one is dated 470, 





the other 470 1. This profile is repeated in a large num- 
ber of monuments with dates inscribed upon other details. 

No architraves w ere found bearing inscriptions dated in 
the sixth century, but the profile of this detail in monu- 



Fig. 14. 



ments dated elsewhere than on the architrave shows that 
greater prominence was given to the cvma member of the 
architrave moldings, of which Fig. 14 d is an example 
from a monument dated 510 a.d. 


Arch Moldings. Dated arch moldings are rare, but a number of molded arches 
were found whose dates are absolutely certain, being inscribed upon integral portions 
of the structures to which the arches belong. The single example of a second-century 
arch has the profile shown in Fig. 14 c\ it belongs to a monument w hose date is 195 
a.d. Fourth-century arch moldings seem to have been of two types: one shown in 
f of w hich there are two examples, one dated 340 a.d., the other 378 a.d. ; the other, 
shown in g, w hich is somewhat more elaborate, was frequent in monuments dating 
late in the century. The flat cvma recta was undoubtedly used in arch moldings in 
the latter part of the fourth century, as well as throughout the fifth, for the earliest ex- 
ample of it, //, was found in a church dated 401 a.d. In this example a bead-and- 
reel molding w as used immediately below the cyma recta. In the fourth-century ex- 
amples, arches of this profile spring from impost moldings w ith profiles like b or g ; in 
the later examples the profiles of the impost moldings are like c. Sixth-centurv 
arches are usually more elaborately profiled, as may be 
seen in l\ which is from a church dated 546 a.d., and is 
composed of two S-like cymas besides the fillets. 

X h c 

Cornices. There are of course no inscribed main cor- Q 
nices, but the profiles of a number of dated buildings w ill 
suffice to illustrate the varieties of cornices used for the 
crowning moldings of buildings between the middle of the Fig 15. 

second century and the beginning of the seventh. The cyma recta, in one form or 
another, seems to have been employed for this feature in many buildings throughout 
the period, even for monuments in which it appears in no other detail. The char- 
acter of its curve, however, is more or less an indication of date, as we have already 
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seen in the case of the crowning moldings of doorways. The main cornice of a 
temple dated in the second century has the broad, sweeping cyma recta indicated in 
Fig. 12 a , with no beveled fillet at the top and with a swelling, lower curve (Fig. 15 a). 

Dated houses of the fourth century present two forms of cornice, Fig. 15 b and c. 
A dated tomb (384 A.n.) built in imitation of a classic temple has a cornice whose 
profile is indicated by Fig. 15 d. The dated monuments of the fifth centurv nearly all 
have the same profile in their main cornices — a cyma recta with a beveled fillet at the 
top. All the dated buildings of the sixth century have a more S-like profile in the 
cymatium. Below this we find one, two, or even three narrow bands, a form which 
is used in the string-courses of the dated monuments of the sixth century. 




Fig. 16. 


Columns. Columns with their capitals and bases, and piers which act as responds 
to colonnades, are less trustworthy as indices of date than almost any other detail, for 
certain styles recur from time to time in monuments of widely separate dates. Col- 
umns of the classic period need not be mentioned ; but of those of the fourth century 
it may be said in general that the capitals in dated buildings are of two 
tvpes : the one fashioned upon the lines of the Doric order, the other 
upon those of the Corinthian. The former has, in manv cases, a 
bracket attached to the inside face of the capital for the support of a 
transverse beam of the colonnade, and its echinus is usuallv orna- 
mented, while the base of the column, though modeled after the Attic 
base, is of much flatter profile (see Fig. 16). 

d'he Corinthian capitals vary from a careful copy of the classic model, 
a little broad in proportion to its height, to a stiff and uncarved form which 
preserves onlv the general outlines of the Greek model (see Fig. 17). 

In the dated buildings of the fifth centurv a crude imitation of the r , 

Ionic capital (see Fig. 18) is employed in private architecture, while in 
churches the uncut Corinthian capital abounds, with occasional bizarre 
forms of the Doric. In a large number of buildings, especially in the Fig. 18. 

south, the bracketed Syrian capital described on page 29 is introduced. 
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In the sixth century many of the forms of capitals used 
in the two centuries preceding were emploved. The 
Corinthian capital with twisted leaves (Fig. 19), proba- 
bly introduced in the fifth centurv, was a favorite form 
for religious buildings, w hile a bell-shaped capital, orna- 



Fig. 19. 

mented with incised lace-like designs of Bvzantine stvle, is found in a 
few churches, one of which is dated 537 a.d. (Fig. 20). But the uncut variety of 
Corinthian capital still continued to be used in the churches of the sixth century, as it 
had been during the two centuries preceding, and it is the most common form found 
in the smaller churches of late date in the region. 
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VI 

THE MOST ANCIENT MONUMENTS 


T HE earliest monuments in this northern mountain country are undoubtedly the 
walls, built in the so-called Cyclopean or Pelasgian style, which are found well 
scattered over the country. Lew monuments of this kind survived the threat building 
eras of Roman and Byzantine times, but remnants of the style are to be found 

in the foundations of later struc- 
tures and in a small number of 
ruined building's which preserve 
its characteristics throughout. 

This kind ot polygonal wall 
must be distinguished at the out- 
set from the more highly devel- 
oped polygonal walls which are 
found in buildings of imperial 
Roman and even of Christian 
___ times in the same region, and 
u hieh may be considered as an 
K • '*'■ archaistie revival; and, again, 

from the still later crude walls 
which present a more or less 
polygonal appearance. The ancient style is more natural, as may be seen on page 43, 
in the photograph of a house at Bankusa ; the stones were chosen in polygonal form, 
and the edges were cut so that they might fit evenly into a wall, making perfect joints ; 
but the outer face was left quite rough, while in the later revival the stones were not 
only cut to a polygonal form, but were given perfectly smooth outer surfaces. In 
working the earlier type a single point was apparently employed, while in the later 
type a toothed chisel seems to have been used. 

The Pelasgian remains in Northern Central Syria present a most interesting analogy 
to those of Asia Minor, Greece, Sicily, and Italy. 



Later pohgonnl wall, at liamukka. 


Bankusa. The most striking examples are to be found in a house in Bankusa and 
another in Nuriyeh, the former a ruined city near the southern end of the Djebel 
Barisha, the latter a small group of ruins near the northern extremity of the same 
group of hills. 

'1 he example in Bankusa is very well preserved, presenting almost entire the front 
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or southern wall of a house of medium size. The stones of which the wall is made 
present a rough surface, but they are fitted together with the utmost care. The}' 
are not of unusual di- 
mensions, the walls 


being of two stones in 
thickness and double- 
faced. T he wall in 
question preserves 
three openings, a door- 
wax - and two windows, 
with inclined, mono- 
lithic jambs and broad, 
heavy lintels. These 
are the onl\' stones in 
the buildingwhich bear 
the marks of the chisel 
on the surface. These 



Front wall of house in polygonal style, at Banku-U. 


marks indicate that a pointed tool was employed. They are smoothlv dressed to 
quadrate form and cut to sharp right angles at the inside edges; the outer edges are 
comparatively rough. The windows, as may be seen in the photograph, are not of 

equal dimensions and 
are not upon the same 
level ; the smaller of 
the two, not haxing 
monolithic jambs and 
hax ing no stop for a 
shutter, appears to 
have been broken 
through at a period 
later than the original 
building of the house. 

Inside the house, at 
the right of the door 
r , as x'ou enter, is a large 

interior of the same house, at Eankusa. 

circular basin, tw o me- 
ters in diameter, cut from a single stone, and to the left, in the house wall, a huge 
monolith w ith a rectangular niche cut deep and smoothlv in it. This niche is prox ideal 
w ith a groove on either side, as if a shelf had at one time been made to slide into them. 

In front of the house is a large cistern cut rather crudelv in the fix ing rock, and at 
a short distance to the rear is a spacious rock-hew n chamber, not a tomb, exeax ated 
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below the surface and reached by a descending droinos leading - to a crudely fashioned 
doorway. These are shown in the photograph on page 45 (see also Part III, insc. 18). 


Nuriyeh. The other example mentioned above is more extensive, but is not so 
well preserved. An irregular maze of polygonal walls with rough surfaces may be 
traced along the northern slope of the hillside upon which the tow n of Nuriyeh w as 
built. Manv of them have been built upon at a later period, and have been almost 
concealed bv the ruins of these superstructures. Only a fragment of the wall of a 

small house is plainlv 
visible. This stands 
facing the south, about 
the center of the ruined 
town, a hundred paces 
or so west of the little 
church. 

The character of the 
polygonal masonry 
here is, in all respects, 
similar to that in the 
example at Bankusa ; 
the north angle of the 
wall, however, seems 
to have been built, or 



Front wall of polygonal houM.*, at Nuriyeh. 


rebuilt, in quadrated style. The doorway, which is well preserved, presents char- 
acteristics similar to those of the house described above. The jambs are slightly 
inclined and are of single dressed stones. The lintel is very massive, but was care- 
fully dressed upon its face and lower side, apparently with a pointed tool. A larger 
proportion of small stones was employed in this wall, but they are fitted with 
precision to the larger polygonal blocks. The interior of this house is filled with 
debris, so that it is difficult to determine how it was arranged. This same typo of 
polygonal walling is found in the foundations of later structures and in sections of 
restored walls at Babiska, Babutta, Banakfur, Dauwar, and other places. 


Babiska. At Bfibiska, a large ruined town in the northeastern end of the Djebel 
Barisha, we found a curious tvpe of wall which is neither quadrated nor distinc- 
tively polvgonal, and vet, from its massive proportions and from the care displayed 
in its construction, it cannot be placed in the large eategorv of rough stone walls 
which are found in the ruins of terraces and other structures of uncertain date through- 
out the country. The house of which this wall forms the major portion faces south; 
its front wall is built of large, w ell-dressed, quadrated blocks, and its doorway is orna- 
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merited in classic style (see page 72), all of which, I take it, belong to a period of re- 
construction. It this be true, the preserved portions of the other walls are to be 
considered as earlier ; 
how much earlier, it 
is impossible to sav. 

The rear and western 
walls are the only por- 
tions, besides the front 
wall, which are still 
standing. The angles 
are laid in large quad- 
rated blocks; all the 
rest is made of stones 
of irregular shapes and 
unequal sizes, fitted to- 
gether with the great- 

Wcbt wall uf hoist; built in mixed st\ Its, at Babskti. 

est care, and preserv- 
ing something like horizontal courses. The outer faces are in numerous instances 
undressed, yet the wall has a smooth and even appearance. At irregular intervals, 
uncut stones protrude 6 to 10 cm. from the wall, forming crude bosses of irreg- 
ular shape. High upon the west end is a quadrangular opening, now closed by a 
thin slab flush with the outer surface of the wall. 



Rock-hewn Chambers. In this same connection may be mentioned the more 
crude type of underground chambers; for there exist in this region two distinct 

varieties of rock-hewn chambers which were not 
used as places of burial : those which are roughly 
hewn out and irregular in shape, and those 
which are more carefully executed and of more sym- 
metrical arrangement. The former are, in some 
cases at least, partly natural caverns which may have 
been used as human habitations at some very remote 
period; but those of which 1 am speaking show un- 
mistakable signs of early cutting with the pointed 
chisel in the effort to make them serviceable to a 
higher state of civilization than that of the cave- 
dweller. 



Cntrancc to rock-how n chamber, at 

lianhus.i. This particular type is excavated beneath the level 

rock surface, and is reached bv a broad, open dromos of gradual descent, with perpen- 
dicular walls, leading to an opening of large size, not symmetrically cut, though 
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roughly quadrangular in shape. The side walls of the droinos are often provided 
with gutters, cut in the face of the rock, which carried rain-water to a basin beside the 
opening to the chamber. In a number of cases such a gutter is cut, in crudely arched 

form, above the doorwav, to divert surface-water 
from the entrance. These chambers are large within, 
but irregular in shape and of uneven height; occa- 
sionally a natural pier has been left as a support to 
the roof. Rock-hewn mangers against the side walls 
are common, and provision seems to have been made 
for the storage of fodder. In some localities, indeed, 
the natives still employ these places for the storing 
of their barley and chaff. 

There can be little doubt that these excavated 
places were used as stables and as storehouses at a 
very early period. Whether they were ever em- 
ployed as human habitations cannot be said definitely, 
nor is it possible to determine whether they continued to house cattle after stables 
were built above-ground. Chambers of this kind are found in all parts of Northern 
Central Svria, though them appear to have been less common in the Djebel Riha than 
in the more northern districts. Some of the most remarkable examples, besides those 
cited above, were found at Kirk Reza, Kfer, and Kefr Kila in the Djebel il- A Ta, 
and at Dehes, Nuriyeh, Kefr Kinsheh, and Khurebat in the Djebel Barisha. 



Dromos of rock-hewn chambei. at Datiwar. 



Djisr ll-M.idjdal. ancient Roman lunge on the road between Hama and Anamea. about two hours and a half north 
uf the former. The arches are each about 0 m. broad, and the roadway is 5.60 m. wide. 



CHAPTER III 

MONUMENTS OF CLASSIC STYLE 


i 

SECOND CENTURY 

'THE earliest monuments of importance in Northern Central Syria, as we have seen, 
^ are in the classic style of the second century a.i>., though there are proofs in the 
inscriptions 1 found upon the wall of the temenos on the summit of the Djebel Shekh 
Berekat that building activ ity had begun here as early as the first century of our era. 
Neighboring portions of Syria had contained important centers of 1 1 ittite civilization 
in remote antiquity, for Hittite inscriptions have been found at Hama, and an impor- 
tant Hittite city has been located, with great probability, a little farther south at Tell 
Nebi Minclo. Inscriptions and other scant remains of Phenician origin have been 
discovered at numerous points along the coast, and the oldest foundations at Ba'albek 
are believed to be Phenician work. Classic architecture had been introduced into 
this part of Syria as early as the third century n.c., when Antioch became an impor- 
tant artistic center under the early Seleucid kings. But there are no remains known 
in the vicinity of Northern Central Syria for the restoration of a Ilittite, a Phenician, 
or a Seleucid city, though there are numerous sites here, like Hamath (Epiphanea), 
Emesa, Apamea, Antioch, and Chalcis, which were built upon long before the Chris- 
tian era, and the scant remains of polygonal masonry in the mountains themselves 
may belong to an early epoch ; but it is very doubtful whether the mountain region 
under discussion was regularly settled during these three pre-Roman epochs. With 
the expansion of Roman imperial influence toward the East, however, an era of build- 
ing began, which not only revived the architecture of these ancient sites and trans- 
formed it, but extended the classic style far to the East, erecting its monuments in 
numerous places from the Mediterranean Sea to the Euphrates, including the mountain 
districts which are the immediate subject of this work. 

The architectural remains of this period in Northern Central Syria, though they 


'Sec Part 111 , in--es. 101-109. 
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unquestionably belong' to the era of Roman influence, differ widely from the contem- 
poraneous monuments of architecture at the center of the empire. There are certain 
characteristics of architectural arrangement and certain features of detail that are pecu- 
liar to the region, and which, in all probability, give the best idea of the classic archi- 
tecture ol Antioch that can now be gained. W e find a graceful simplicity, an accuracy 
of line, a dignity of sentiment, in the monuments of the second century in this region, 
that separate them from the architecture of the same period in other parts of the Roman 
Empire. These characteristics are sufficiently marked to indicate that the style had 
deyeloped independently of any Roman art influence. The omission of certain details 
that are inseparably connected with the Roman orders, and the substitution of others 
which are not found elsewhere, seem to prove quite conclusively that the style had 
been deyeloped in the locality, and we may safely assume that this deyelopment had 
taken place at Antioch, the metropolis. 

The Roman architecture of the second century, particularly that of the latter half of 
the century, was typically Hellenistic, as is well illustrated in the monuments which 
the Roman emperors erected in Loele-Syria, at Ba'albek ; but the monuments that 
have been spared in the mountains of Northern Central Syria show none of the ten- 



Aqueduct-bridge outride of the town of Antioch. 


dencies which are illustrated by those buildings. I he unit of measurement employed 
is frequently the Roman unit; but the art is more Creek and less Roman, as we shall 
see in the descriptions of the monuments. It would seem as if the influence of the 
building spirit of the Roman Empire in this country and in the provinces farther south, 
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as we shall see, was to expand the art of the ancient Seleucid civilization, rather than 
to introduce its own elements. 

There were numerous cities of importance in Syria during' the period of Roman 
domination, but comparatively few of them have preserved considerable remains of 
their ancient monuments through the centuries of war and earthquake and the periods 
of rebuilding in medieval and mod- 
ern times. Antioch, the ancient 
capital, has been particularly un- 
fortunate in this regard. War, 
earthquake, and Saracenic and 
modern building activity have al- 
most completely obliterated every 
vestige of Greek and Roman art. 

( )nlv a few broken fragments, a 
few arches of an aqueduct, and 
shattered masses of the city wall 
remain as monuments of ancient 
times. At Homs (the classic 
Emesa) a Roman tomb of earl\ 
date, built of opus rcticii/at/nn , u as 
the only suggestion of ancient 
Roman sway that we saw. At 

Ruin ot a Roman tomb built ot opus rcticulatiun , at Homs 

Hama a few fragments, built into 

the walls of the Saracenic castle or those of the modern houses, are the only reminders 
that this was a Roman city. In fact, in all cases where medieval castles and modern 
towns have been built upon the ancient sites, the monumental remains ot antiquity are 
never sufficient to form a basis for the restoration of the ancient city, unless those 
remains be buried beneath the present surface of the ground, awaiting the spade of the 
excavator. Two sites remain, however, which still preserve sufficient data for a partial 
restoration, at least, of the Syrian city in the imperial Roman period — the sites of 
Palmyra and Apamea. Both sites saw Saracenic castles planted upon their ruins, 
but both were spared the building of medieval or modern cities within their ancient 
walls. Both ruins preserve one or more of those characteristics of architectural 
arrangement, referred to above, which would at once distinguish the Roman city in 
Syria from that in any other part of the empire. 

Palmyra. The distinguishing feature of the well-known and wonderfully preserved 
remains in Palmyra is the grand colonnade, that stupendous avenue of columns that 
stretched from one end to the other of the great city, carrying, it is believed, a shel- 
ter from the sun to the main street. 1 here is evidence that other colonnaded streets 
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intersected the main avenue at different points. A characteristic detail of these colon- 
nades is the bracket or console for the support of a statue that appears upon a major- 
ity of the columns that have been preserv ed. These brackets are, in ever}' case, cut 
as part of a drum inserted between the upper and middle thirds of the column, the parts 
of the shaft above and below being general lv monoliths. These colonnades of Palmyra 



Temple of the Sun, at Palmyra. Columns and eella wall on east side. 


are often assigned to the third century, probably for the reason that the most famous 
inscriptions upon the columns are those of (Jueen Zenobia and her family, and range 
from 251 to 271 a. lx; but there are other inscriptions which prove that parts of these 
colonnades were built at least as early as the first half of the second centurv. 1 More- 
over, the famous tomb of Iamlichus, which is classic in its minor details, dates from the 
latter part of the first century, the year 83 a.d., and proves that classic art was 
known in Palmyra even in the first century. The temple which is generallv referred 
to as the lemple of the Sun stood in the midst of a huge rectangular peribolos, 
inclosed by a high wall provided with a portico on all sides within, a double row 
of columns on the north, east, and south, and a single row of taller columns on the 
west. I his peribolos now contains a modern v illage of low mud huts closely crowded 
together. The site of the temple is almost entirely hidden bv these habitations, 
though its eella walls 2 and eight columns of the eastern flank of its peristyle, with the 
great portal between two of the columns of the west flank, are still to be seen above 
the roofs of the village, while an exedra atone end of the eella is visible within the 

1 I)e Vogue, Inscriptions Senuti<iues, Part I.insis. 4 and 8. 

' Phc longer u\is of this temple lies 1101th and south (see Wood. Ruiils of Palimra and linlbei . Tub. 111 ). 
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buildings of the mosque which partly occupies it. Large portions of the inclosing 
wall of the peribolos are still preserved on all sides, and, with them, are a number of 
the columns which were members of the continuous portico that was carried around 
the quadrangle. All of these remains have been generally considered to have been 
about contemporaneous with the great colonnades of the city or to have belonged, in 
large part, to the restorations which the Emperor Aurelian is know n to have made 
after the fall of Palmyra. Two inscriptions, 1 however, were found by Dr. Littmann 
upon two columns of the portico at the eastern side; they are dated 28 29 and 70 71 
a. i)., and show that this portion of the temple inclosure, at least, is of an early date. 

Colonnaded avenues similar to those at Palmyra are still to be found, standing in 
part, at least, in turn cities on the borders of the ancient province of Arabia, Rosra and 
Cerasa. Ample remains of the same order are plainly visible at Shehba (Philippop- 
olis), though all here are lying prostrate. The same feature is known, from ancient 
descriptions, to have constituted one of the chief beauties of Antioch, and evidences 
of such a structure on a grand scale are easily traceable in the fallen ruins of Apamea. 2 



Temple of the Sun, at Palmyra. Northwest angle of peribolos from top ot mosque. 


It is in the classic remains of these last two cities — Antioch and Apamea — that 
our interest would naturally center, in view of our study of the classic ruins of North- 
ern Central Syria. The former w as undoubtedly the political capital of the region in 
question, w hile the latter w as the nearest large city on its southern border. 


' Sec Part IV. Palm, inscs. 1 and 2. 

•The only colonnaded streets of classic times known outside of Syria are two in Asia Minor, which were 

probably suggested by those at Antioch. 
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Data for the architecture of Antioch must be taken entirely from ancient literary 
sources, for naught remains in situ in the Antakiyah of to-day but the aqueducts and 
walls alluded to above; and any discussion based upon literary evidence alone must 
be unsatisfactory at best, for lack of details. 

Apamea. The classic architecture of Apamea, quite the opposite of that of Antioch, 
may be studied from ample though fragmentary remains w hich lie scattered over the 
broad plateau lying to the east of the hill upon w hich the walls of a ruined Saracenic 
castle embrace the squalid modern village of Rabat il-Mudik, in place of the buildings 
of the ancient acropolis. These remains are all inclosed w ithin the ruined walls of 



Kal-at il-Muilik, the acropolis of Apamea, from the southeast. 


the classic citv, and include, besides the great colonnade of w hich mention has already 
been made, a much-ruined basilica w ith extensive dependencies, part of the substructure 
of a very large building (possibly a temple), and the extensive foundations and com- 
pletely ruined superstructures of a number of large buildings whose character and 
purpose cannot be made out without systematic excavation. There its sufficient evi- 
dence, how ever, in the fragments still visible to prove that the buildings of w hich they 
are detail* were somewhat anterior to the great edifices at Ha'albek, w hose dates 
may be definitely fixed within the four quarters of the third century. This gives a 
particular interest to the remains at Apamea. 

1 he acropolis rose from the western side of the city and sloped dow n to the lake on 
that side. 1 he city w alls extended north and south from the acropolis, and were then 
carried eastward to the east wall, inclosing a large area. I hew are easily traceable 
throughout their entire length. Parts of them seem to have been rebuilt in Saracenic 
times, but, in a number of places, ancient stonework of excellent character is still in 
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situ. On the east and south a deep, narrow uadi forms a natural moat below the 
walls, but on the north, where the necropolis was situated, the country is level. 
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ning 4.60 ni., is in place. It is of seniicircul 
towers contained a stair reached from within 



7f 



ar form, and is laid drw Each of the 
by a small door in the wall beside the 
main arch. Both are now masses 
of broken building stones, though the 
eastern tower shows parts of two en- 
gaged columns in place on the exterior, 
and these, with fragments of capitals, 
pilasters, and heavy cornice blocks, 
show that the ‘gateway was of a more 
or less ornate character. 

This gate forms the outer entrance 
of a dipylon, the inner gate of which 
has been completely destroyed. The 
two were about hftx meters apart and 
were connected by two massive walls, 
w hich were largely rebuilt during the 
later period of the city's history, when 
the material was drawn from the neigh- 
boring necropolis; for they are partly 
composed of Roman stelae and other 
fragments. Two of these stela; may 
be seen oil page 286. 


c'oloxxadks. Extending from the 
south gate of the city to the north gate, 

- . ‘ ' ^ o ’ 

a great avenue of columns bisected the 
i city. Two shorter colonnaded streets 

- I 

lii, r --i- order of the great colonnade at Apamea. joined the mam a\ ciiue, connecting it 

with the two east gates. These were 
probably carried tow ard the acropolis, but all remains of them on the west side of the 
great colonnade are lost. The main avenue was over a mile in length and a little 
over ten meters wide between the colonnades. Behind the colonnades ran a wall, 
broken at intervals for the intersecting streets. At these points the columns were 
widely spaced. 'Idle wall was pierced with frequent doorways, which probably 
opened into shops and other buildings, d he space between the columns and the 
w all was roofed. I hi s method of combining streets and shops w as undoubtedly of 
Oriental origin, and may have had a prototype in ancient Oriental architecture. It 
is perpetuated still in the great bazaars of the Orient. No portion of these great 
structures is standing over ten feet above the present ground level ; but it is not 
difficult to restore them from the abundance of fragments which remain. The order 
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of the colonnade is Corinthian from one end to the other (see Fig. 21), the only con- 
spicuous variation being' in the shafts, of which there are three kinds, plain, fluted, 
and twisted. The whole structure 
is built of a hard w hite limestone. 


The intercolumniations measure 
3 m. The columns stood upon 
low pedestals 1.20 m. square and 
.50 m. high. The Attic base is 
.35 m. high, and the shaft 6.84 m. 
high, 1 m. in diameter at the bottom, 
and .80 111. at the top. The capitals 
are 1 m. high and vary from 1.15 to 
1.40 111. in width at the top. 'Idle 
simple fluted columns have twenty- 
four channelings, the twisted col- 
limns have only twenty. The 



Ruiib o! the great colonnade at Apamea. looking north. 


entablature is composed of three pieces — an architrave .60 m. high, a frieze of .68 m., 
and a cornice of .60 111. Idle architrave has in some cases only two bands, in others 
three. The frieze is generally plain, but fragments were found with triglyphs and metopes 
carved in the frieze, the triglyphs .40 m., the metopes .55 m. wide. Idle soffits of the 



>cal .-01 1 in 


Mg. 22 . Plan of basilica and its dependencies 
at Apamea. 


consoles of the cornice are plain, but the 
lacuna: are coffered, and ornamented 
with conventionalized fruits and flowers. 

i’.\si lica. A little to the north of the 
middle of the great colonnade are the 
massive remains of a great building which 
was probably a civic edifice of some sort 
(Fig. 22). It is situated upon the west 
side of the colonnade and faces the east, 
with its portico directly upon the colon- 
nade. It consists of a main building (A) 
of basilical plan, surrounded on three 
sides with a colonnaded court. Idle east 
wall of the main structure was extended 


on either side to form one wall of the courtyard. I he six-columned portico (B) of 
the main building w as w ider than the building itself, and a small doorway ((_ ) on either 
hand connected it with the court. On the east side of these extension walls were six 


small chambers (I)), — three on either side of the portico, — opening upon the colon- 
nade; and at either end was a passageway (H) between the court and the colonnade. 
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The exterior ot the w alls of the basilica allow s six pilasters on either side and on the 
rear in the second story, resting upon a projecting molding. Below this molding, on 

the south side, one mac- 
see a row of niches 
with nicely caned 
pediments just visible 
above the debris. 
There were two niches, 
one round-topped and 
4J one rectangular, below 
each of the spaces be- 
tween the pilasters. 
The side walls of the 
; Ji *' A portico have each two 

* ■*-.* ^ . * J* 

* niches, one above the 

Kxlcriol of the bosilka. from the M-uthwca. 

other. The central 

jtortal has been totally demolished, but the small doorways on either side have richly 
molded lintels and cornices (Tig. 23). The interior was divided bv two rows of four 
columns each. The columns were of the _ . 



Corinthian order, 6.08 m. high, and were 
supported upon cubical plinth blocks .90 m. 
square. The presen ed portions of the court- 
yard wall and colonnade consist of a mas- 
sice piece of wall pierced w ith six large 
windows, and portions of three columns still 
in situ. The great windows are delicately 
molded all around, and are separated bv 
pilasters with brackets above corresponding to 


M./ 



1 ill 23. Small portal ((', in portico of basilica. 

the columns. I hese windows are pro- 
vided cv ith stops for 
evooden shutters, and 



Wcg Sv,all of i minx jrd of l.j-ilii .1. from tin. c.ot. 


show holes for an iron 
grill near the outside. 

ollll'.k krixs. Be- 
tween the basilical 
structure and the north 
gate, on the west side 
of the great colonnade, 
are the ruins < >f am >ther 
large building. Miuh 
of the material has been 
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carried away, but the east end is preserved to the height of four courses. It shows a 
great apse 10.50 in. vide inside. As the curve of this apse embraces the entire- 
width ot the building, and as there are no remains of rooms beside it, it is hardly to 
be supposed that tin's building was a church. 

On the slope of the hill south of the acropolis, near the road which leads down to the 
water, stood another large edifice, all of which has disappeared with the exception ot a 
mass of masonrv, a 
section of a huge 
arched substructure 
covered with great 
slabs of stone, which 
probablv formed the 
basement of a temple 
or other large building. 

The outside wall, on 
the north, shows a 
decoration of pilasters 
with good Corinthian 
caps and an entabla- 
ture above them. 

Ruin ot arched substructure, trom the east. 

Near the north gate 

are the ruins of a small structure in good classic stvle, the doorwav of which is 
shown in big. 24. In the midst of the great colonnade is a tall, upright slab carved 

with a figure in low relief, which, from the thvrstis which it 

v. g holds and from the grape-vine about it, may be designated 

i as Dionvsus. The relief mav have formed the inside of 

— ; the jamb of a monumental portal in the colonnade. It is 

— - j.,,, „ 4 described on page 285. 

d'he Roman influence, which seems to ha\e been firmlv established at Antioch at 
the end of the first centurv n.c., w as not long in stretching out toward the Hast, in 
which direction the course of the empire was rapidlv taking its wa\. One of the 
recognized methods emploved at the time of the Rmperor I rajan for the extension of 
the empire and for the opening up and settlement of new Iv acquired territorv was the 
construction of roads. These roads served not onlv a militarv ])ur])ose in connection 
with the transportation and maintenance of troops, but a distinctlv ci\ ie end in facili- 
tating colonization and commerce. 

Roman Road. The remains of a great Roman road are to be traced eastward from 
the region of Antioch, around the northern end of the Djebel Rarisha, turning first in 
a southeasterlv direction to cross the plain ot Sermeda and the low ridge of the Djebel 
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Ilalakah, and then toward the east, across the plain, to the site of ancient Chalcis. 
Considerable portions of this road are excavated in the solid rock where it passes 
through a defile between the northern end of the Djebel Harisha and the upper section 
of the Djebel Ilalakah, and a large section of it, built of massive blocks of limestone 
carefulK' fitted together, is w onderfullv preserved in the southern section of the Djebel 
Ilalakah, north of kefr kermin. beginning just where the rock\' hillside rises from 
the plain of Sermeda, the road ascends at an easy tirade; from this point it is almost 
perfectlv presented for a distance of oxer 1200 m., crossing oxer the ridge and 
descending into the xallev to the south, broken bv occasional angles. This section of 
the road is a little oxer 6 m. wide, and is constructed of huge blocks of limestone, 
\ aiming from .70 m. to [.20 m. square, and laid on the lix ing rock. T he thickness 
of the blocks varies, according to the lexel, from .68 m. to 1.30 m. The sides are 
evenlv laid, but are not smooth and haxe excrv appearance of hax ing been originallv 
concealed below the lex el of the soil xvhich has noxv disappeared. There are distinct 



Rimun ro.nl north ot Reh Kermin. \ie\v looking vmth 


traces of shallow transxerse grooxes cut in the surface of the pavement to insure a 
secure footing; but the constant traffic of centuries has nearlv worn them axvay. T he 
fact that the road disappears in the soil of a x allev abox e kefr kermin, and again tit the 
edge of the fertile plain of Sermeda, to appear on the opposite side of the plain in the other 
section of the ring of the Djebel Ilalakah, near Bab il-I lawa, makes it appear as though 
the road had been buried in these lower levels l>x r the soil that was washed down from 
the hills, making the “bottoms" much higher than they were in antiquitx ; for a pax ed 
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roadway would have been much more necessary in the mud of the \ alleys than upon 
the drier slopes of the hills, as is proved in practice to-dav. especially in the wet 
season. Xo definite date, of course, can be pix el) to the building of this great road, 
though it would seem most natural to assign it to the greatest of all periods of Roman 
road-buildinp — the beginning of the second century a.d. — and the period of the most 
important military operations of the Romans to the east of Svria. Above the rock-cut 
portion of the road, half a mile east of kasr il-Renat, on the upper or northern side 
of the defile, within a square plaque carved in the face of the rock, about 1.20 m. 
above the road and the same distance from it, is an inscription. 1 The occurrence of 
the name of Marcus Aurelius in this inscription shows that the cutting was made as 


earlv as the tune of that emperor, but the 
the builder of the road, and is probably 
later than the cuttinp, which may be 
the work of enpineers of the liepinninp 
of the second centurw This route, in 
its immediate relation to the Porta* Sv- 
rke, was undoubtedly one of the main 
arteries of Roman activity in Northern 
Syria, and not far from its course the 
earliest monuments of Roman occu- 
pation in Northern Syria are found. 

Inscriptions datinp from the second 
century are quite numerous in this 
neighborhood, but only five distinctly 
classic monuments of architecture from 
this region were published by M. de 
Vogue; four of them are definitely 
dated, and of these, three belong to the 
second century; the fourth belongs to 
the early years of the next century. 
Two of the above monuments belong 
to the reign of the Kmperor Hadrian 
— the bicolumnar tomb monument 
near Sermeda, dated 132 a.d., and the 
rock-hew n tomb of Tiberius C laudius 
Sosander, near Pshindelaya, dated 
134 a.d. The former of these is situated 
latter lies farther west, in the mountains 
but less than 25 miles in a straight line t< 


inscription does not refer to this emperor as 



Monuiiioiu near scnneila. lean tile 'nuth. 


in plain view of the great Roman road; the 
of the Djebel il- A la, remote from the road, 
1 the east of Antioch. 


l’art 111. him.. 74. 
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Sermeda. motUMXAR montment , 1 132 a. n. I lie Sermeda columns arc typicall y 
Syrian, so far as the conception of the monument is concerned, but the details ot the 
monument are purely classic. The moldings of the basement, the profiles of the 
column ba^cm the proportions of the shaft, the details of the Corinthian capitals, are 
pure in st\ le anil refined in execution. An indiv idual characteristic, perhaps, appears 
in the small section of entablature which connects the tw o shafts at about two thirds 
of their height. The tomb for w hich this monument w as intended is undoubtedly one 
of the several rock-hewn chambers below the flat surface of the rock, upon which it 
stands. These are approached by steep, wedge-shaped staircases terminating in front 
of small rectangular openings, originally closed by stone doors. The chambers 
within are square, fiat-roofed, and provided with three broad arcosolia, embracing each 
a single sarcophagus. The inscription 2 is on the south side, just below the columns. 



dumb of i'ibcriu- Claudius Sosunder, at lishindelaya. 


Bshindelaya. Tuvin, 3 134 ,\.i>. The Roman tomb at Bshindelava is a specimen of 
rock-cutting rather than an example of classic architecture. A few points with refer- 
ence to its ornamental details, however, should be mentioned in view of some of the 
monuments to be described later on. Idle face of the rock, which has been cut to 
form the fayade of the tomb, presents two piers standing between two pilasters, or 
anta.‘ ; above them is the heavy rock-cut entablature. The piers and pilasters have 
moldings which represent caps; the architrave, which contains the inscription, 1 is 
banded and molded in good classic style, and above it runs a broad frieze of bucrania 
and garlands, a classic form of ornament not infrequent in Syria. 

1 I .1 riL ( LiitKilu. I’l y v 

(.,1 S\ nt: ( ‘entrain. I’l-. y2. yj bi- 


J Part 111. in-c . 87 . 
4 Part 111, him . 8. 
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Katura. iucom'mxar MOXHIEXT, 1 195 \. I). The third dated structure of the 
second century in this region, published by M. de Vogue, and still to be seen, is the 


bicolumnar tomb monument of a young- 
soldier named Reginus, at Katura. It 
w as built in 195 a.d., 2 and differs mate- 
rially from the monument at Sermeda : 
first, in being of a different order, — Ro- 
man Doric, — and, secondly, in its base- 
ment, which, instead of being a simple, 
solid pedestal, is a small barrel-yaulted 
dromos leading to a rock-hewn tomb in 
the rear of the monument, w hich is situ- 
ated on a hillside. 

Banakfur. tomb. 3 Besides these 
three tombs, whose dates are known, 
M. de Vogue publishes a fourth monu- 
ment in classic style, for which no date 
can be found ; this is the rock-cut tomb 
at Banakfur, a ruined and deserted town 
in the Djebel Barisha, about midw ay be- 
tween Sermeda and Bshindelaya. This 
tomb is interesting as presenting a form 
quite different from that of Sosander’s 



Tomb at Banakfur. 


sented, but a yariety of moldings and orn 




Tomb of Regmii'-. at Katura. 


tomb. The face of the rock has but one 
large opening, within which is a small yesti- 
bule with a diminutiye doorway leading into 
a square tomb chamber of the ordinary type. 
The main opening is flanked on either side 
by a three-quarter column of the tinted Ionic 
style. Aboye this, and still in relief, are a 
classic entablature and a pediment. 

In these four specimens of classic style 
we ha\e not only the three orders repre- 
unent. With these published monuments ot 


1 La Syric Centralc, Bl. 94. 


■ Bait 111. iiiM'. 1 


1 a Sviiu ( cntralc. Bl. 93. 
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the classic period in mind for comparison and reference, w e may search the mountains 
of Northern Central Syria for other monuments of the same period, and we shall not 
find them wanting; for tombs of various kinds and edifices of different purposes 
are to be found in many parts of this district from north to south, not centered 
about one or two localities, but well disseminated over the country. 


Benabil . 1 column. \Ye may begin at Benabil, a ruined town at the northern end of 
the Djebel il- A ‘la, w here the most conspicuous object is a single standing column, the 


remnant of a bicolumnar monument simil; 



Monument at JJenat >il. 


ir to that of Sermeda. The pedestal is 
perfectly preserved ; its proportions and 
moldings are almost identical with those 
of the Sermeda column, but the columns 
in this case w ere not raised upon a plinth 
block as at Sermeda, but rested directly 
upon the pedestal. The profile of the 
base of the column is similar to that of the 
other ; but the unfluted shaft is built up 
of only four drums, while those of the 
published monument consist of as many 
as twelve drums, though the height is 
about the same — io m. Both capitals 
have disappeared. 

Bashmishli. columns. In the inhab- 
ited village of Bashmishli, which occu- 
pies a portion of the site of an ancient 
town of considerable size, about five 
miles due east of Benabil, in the northern 
end of the Djebel Barisha, are fragments 
of a structure that can be nothing else 
than the remains of another bicolumnar 
monument. These fragments lie tit the 
southwest tingle of the group of modern 
houses. They consist of four drums of 


columns of large dimensions, a single base, fragments of ti capital of the Corinthian 
order, and a large section of the uppermost part of tin entablature with moldings 
on three sides. This block represents one half of the uppermost course of the en- 
tablature and shows the moldings of one short end and of two half sides of the whole 
cornice, which must have consisted of two blocks of stone. 1 here are no remains 


Fur furthu (lisuiptmn of t Ilfs town sec [>. Ckj. 
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of the basement visible. Its quadrated blocks were probably Used as material in the 
construction of the modern houses of Bashmishli. 

Kefr Ruma. com mix. At Kefr Ruma, in the Djebel Riha, on the road between 
Hass and Ma'arrit in-Nirman, are the remains of a columnar structure which ntav 
have been another of these bicolumnar tomb monuments. 

I did not see this ruin; it was photographed by Dr. Pren- 
tice. The photograph from w hich the accompanying sketch 
w as made show s one half of a basement similar to that at 
Benabil and six drums of a column above it. The mold- 
ings of the pedestal are similar to those of the monuments 
at Sermeda and Benabil. 

Bamukka. Town. ( )f the undated rock-hewn tombs 
which are classic in their details, that near Bamukka is one 
of the most important. Bamukka is a deserted, ruined 
town, not more than a quarter of a mile northwest of Bash- 
mishli ; it may almost be considered as part of that town. 

The tomb in question is situated two hundred paces or more 
to the south of the ruins. It is excavated in the hat rock 
surface of the plateau, and is like the great tomb at Bshindelava in this respect, except 

that the descending dromos occu- 
- ^ pies the whole w idth of the rec- 

tangular excavation. At the north 
end of the excavation the perpen- 
dicular wall of rock is cut to form 
the facade of the tomb. Two un- 
fluted Doric columns between two 
pilasters form the front of the vesti- 
bule. T he rock above the col- 
umns is carved in the form of an 
entablature, whose moldings are- 
similar to those of Sosander’s 
tomb, except that there arc three 
fascia* in the architrave instead of 
two. The ornamental frieze is 
wanting; but, upon the lower 
members of the architrave, a 
wreath, tied with flowing fillets 
carved in relief, serves tor decoration. T he open excavation of this tomb was sur- 
rounded by a wall 2.50 m. high. The wall was broken in front, on the south. 



loinh at 15.urr.ikka. tiom the ■'OUth. 



Monument at Kefr Ruma. 
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by a low portal. The rear portion of the wall and this portal are still in situ. This 
section ot wall is laid in the best polygonal stvle. The stonework is double-faced ; 
the blocks are cut with great precision and have a perfectly smooth outer sur- 
face. In comparing this wall with the polygonal walls at Bankusa and Nuriveh, a 
considerable difference of treatment will be noticed. The tomb wall is far more 
mechanically polygonal; the effort to secure a polygonal effect, and at the same 
time preserve a smooth outer surface, is very evident; in fact, there is just the rela- 
tion between them that exists between the early polygonal or Pelasgian walls in Italy 
and the later Roman copies of the same style of wall-building. Above the polygonal 
wall is a heavy cornice, in section a cyma recta, which is also preserved over the 
portal, where it serves as a lintel. 

Ktellata. To.wn. Another rock-hewn tomb, resembling the foregoing in many 
respects, was found by Dr. Prentice at the other extremity of the region, at Ktellata in 

the northern part of the 
Djebel Riha. 1 give the 
description from notes taken 
by him. The general plan 
of this tomb is w holly dif- 
ferent from that of the pre- 
ceding examples at Bshin- 
delaya and Bamukka, and 
is more like that of the 
Banakfur tomb. It is not 
excavated in the level rock, 
but is cut directly into the 
hillside. The perpendicular 
surface of the rock is cut to 

form a Doric facade like that 
Rock-hewn tomb at Ktellata. tit - 

of the Bamukka tomb. 1 he 

columns rest upon three steps. The fayade is quite plain, but w ithin the vestibule are 
certain changes of plan and decoration. On the left of the vestibule as you enter is a 
deep recess, the floor of w hich is raised about a meter above that of the vestibule. 

I here are two window -like openings in the outer wall of the recess. The exterior of 
the wall of the recess is cut to a smooth surface, w hile above the tomb, on a smoothed 
siirtace of rock cut back from the face of the fayade, is a plate in relief, w hich is placed 
o\ cr the center of the w hole width of the tomb, including the recess. 

1 he decorations of the tomb consist of a small altar in relief upon the left-hand pilas- 
ter, within the portico, of three garlanded bucrania above the doorway of the tomb, 
and a small niche on the right wall of the vestibule, containing a head w ith the horns 
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of the crescent moon appearing on either side of it. In front of the portico, on the 
right, is a cube of natural rock engaged with the face of the tomb wall, which may 
have served as a pedestal for an altar or statue. 


Babutta. tomb. Another sort of rock-hewn tomb belonging to the classic period 
is that in which the tomb chamber is cut in the natural rock, but in which the facade 
is built up and roofed over with dressed stone. Idle finest and best-preserved exam- 
ple of this kind of 


tomb was found at 
Rclbutta, a completely 
ruined and deserted 
town on the northern 
slope of the Kubbit 
Babutta, the highest 
peak of the Djebel 
Barisha, overlooking 
the plain of Sermeda. 
The tomb proper is 
of the usual type with 
three arcosolia ; the 
vestibule is of the dis- 
tyle plan, seen in the 
foregoing examples, 
ddie rear wall of the 
vestibule and the 



Tomb at Uabutta, from the north. 


lower portion of the right wall are of natural rock; all the rest is built. Viewed from 
the front the facade presents the appearance of a small temple distyle in antis. The 
two columns are of the unfluted Doric order, the echinus being carved with egg-and- 
dart ornament, the neck with the bead and reel. The caps of the pilasters are plainly 
molded, d he moldings of the triple banded architrave are particularly rich. Above 
the architrave is a triangular pediment, the cornice of w hich is executed upon the 
ends of long slabs w hich form the roof of the vestibule. This cornice does not con- 
form to the straight lines of the tvmpanum, but is broken at an obtuse angle above 
the centers of the outer intercolumniations, and thus fails to form an angle w ith the 
end of the architrave upon w hich it falls above the inner face of the pilaster. 


From this review of the tombs of Northern Central Syria w hich bear the stamp of 
classic art of the second centurv, we may turn to the study of the architecture of the 
same period as illustrated in the same region by monuments of greater architectural 
significance. 
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Burdj Bakirha. ti-mim.k, i 6 1 a. i). The most important classic monument which 
this expedition found was a small temple, called l>v the natives Burdj Bakirha. It is 
situated on the northern slope of the highest portion of the Djebel Barisha, upon a 
spur of rock, with a wide and splendid prospect over the Sermeda plain, and across 
the bordering foot-hills at the northeastern end of the Djebel Barisha toward the dome 
of the Djebel Shekh Berekat. The site mav easily have been one of the “ high 
places" of the early inhabitants, which the Roman conquerors chose further to sanctify 
by the building of a shrine which should give a ( Ireco- Roman character to this ancient 



Temple and gate'wn at Burdj Bakirha. looking northeast. 


Oriental place of worship, and clothe the old tradition with the dignity of classic 
architecture. J he remains upon this interesting site consist of a partly ruined tetra- 
style prostyle temple of Roman plan, and to the west of it a massive gateway, w hich 
was doubtless the upper entrance to the sacred precinct of the temple, w hich must 
originally have been surrounded by a wall. The major portion of the temple cella is 
quite intact; of the portico only one entire column, half of another, and the bases of 
the two others are still in situ. From its ruins tlm plan and style of the temple may 
be amply studied, while an inscription 1 upon the lintel of the pylon of the temenos 
gives a definite date, 1 6 1 vie, which is undoubtedly contemporaneous with the build- 
ing of the temple. I he plan of the temple and the style of its superstructure mav be 
seen in the accompanying draw ings and photographs. It remains only to speak of the 
details, w hich exhibit a very elegant treatment of the Corinthian order. The columns 

' Burt III. iioc. 48. Sec also Hermes. Vol. XXXVII, |>. iiK. 
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of the portico arc raised 
upon low pedestals ; 
and their shafts arc un- 
fluted and have a flat 
annulet 30 cm. below 
the astragal as a sort 
of neck molding. The 
capitals, a little taller 
than the Roman type, 
are rich and flowing, 
but not over-elaborat- 
ed. The upper por- 
tion of the shaft — that 
above the annulet — is 
engaged with the capi- 
tal, a detail not uncom- 
mon in Syria. The 
pilasters at the angles 
and along the sides of 
the cella wall are not 
prominent, but their 



Temple at Burdj Bakirha. from the cast. 

caps are particularly 
beautiful. They con- 
sist of a single row of 



Temple at Burdj Bakirha, west and smith walls. 


four tall, stiff acanthus 
leaves which curl 
deeply over at the top, 
and above these is 
a fine egg-and-dart 
molding bv wav of 
echinus. The abacus 
is delicately molded. 
The architrave con- 
sists of three faseke and 
a molded cymatium. 
For the frieze is sub- 
stituted a narrow, flat 
band; a bed mold of 
small dentils appears 
beneath the fillets of 
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a deep cyma recta which was introduced in place of a corona, and along' the sides and 
presumable in front was enriched with bucrania and garlands in relief. The west- 
ern pediment is sufficiently preserved to warrant complete restoration. It is quite 

plain, but for the 
second of its three 
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courses, where the 

•»-—»- figure of an eagle 
p~. ^ ^ appears in bold re- 

^ -A V* ' nice of the pedi- 

u ■ ment is the same as 

| ‘ that which is used 

’"'A* | - • ; ! below it — a dentil 

•*- * j , 

» . ! ‘ il r mold and a broad 

/ r r -■ { ,, : 11 L 

' j Of, .. cyma recta. The 

I cL .... • .1 w treatment of the 

whole edifice, its pro- 
portions and its dec- 
orative details, is the 
most chaste and dig- 
nified in all Syria. 
The purity and sim- 
plicity of its style 

Gate of the sacred precinct at Burdj Bakirha. Speak at once for an 

early date, even had 

we not the date upon the pylon. Compared with the temple of the same size at 
Isriyeh 1 or with the extensive remains at Ba'albek, which are certainly third-century 
structures, the difference of period is apparent at once. The moldings are delicate and 
refined; the carved ornament is scanty, but simple and well placed, and is in strong 
contrast to the coarse over-elaboration of the monuments mentioned above. The 
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(Kite ot’ the sacred precinct at Burdj Bakirha. 


pilaster-caps are more simple and elegant, and the sculptured rinceaux of the friezes 
are entirely wanting. The profiles of the moldings of the temple are in keeping with 
those of the dated pylon, which, of itself, is a beautiful monument. The monolithic 
jambs are ornamented on the outside onlv; there are no pilasters, but fine frame 
moldings of classic profile — three faseke, a evma reversa, and a broad fillet. The 
same molding is carried across the lintel, and above it runs a simple frieze band, in 
section a cyma recta. \ his is surmounted bva cvmatium. All of these moldings are 
executed in relief upon the lintel. At either end of the lintel moldings, upon the 
plain surface of the lintel, w hich projects in either direction, is a small altar, carved 


1 Sec p. 7 6. 
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colonnade, upon w hich two doorways open in the lower story, and two doorways and 
seyeral w indow s in the upper story. The end walls of the house are surmounted by 

gables which show the disposition of the roof; but the pro- 
jections of the end walls show that there was an angle 
between the roof of the main building and that of the colon- 
nade. The details of the ornament of this house are worthy 
of special mention and will seiwe as an aid in dating the 
structure. The colonnades are of first importance. In the 

lower story a characteristic treatment 
of Roman Ionic is employed. The 
capital is yery fiat, the yolutes are 
small, and the small section of the 
echinus w hich appears is caryed with 
the egg and dart. Aboye these col- 
umns is a simple Ionic architraye 
of two faces, w ith a cymatium at the 
top. The order of the upper story is 
Corinthian of a pure classic type, as 
may be seen in an engaged three-quarter column which stood at the west end of the 
colonnade. The capital and the base are similar to those of the Corinthian columns 
of the early dated 
monuments of the 
region. The upper 
and lower doorways 
which are shown in 
the photograph on 
page 69 are another 
index of the period; 
the lower opening is 
flanked by pilasters 
with simple mold- 
ings ; the lintel repre- 
sents a section of en- 
tablature w i th banded 
architraye, frieze, 
and dentil moldings, 
surmounted by a 
cornice supported by 

well-executed modillions. The upper doorway is molded all round, in the same style 

'This plan, like all plans published herewith when not otherwise specified, is drawn to the scale of .0025 in. ; 

the restoration, .00^0 m. 
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East and rear wall of house at IJenabil. 
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as the gate at Burdj Bakirha, but is finished by a cornice of large dentils beneath a 
cymatium. Two small coupled windows at the back of the house have little flat pi- 
lasters at either side, but their lintels are quite plain. The four angles of the house 
are marked by flat pilasters, with caps of simple profile at the top of each story. The 
other ruined houses of Benabil preserve neither columns nor doorways, but the rear 
and side walls show windows flanked bv little pilasters, and pilasters of two stories 
at the main angles of the house. 

All of these details are distinctly classic and compare favorably with the details 
of monuments which are dated in the second century. I have no hesitation in assign- 
ing these houses to that century, and in calling them the earliest houses of the Roman 
period in Northern Central Syria. In the domestic architecture of the Christian 
period throughout this region these details are either very differently treated or are 
wholly wanting. 

Silfaya. portal. Other remains which, from their details, also appear to be of the 
earlier Roman period exist in this region in fragmentary form only. But there are 
two doorways of particular interest which should be noticed. The most striking one 
is a large portal at Silfaya, a completely ruined town in the northern end of the Djebcl 
Barisha, three quarters of a mile- 
northwest of Bamukka, where one 
of the early tombs already dis- 
cussed is situated. This portal 
stands prominent!}' upon the top of 
the hill upon whose southern slope 
the town stood, and faces the east. 

The building to which it belonged 
has been entirely destroyed, only 
the portal and a portion of the 
wall in which it stood remaining 
intact. The fragment of this wall, 
which was only 6 m. w ide, shows 
that stones of unusual size were 
employed for the building, and 
the dressing of the blocks, both for the joints and for the outer surface, is unusually 
accurate and beautiful; regular courses are ignored, and the jambs of the portal arc- 
all but monolithic, a single small block having been inserted between the monoliths 
and the lintel. The doorway stands nearly 3 m. high and is over 1.50 m. broad, 
which precludes the possibility of its having belonged to a private house. Hither 
jamb is ornamented by a pilaster with delicate moldings. It is a curious fact that 
the lower portion of each pilaster— that upon the monoliths — is wider than that 



Portal at Silt'ava. 
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executed upon the small block above, which provides the capital. The architrave 
moldings, the cvma recta of the frieze band, the dentils above it, the consoles, the co- 
rona and cymatium of the cornice, present a 
perfect classic entablature of the Corinthian 
order, executed with remarkable delicacy and 
thorough classic spirit. The accuracy of 
every line and the high finish of every detail 
make this a monument of unusual beauty. 

BAbiska. doorway. The other doorway 
which, by reason of its stvle and technique, 
is to be classed with this group of monu- 
ments is to be found at Babiska. The 
greater portion of the ruins at this place 
belongs to later centuries, but in their midst 
stands a building w hose front wall may be 
classed with that of the ruin just described 
at Si 1 fay a, 
and which 

contains the doorway about to be described. It 
may be added here that the rear wall of this 
building and one end wall which has been preserved 
are built in a style which is a curious blending of 
polygonal and quadrated stonework (see page 45). 

The whole building is oblong in plan, with open- 
ings on one side, and was probably a dwelling, 
d'he doorway in question is in the long south 
wall ; its dimensions are those of an opening in a 
private house. Hither jamb bears a simple classic 
pilaster. The lintel has the lower members of a 
classic entablature executed in relief upon its sur- 
face ; but above this, instead of a frieze and cornice, 
we find three semicircles in high relief, so disposed 
that thev appear to be three festoons blocked out 
in stone, the details of which were never executed. 

It is worthy of notice that the jambs of this door- 
way incline slightly at the top and that the pilasters 
taper toward the bottom, as do those of the lower doorway in the house at Benabil. 

Dehes. doorwus. ( )f the same general type of architecture as the foregoing are 
two portals at Dehes, an extensive ruined town about a mile and a half to the south 



Superposed doorways of a house at Dehes. 



Portal of a house in Babiska. 
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of Bashmishli. These portals stand one above the other, the sole remains of the 
building to which they belonged. The upper doorway is very simple in its details; 
the pilasters on either side are the only marks that give it any claim to be mentioned 
among the doorways already cited ; the entablature and cornice above, though well 
executed, are too plain to be used as evidence. The lower doorway is without pilas- 
ters, but the delicate use of dentils and other moldings in its lintel classes it with the 
portals of the house at Benabil. 

II 

THIRD CD NT DRY 

T HE characteristics of architectural style under Roman influence during the third 
century in parts of Syria are most pronounced. The buildings of Ba'albek and 
Palmyra are magnificent illustrations of its tendencies — grandiose proportions, over- 
elaboration of ornament, the covering of flat surfaces with elaborate carving, the use of 
unstructural features, such as consoles that have nothing to support, and the general 
lack of precision in the execution of small details, the aim being to secure a rich 
and imposing effect from a distance, rather than one that would bear minute examination. 

But the influence of Rome in Northern Central Syria during this period seems to 
have been even less potent than during the preceding century. As has been said 
above, very few inscriptions of the third century have been found in this region, and 
the number of published monuments of this epoch here is exceedingly small. M. de 
Vogue publishes but a single dated monument of the third century from Northern 
Syria and but one undated monument which could be assigned to that period. 

KAtura. tomi! .monument, 1 222 a. i). The first of these is a monument at katura, 
where M. de Vogue found the bicolumnar monument of Reginus (see page 61). This 
is also a tomb monument, somewhat of the same order, but with two shafts of quad- 
rangular section instead of columns supporting its entablature. An inscription - desig- 
nates this as the tomb of one Isidoros, and gives the date 222 a.d. The two shafts 
are cpiite plain but for a set of moldings at the top, and the architrave, which bears 
the inscription, is ot very simple section. 

Dana, tomi; monument. 3 T he undated monument published by M. de Vogue, 
which might be attributed to the third century, is the beautiful tomb at northern 
Dana, a ruined town, at present the site of a modern village in the midst of the plain 
of Sermeda. M. de Vogue assigns this monument to the fourth century, because 
one of the rock-hewn tombs in the immediate vicinity bears the date 324 a.i>., but it 

' La S_\rie Tent rale. PI. 94. * Part HI. inse. 110. 5 La Syrie Uentrale, PI. 93. 
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seems to me perfectly credible that some of these tombs may haye been in use for a 
century, or eyen more, before the one which bears the inscription 1 was made. The 

style of the monument seems much more in 



Monument at Dana 


keeping with the forms of the prec ious cen- 
tury. If we compare the four columns which 
support the low pyramidal canopy with those 
of monuments built under the Emperor Philip 
(244-249 a.d.) at Shehba, in the Hauran, we 
shall find a striking similarity in the carelessly 
molded bases, the curyeless shafts, and the 
Roman Ionic capitals, while the entablature is 
yen' suggestiye of the same detail in a large 
buildingbuiltunder the same emperor at Dmer, 
and bearing the date 245 a.d. (see page 400). 

Ma‘arrit Betar. tomb, 250 a.d. The 
single dated monument of the third century 
that has been published from this region is 
in the extreme north, aboye Antioch. The 
only dated monument of this century discoy- 
erecl by our expedition was found at the other 
extremity of the region, only a short distance 
northeast of Apamea, at Ma'arrit Betar, one 


of the southernmost ruins of the Djcbel Riha. The completely ruined condition of 


the structure renders it far from satisfactory as a monument, for scarcely a stone 


of the superstructure is in situ. It was a small rectangular 
building, apparently a tomb. Our attention was attracted to it by 
the discoyery of an inscription upon the broken fragments of its 
architraye. A sufficient number of the blocks of its 
foundation are in place to determine the length of the 
tomb — 3.30 m. Aboye these, portions of a single course- 
show a splay-faced base molding and the base of an 




anta. 1 wo ponderous roof-slabs were found, one of them 2 j. Plan and restored elevation 


intact; this seems to haye spanned the tomb from wall 


of tomb at Ma'arrit Betar. 


to wall. It is flat on the under side, and is cut to form a gable aboye, with a pedi- 


ment represented by moldings, and large acroteria at the ends of the pediment. 
This stone is 3.30 m. long, 1.50 m. w ide, and .51 m. thick at the gable. The first 
measurement gi\cs the width of the building and shows that it was square. Prom 
this it would appear that the building is to be restored in the form of an a-dicula, six 
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cubits 1 square. From the base of one anta we may restore the other. There are 
no remains of the crowning features of these antm. The architrave is composed 
of a series of moldings — two narrow bands and a flat cavetto. surmounted by an 
ovolo between two fasciae. This answered for architrave, frieze, and cornice, and 
the roof was laid directly upon it. The inscribed fragments of the architrave mea- 
sure together more than 3.30 m. in length, and thus the inscription 2 occupied one 
entire side, probably the facade, and part of another. It records that this was the 
monument of Barummas, and gives the date 250 a.d. The only remnant of orna- 
ment is an eight-pointed star in the center of the pediment. 

The florid character of early third-century architecture in Syria might be said to have 
failed of representation in the mountain districts under discussion, for the reason that 
there are no great cities or important sites in this region ; but that would not account 
for the scarcity of epigraphical material here. Inscriptions of this century are rare in 
this locality, and in the mountain 
district only a single monument 
was discovered by us that illus- 
trates the particular phase of 
Roman art that appeared in 
other parts of Syria. This was 
found at Benabil, a site already 
mentioned in these pages. 

Benabil. portal. The mon- 
ument is a portal which now- 
forms the entrance to the court- 
yard of the house described on 
page 69. Although the wall in 
which it now stands is in large 
part a rude modern construction, 

— for one half of the lower store 
of the house within the courtyard 
is inhabited, — it is undoubtedly 
in situ, the present wall having 
replaced an ancient structure that 
had fallen down. The portal is 
designed in a highly ornamental style, but the ornament is carelessly executed, and 
the whole design lacks the firmness and precision of the earlier work. The lines of 
the moldings which appear upon the monolithic jambs and across the lintel are not 

‘The cubit here, it will be noticed, ib not the Roman unit of 444 mm., but the Babylonian unit of 555 mm. (bee p. 36). 

-See Part III, imes. 150, 151. 



Entrance to a courtyard at Benabil. 
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true, and the cutting is quite shallow. Above the moldings is an ornate frieze or 
band of a running foliate pattern, interspersed with star-like flowers ; above this runs 

a loosely executed dentil molding. At either end of the 
lintel, at this level, is a large upright ancon, ornamented 
with the acanthus, which, like many of the consoles in 
the great Ba'albek edifices, is wholly without construc- 
tional purpose. The upper portion of the lintel consists 
of a Corinthian cornice, the brackets of which are molded 
with egg-and-dart carving, above which appears a co- 
rona, ornamented with a shell pattern, then a bead-and- 
reel molding and a cymatium richly adorned with an- 
themions, after the manner of the cornice of the Temple 
of Venus at Ba'albek. The composition is rich and 
effective from a distance, but a nearer view reveals its 
deficiencies. 


Isriyeh. temple. Four days' journey east of Apa- 
mea and three davs north of Palmvra, but still in what 

j j 

may be generally termed Northern Syria, in the midst of 
the desert, stands a single building which marks the site of Isriyeh, the ancient 
Seriane. There are wells here 



Scale — .0050 - 1 m. 

t ig. 28. Plan of temple at Isrijeh. 


which bring great numbers of 
Bedawin with their flocks and 
their herds of camels each da)’ to 
the spot ; but there are few ruins 
of buildings other than those of 
the Roman temple. It stands 
upon an eminence well above the 
Jeweled and buried ruins of tile- 
ancient city, and though, to reach 
it from the western mountains, 
one must pass over the great 
black-stone belt, it is in the midst 
of a limestone region, and is of 
the purest white. Its plan (Fig. 
28) is most simple. It seems to 
have been of the prostyle type, 
but onlv its cella has been 



Past facade of temple at Isriyeh. 


spared. The east wall of the cella is almost wholly occupied by a broad, high, and 
richlv ornamented portal, above which is a broad relie\ ing-arch. On either side, 
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That to the right contains a winding 
Its solid side walls arc relieved on the 


as you enter, is a square, tower-like structure. 

stair which ascends to the roof of the temple. 

exterior by pilasters. 

Thecellawas elevated 

upon a high podium, 

the upper moldings 

of which may be seen 

at the rear and along 

the sides, but most 

of it is concealed bv 

✓ 

debris and soil. The 
ornamental details 
show that the temple 
belonged to the great 
building epoch of 
Ba'albek — the third 
century. The ornate 
portal with its florid 
frieze and richly or- 
namented relieving-arch, and the heavy unstructural consoles at either side of the 
lintel, are in keeping with the later Antonine style at Ba'albek and Palmyra. The 
walls are highly finished on the interior and are smooth enough to receive color ; 
indeed, remnants of early Christian painting of crude character may still be traced 
at the west end. 



North wall of temple at Eriyeh. 
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TIIP TRANSITION 

T HERE are, besides the monuments enumerated above, a number of undated 
edifices in Northern Central Syria w hich have no distinctive Christian character- 
istics, but which cannot be properly classed w ith the monuments that have just been 
described. Bv Christian characteristics I mean those unmistakable symbols that are 
employed upon buildings of every class and purpose in the great mass of architec- 
tural productions of Central Syria. These buildings have certain details that are 
stronglv suggestive of classic stvle, but the emplovment of these details is not suf- 
ficiently precise nor consistent in them to warrant our assigning them to the period 
which produced the definitely dated monuments of the second century which we have 
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studied. In certain of these structures the moldings, though simple, are well exe- 
cuted after second-centurv models, but the capitals, if thev occur, are more or less 
crude imitations of a better style. In others, both moldings and orders are treated 
with a laxity that puts them entirelv out of the class of second-century work, but still 
they have not the peculiarities of the Christian period. They may, of course, be the 
production of less skilful artists of the classic period, and may therefore be discussed 
in connection with them. These buildings, then, for lack of any Christian sugges- 
tion, we mao' place in a class bv themselves, between the classic and the earliest 
Christian stvle of the fourth centurv. This intermediate style is usually represented 
in private architecture, two of the houses to which I shall refer being large and hand- 
some residences. 

Banakfur. house. The largest of these houses is at Banakfur, a ruined town of 
some importance, but now completely deserted, built on two sides of a hollow, low 



Front (.south) wall and portico of house at Banakfur. 


down on the western slope of the Djebel Barisha. The plan of the house is precisely 
the same as that of the Roman residence described at Benabil (page 70), only two or 
three miles to the northwest. Its style is a rather free treatment of Doric. The shafts 
of the lower colonnade, all of which are standing, are unchanneled and monolithic, 
except that the upper portion of the neck is of one piece with the capital. The cap- 
itals are of the Doric order, so far as abacus and echinus are concerned, but all the 
liner details of the Creek or Roman order are wanting. Two of these capitals are 
provided on one side with large brackets which carried the cross-beams, a feature 
quite common in the architecture of Northern Central Syria. The cap of the pilas- 
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ter, as will be seen in the photograph, is in profile a cvma recta. The architrave 
is perfectly plain, and the lintels of most of the openings are also without moldings of 
any kind ; but the left-hand doorway of the upper story is provided with a simple 
cap consisting of a broad, flat band and a plain cymatium. Above the lintel of 
the right-hand doorway in the upper story, a flat arch has been constructed to relieve 
the strain upon the lintel stone. The stonework throughout is highly finished, 
though, in the lower story, little attention is paid to regular coursing, and an effect 
almost polygonal is given. 

Bashmishli. house. To the north of the village of Bashmishli, between the mod- 
ern town and the ruins of the church, are the ruins of a large house, the plan and 
details of w hich are very similar to those of the residence at Benabil. It faces the 
west and preserves its end walls intact, with portions of its rear wall and five of the 
columns of its portico. Columns are not often found in the lower story of two-story 
porticos in the Djebel Barisha that are certainlv of Christian date; but the houses 



Hoioe at IiaslimiHili. from the west. 


that have no evidences of Christianity in their ornament, like those of Benabil and 
Banakfur, are arranged in this way. The columns of the house in cjuestion are of 
unusual size and have considerable entasis. I believe this house cannot be later 
than the third century a.d. 

Bamukka. house. Another house of the same stvle, but of somewhat different plan, 
is to be found in Bamukka. The house is small, but beautifully built, and is perfectly 
preserved in its two stories. It stands in an almost impenetrable thicket of small 
trees and shrubs that find footing in the soil which has been held in place bv the wall 
of the courtyard. I his shrubbery made a photograph impossible. There is but one 
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compartment below and above. In place of a colonnade in the lower story, there is 
an inclosed vestibule of the same width as the house, with a broad opening in the 
center, flanked on either side bv an engaged column of the Doric order. At the 
right of this entrance, within the vestibule, are the remains of a stairway that led in 
two runs to the floor above, where an open portico seems to have stood, over 

the vestibule. The details here are interest- 



ing; the moldings of the doorway are of good 
design and well executed. Within are a 
number of cupboards cut in the wall. 

Bshindelaya. lintel. At Bshindelaya, a 
town mentioned before as the site of the tomb 
of T. Claudius Sosander (page 60), is a small 
lintel which should be mentioned here. It is 
the lintel of a small ruined house in the in- 


habited portion of the ruins. A large lintel 


stone rests upon two rather crude pilasters. At the top of the stone is a cap of simple 
profile, with a bead-and-reel molding below it, and a narrow central member bearing 
an inscription without date. 1 At the ends of the inscription, on the same band, small 


leaves appear, with a well-exe- 
cuted salamander at the left. 
Below the cornice, at either end, 
is an altar in low relief, like those 
which we have seen in the gate 
at Burdj Bakirha, and at either 
end of the lintel is an upright 
palm branch growing out of a 
round knob. 

Djuwaniyeh. house. An- 
other house that has no Christian 
marks of identification, and that 
is designed in crude Doric stvle, 
is one at Djuwaniyeh, an inter- 
esting ruined town, hitherto un- 
known, near the southern end of 



House at I)ju\\ani}fh. 


the Djebel il-Ada. This house is built of very large blocks of stone, laid without 
reference to courses. It has two stories and is of the single-compartment type. The 


lower story of the portico is well preserved. It consists of two large columns of the 
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Doric order, standing between the returned end walls of the portico. The column 
shafts are monolithic and show an exaggerated entasis ; their capitals arc quite 
spreading and have a fillet at the neck and one at the bottom of the abacus. The 
right-hand pilaster bulges to match the entasis of the column. The surfaces of the 
lintels of the upper and lower doorways are flat and plain ; a crude attempt to imitate 
consoles may be seen in the lower lintel, which has been badly defaced. 


Silfaya. iiorsi-i. Some details found at Silfaya may be compared with those of 
the Banakfur house. These were found in the bottom of the valley, on both sides 
of which the town was built. They consist of one pilaster and two columns of the 
portico of a dwelling. The columns are of the Doric order, more like the ( '.reek than 
those of Banakfur; for. though the shafts are 
unfluted, the capitals are provided with neck- 
rings quite in the ancient ( ireck style. Above 
the simple architrave stands a single column 
shaft, without a base, and on either side of it 
stands a stone settle, which faced the house. 

The back of each was paneled to appear like 
an ordinary parapet w hen seen from the front 
of the colonnade. These settles, which are 
carved from a single piece of stone, are pro- 
vided with ample arms ; the seats form an 
easy curve with the back, and the space be- 
neath the seat is cut away on a gradual curve. 

The presence of these seats, here and else- 
where, in connection with classic architecture, is of interest as showing that, however 
strong the Oriental influence may have been, it was not sufficient to introduce the 
habit of squatting, an almost universal posture in the Bast, instead of sitting, the 
characteristic attitude of repose in the W est. 



Ruin ot pumi-u of a In ium; m Nlta\a, Uioumy mho 
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Bshindelinteh. portal. The Djebel il-Ada claims a monument of this transi- 
tional period which suggests an ignorant imitation of familiar classic models. It is a 
monumental portal of a building, now completely destroyed, at Bshindelinteh, a small 
ruin north of the ruins of Bshindelava. It consists of two monolithic jambs and a 
ponderous lintel stone. The opening is framed bv moldings consisting of flat bands 
and a single bead-and-reel molding, w hich is car\ed in curious angular form as if 
blocked out and not finished. Above this frame is a narrow frieze of grape-\ ine pat- 
tern interspersed w ith rosettes, all carved in the angular fashion of the beads below. 
Above this is a broad, raised surface, very rough, as if it had borne relief sculptures 
that have been hacked away. This is surmounted bv a molding of small dentils, 
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which extends far beyond the lines of the decoration below, and forms the lowest 
member of a cornice of consoles, now badlv defaced, and a cymatium carved with 

anthemions. ( )n either side of 
the lintel, below the cornice, are 
large raised blocks w hich may 
have been sculptured, and outside 
of these, long branches of palm 
like those at Bshindelaya. 

Djebel Riha. It will be no- 
ticed that all the monuments de- 
scribed in this chapter, with three- 
exceptions, are within the limits of 
the three more northerly' groups 
of hills in the region of Antioch. 
The Djebel Riha, lying directly 
north of Apamea, and in later 
centuries the home of a large and 
opulent population, could not 
have been devoid of monuments 
of architecture during the period 
that produced so many classic and subclassic structures in the regions a few miles to 
the north. Inscriptions are not wanting, but dated monuments of the early' period 
are not to be found. Still this does not mean that there were no buildings in this 
region at that time, nor that some of the extant edifices, though undated, do not 
belong to that period. M. de Vogue is of the opinion 1 that the church of Khirbit 
I lass was built upon the foundations and partly out of the materials of an ancient 
pagan temple. There were doubtless more evidences of this forty years ago than 
v e find to-dav, for there are few fragments to be seen now that suggest a stvle 
older than that of the church. But the wall of the cloister, south of the church, con- 
tains a number of blocks of stone which were originally pagan grave-steke. 

Il-Mgharah. sphos. The most interesting of the classic ruins in the Djebel Riha 
are the underground chambers near il-Mgharah, a ruin in the mountains south 
of Riha. 

'Two or three minutes’ walk east of the ruined tow n is a great underground chain- 
her. The entrance, w hich was reached by a broad flight of steps, is almost completely 
filled up; but from the interior one can see that there were ten rectangular, rock-cut 
piers, supporting an architrave, also rock-cut and forming a facade. Within is a 
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vestibule a little over 10 m. wide and 3 m. deep, with wings to right and left, sepa- 
rated from an inner chamber, 10 m. square, by two widely spaced columns which 
have been destroyed. The ceiling of the vestibule is carved to represent transverse 
beams with narrow angle moldings. These are covered with a coating of fine 
plaster, and are painted in red and green, the fine moldings being picked out in 
delicate floral patterns. The large chamber within is fully 4 m. high ; the side walls 
are cjuite plain but for two shallow rectangular niches on either side. These are 
adorned with classic moldings which “knee" out at the upper angles — the only 
instance of this classic disposition of moldings that we found in Northern Central 
Syria. The rear wall has a niche, similar to these, on either side of a narrow door- 
way. The ceiling of this chamber is carved with deep cofferings, covered with fine 
plaster and painted. The doorway opens into a corridor running parallel to the rear 
wall of the chamber and connecting with two side corridors which lead from the 
wings of the vestibule. At the junction of these two corridors, on either side, a 
narrow passage curves upward to the surface of the ground, but both are almost com- 
pletely filled up with soil and debris. There is nothing within this labyrinth, nor 
anything about it, to suggest what purpose it may have served. There are no sarcoph- 
agi nor tomb chambers visible, and we found no inscriptions. A few paces to the 
south is another quite similar excavation, but the walls of this are unplastered and 
show signs of not hav- 
ing been completed. 

I I. - M 7. A U W A K AH. 

Not far from these un- 
derground chambers, 
a hundred meters, per- 
haps, to the southeast, 
is an extensive rock- 
hewn gallerv of tombs. 

The entrance to it is 
hard to find ; it seems, 
in fact, to have been 

concealed, and one * ' ! Ay 

: Tfc. A v . 

must enter through a .. . 

small hole, feet first. 

\\ i til in IS a large ves- Rock-hewn tomb^ near il-M* r harah. 

O 0 

tibule opening into a 

long corridor flanked by four Ionic columns on either side, which carry a simple 
entablature to support the cross-beams of the ceiling. All of these architectural 
details are hewn from the living rock. The columns have molded bases and are set 
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upon a parapet a meter in height; their shafts are fluted, and their capitals show small 
volutes and an echinus adorned w ith three divisions of egg-and-dart molding. 1 he 
architrave is ornamented with a hand of shallow dentils. The columns are engaged 
with the ends of short walls which divide the space on either Ode of the corridor into 
five loculi for the dead. The photopraph reproduced herewith was not very success- 
ful, hut it shows faintlv an openinp at the end of the passage, with pilasters on either 
side and an entablature above them. This openinp was originally almost square, 
and stopped at the level of the parapet below the enpaped columns; it now extends 
to the floor, having been rouphlv broken down. It leads into a transverse corridor 
similar to the first, with columns and places for the dead, and at its ends leads into 
other passages, w hich lead I know not how much farther into the mountain-side, for 
thev have partiallv fallen in and are choked with soil and debris. 

Ruweha. house. At Ruweha, a large and magnificent ruined city, now entirely 
deserted, in the eastern foot-hills of the Djebel Riha, is a buildinp which, to all ap- 
pearances, belonps to an earlv and pa pan period. It is a small structure standinp in 
the midst of a citv conspicuous for its large and fine buildings, three of which were 

published bv M. de 
Vogue. It differs in 
many respects from 
the edifices about it. 
It has the form of a 
long house, one com- 
partment deep and 
several compartments 
long, and faces the 

O 

east. Two of the 
compartments have 
been preserved in one 
storv. The stone- 
work of the walls 

presents the most noticeable contrast to that of the rest of the town. It has the 
appearance of great antiquitv ; the blocks of stone are all of greater than ordinary 
dimensions, — some of them might be called megaliths, — and they are laid without 
strict reference to coursing. In the front of each compartment is a doorway and a 
window ; both portals and one of the w indows are provided with ornamental lintels. 
The lintel of the northernmost doorwav is adorned with sculpture (seepage 276). At 
either end of the relief is a large ancon carved with the acanthus leaf The jambs 
are ornamented with heaxilv molded pilaster-caps, one of which presents n uaide row 
of dentils. The lintels of the other doorway and the corresponding window ha\e 
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simple molded eaps above deep, flat bands. It is evident that this building is more 
ancient than those about it. It is plain that it was of pagan origin, as the sculptures 
of the lintel are purely pagan in subject; but it is difficult to say how much older it 
may be than the late fourth-century edifices in its vicinity. 


B‘UDA. house. There are large numbers of structures in the Djebel Rihfi of a 
similar massive and somewhat crude style, but they are, for the most part, in complete 
ruins. The best-pre- 
served example, prob- 
ably, is a house in 
BTidfi, several miles 
to the south of Ru- 
weha. This house is 
exactly similar in plan 
to the Ruweha exam- 
ple ; but here the 
openings are wholly 
devoid of ornament. 

It is natural to pre- 
sume that all the 
buildings of this type 

are older than the structures which surround them ; it is not a matter of size or 
importance, for there are many smaller houses equally devoid of ornament, w hich 
are built in regular courses of smaller stones; but, as in the case of the house at 
Ruweha, it is very difficult to assign them to any particular epoch. 



front wall of house at l>uda. 



CHAPTER IV 

ARCHITECTURE OF THE FOURTH CENTURY 


PACAX AXD CHRISTIAN 

T HE fourth centurv furnishes a large number of dated monuments in Northern 
Central Syria. A small number of these may be pagan, but the majority are 
of Christian origin. Tombs are the structures most commonly dated, as might be 
expected, though a number of private residences have dated inscriptions upon their 
portals. None of the earlier churches, unfortunately, is provided with a definite date, 
and ain - attempt to assign religious structures to this century must be made by a 
comparative analysis of their details in the light of details which are known to belong 
to this period, and in connection with those of buildings which belong certainly to 
the next century. 

The advent of Christianity into the field of art in Syria seems not only to have 
speedilv liberated the architects from the conventions of classic style, but to have 
brought with it entirelv new motives, which appear at once in the ornament of build- 
ings of all kinds. The architecture of the early empire throughout the Roman world 
was the creation of Creek architects, and this continued to be the case after the seat 
of empire had been transferred to the East. Creek architects were undoubtedly 
emploved throughout the Christian empire. The inscriptions upon buildings of all 
kinds and at all periods in this region are in Creek, except in a few notable cases 
where the Syriac language occurs. Rut with the opening of the fourth centurv 
new elements appear in the architecture of Northern Central Syria, which are neither 
Creek nor Roman, judged according to the standard which obtained at the political 
centers of the East and West — elements strange and striking, which suggest no 
decline, but rather inaugurate a fresh and vigorous development that for three cen- 
turies flourished like a new-born style, to be checked at last bv untoward causes at 
the height of its career. These strange elements are probably the expression of Ori- 
ental influence, the influence represented also in epigraphv bv the Svriac inscriptions, 

which are found here among the Creek; for there can be no doubt that the popula- 
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tion of this country was chiefly of Aramean stock. File expression of native art, 
suppressed during the dominance of Greek and of Roman influence, and supplanted 
by the teachings of classic artists, seems to have asserted itself as soon as the decline 
of classic art began, and that at a time when the national or racial feeling was begin- 
ning to make itself felt in other directions as well. This assertion of Aramean nation- 
alitv, furthered unquestionably by the sudden ascent to power ot the Church, seems 
to have prevented a decline in the architecture of Northern Syria, corresponding to 
that which was inaugurated by Christianity in other parts of the Roman world. The 
ancient classic architecture of Greece and Rome, infused with new life and molded 
into new forms by a people newlv inspired with national sentiment, was rejuvenated 
in the Christian architecture of the mountains east of Antioch. But whatever may 
have been the origin of these new elements, we shall not fail to notice them in all the 
architecture of Northern Central Syria, from the beginning of the fourth century 
onward until the beginning of the seventh. 

I 'or lack of dated monuments of the first half of the fourth century we are obliged 
to study the beginning of the new period, which is still the period of transition, bv 
comparison and analysis. We find throughout the length and breadth of this northern 
district a class of monuments which retains many characteristics of the old classic 
style, combined with a few elements which are different from the old, but which are 
devoid of those strongly marked features and symbols that are the invariable accom- 
paniments of the architecture which is known, by dated inscriptions, to be later. A 
number of the buildings of this class, although undoubtedlv churches, are entirelv 

o o 

without the sign of the cross or other emblems of Christianitv. In others these svm- 
bols are so modestly emploved that we cannot but feel that the artists were as yet 
unaccustomed to their use in ornamental details. This feeling becomes conviction 
when we consider the constant and multiplied occurrence of these symbols in the 
ornament of the developed Christian period, during which, as we shall see, they be- 
come the predominating motive of decoration. 

The distinguishing characteristics of the first buildings to be discussed are, besides 
the presence of classical elements in their ornament, massiveness of construction, the 
use of rectangular window openings and the absence of moldings about the windows, 
and a tendency to flatness in the moldings that are employed elsewhere. 

I 

CHI' RCHES 

T HE churches of Northern Svria mav be divided into two general groups, 
according to the disposition of their plans. All the churches ot the region are 
oriented. The largest and most important class is of the simplest basilical plan: 
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three-aisled, with the central aisle terminating toward the east in an apse or a rec- 
tangular sanctuary, and side alleys terminating in small rectangular chambers; that 
on the north was the protJicsis , that on the south the diaconicum. The other class is 
single-aisled, with square or apsidal termination toward the east. Both classes are 
provided with lateral portals, there being often no western entrance in the earlier 
structures. The basilical plan, as used in Svria, was undoubtedly of classic origin, 
whether taken from the great basilicas of the Imperial City, or from those of cities of 
< meek foundation in the East; and the services of Christian worship developed in 
accordance with the form of sanctuary w hich the pagan basilicas of the empire offered. 

BankusA. ciiurch. The most striking example of the basilical church, conforming 
in stvle to the description given above as characteristic of the transition, is the North 

Church of Bankusa, an edifice which, from the massiveness of 
its construction alone, would appear to be one of the most an- 
cient buildings in the w hole region. Indeed, there is nothing in 
the ruins of the building proper to signify that it was a Christian 
edifice at all ; it is only upon a fragment of a chancel rail, at the 
eastern end of the building, that we discover Christian emblems 
w hich show that it was used as a church, and it is not impos- 
sible that we have here an example of a converted pagan 
building. Bankusa has been mentioned before (page 42) as the 
site of one of the early polygonal houses. It was a large town, 
arguing from the extent of its ruins, embracing, in addition to 
the structure under discussion, a large church which was pub- 
lished by M. de Vogue and a great number of ruined houses of various forms and 
sizes. The building in question is situated in the northeastern extremity of the 
ruins, upon the slope of the hill. Its eastern end is in total ruins, having fallen down 
the slope; its sidewalls are comparatively well preserved. The west wall and a por- 
tion of the north wall are cut in the natural rock up to the height of the aisle walls. 
The south wall preserves two portals; the blocks of stone used are of large dimen- 
sions, measuring 3 m. 1.20 v .66, and are laid regardless of courses. The stone- 
work is quadrated, though some of the joints between the ends of the stones are not 
perpendicular. The door-jambs are monolithic, except in one case w here a small 
stone is inserted below the lintel. The sole attempt at decoration in this part of the 
building is to be seen in the very plain door-cap of the southwest portal, the profile of 
w hich shows only straight lines. Inside the walls, though all is a mass of ruins, the 
basilical plan niav be easily traced. The columns stood in close proximity, six on a 
side, and were of a debased Ionic order, with bases set on square plinths. The shafts 
are monolithic, about 4 m high. Upon the columns rested that peculiar combination 
of architrave and arch which is described on page 25 as characteristic of early 
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Christian architecture in Syria. It is impossible to determine from the ruins in their 
present state what the form of the eastern end of the structure was ; but just in front 
of the two piers that flanked the opening of the apse were found two broken slabs 





Extcrior of south wall. North Church at EankiEa. 

and two posts of the chancel rail, which seems to have stood about a meter from the 
piers. The slabs are ornamented with a pattern in low relief which divides each into 
small square panels containing various symbols, among which the A and CO, the fish, 
the wafer, and the wine-vase appear. 

I he other church plan is nothing more nor less than that of the private house of 
Northern Syria, with its longer axis lying east and west, its partitions removed, and 
an apse provided in its eastern end. The two portals, in one of the longer sides, and 
the colonnade outside along the same wall are the same as would be found in the 
ground story of a private residence of the better class. The upper storvis, of course, 
somewhat different, having regularly disposed windows on both sides and no colon- 
nade. It should be noticed, however, in the majoritv of churches to be described, 
that the easternmost of the lateral portals is larger and more decorativelv treated than 
the other. This was the portal used by the clergy, and as it seems to have been the 
custom in the Eastern Church for the men to sit in front of the women, this was 
also probablv the entrance for the men. 

Ishruk. c iiAiM'L. A good example of an edifice of this plan and in the transitional 
style is to be found at Ishruk, a small ruined town on the top of a hill between the 
northern end of the Djebel il-A'la and the Djebel Barisha. The plan of the building 
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0 such as has just been described. The preserved portions are the north wall in 
completeness the apse arch with the lower courses of the semi-dome, the two portals 
of the south side, and portions of the south and west walls. The colonnade, which 
ran along the south side, is completely ruined. There is no better example of the 
survival of classic details than in the ornament of the two portals, which have mono- 
lithic jambs and are framed in moldings of good classic profile. Above the lintel 
moldings is a cornice composed of a broad cvma recta below a row of videlv 



< li.'ipcl at Ehruk. from court van I on south side. 


spaced dentils and finished above with a cavetto cymatium. The interior ornament 
consists in the Corinthian pilaster-caps on cither side of the apse, the moldings 
of the apse arch, and the impost molding below the springing of the semi-dome. 

I he windows, which appear only in the upper part of the north wall, are five in 
number, d hey are square-topped and devoid of moldings. Though the symbols of 
religion are not in evidence, the general character of this edifice would lead to the 
presumption that it was a church, and the ruins of the town show that the commu- 
nity was a small one, not large enough to have required a public building of any 
other sort. Its architectural style would assign it to a period somewhat later than 
the church at Bankusfi, vet the adherence to classic models seen in the moldings, 
the absence of Christian symbols, and the rectangular form of the windows, when 
compared with examples which are known to belong to the latter half of the centurv, 
would seem to indicate, in this case, a somew hat earlier date. 

To this same class and to approximately the same date belong the chapels of 
MaTamaxa and Xuriveh. 1 he former tow n consists of a small group of ruins, com- 
prising possibly a small concent and a dozen or more preserved houses of good size, 
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situated on the slope of the Djebel Turlaha, at the northernmost end of the vallev 
between the Djebel il-Ada and the Djebel Barisha, a mile or more from the latter 
town, Xuriveh, which has already been described (page 44). 

MA’RAMAYA, ciiapkl. Ma'ramaya’s church resembles that of Ishruk in plan and 
dimensions; its eastern end has been too completely destroyed to admit of determin- 
ing if it ever had a semicircular apse, but the portals are similarly placed and the high 
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Chapel at Ma-ramd) a, from the south. 


windows in the side walls are of rectangular form. In the ornament we discern the 
introduction of those motives which have been spoken of as characteristic of the art 
of the country, and of the architecture, which is in all probability later than the 
close of the third century. The two south portals have monolithic jambs, a sign ot 
early date, and have moldings like those at Ishruk; but the decoration which appears 
above the easternmost portal introduces, above its row of small dentils, an example 
of the new style in a simple splav-faced cvmatium or door-cap. Upon the beveled 
surface appear three circular disks in relief, one in the center and one at either end. 
The central disk presents the within a circle, and the A and C0 in the low er quad- 
rants. The disk to the right is made up of lines radiating from a center and termi- 
nating in scallops like the narrow petals of a flower. 1 he third disk is simply a 
six-pointed star within a circle, such a design as may be struck with a compass from 
])< tints in the circumference. The other portal has no cap. 

Nuriyeh. cm \im i.. The little chapel at Xuriveh still preserves portions of side 
walls and the lower portions of its apse ; and the remain", of its outside colonnade are 
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plainly visible in the ruins. One of its portals has fallen. Here again we find mas- 
sive blocks of stone in the lower courses. The windows, three of which are pre- 



served in the north wall, are round-topped, semicircles having been cut 
in the lintels — a device common throughout the subsequent history 
of architecture in Northern Central Syria. The moldings of the 
doorway are similar to those of the foregoing portals; but the splay- 
faced door-cap, with its fillet above and below, carries the new style 
a step further. The dentil molding is omitted, and, in place of the 
three disks of Ma'ramaya, we have eight small ones bound together 
by a chain pattern of beads, interlacing between the disks, which here 
are alternating stars and crosses. 


The Djebel Riha contains an interesting group of six large churches, two of 
which were published by M. de Vogue. All are early structures and all were 
designed upon the 
same general scheme, 


although there is suffi- 
cient variation be- 
tween them to make 
a separate study of 
each interesting. 


Khirbit Hass. 

church . 1 That which 
seems to be the earli- 
est of the six is the 
church of Khirbit 
I lass, a fine basilical 
structure, preserving 
but little of its original 
form in its ruins. It 
measures 20 m. (36 
cubits) inside from the west wall to the apse arch, 13.30 m. (24 cubits) from north 
wall to south, and 6.66 m. (12 cubits), on centers, between the two ranges of columns ; 
thus conforming to the formula laid down on page 35, the ratio of the length to the 
breadth bein g as 3 is to 2 ; and the width, in cubits, of the central nave is the greatest 
common denominator of the two chief dimensions. Again, the width of the central 
nave is equal to three intercolumniations, 2 and the number of arches on a side is thus 



Chapel at Nurijeh, south portal and windows of north wall. 
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M. de Y ’ut'iieX plan shows hut six intercolumniations, owm^ doubtless to a draftsman’s error. 
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nine. The apse was broad and deep, but is now completely mined. I he chambers 
on either side, however, are well preserved. Them were carried up two or more 


stories to torm towers on either side of the apse, which was 
concealed on the outside bv a straight east wall. I he lines 
of the wooden aisle roofs are visible in the tower walls. 




The basilica seems to have been very plain on the exterior, 
but the interior was rich in ornament. The apse arch, which 
was deeplv molded, sprang from a rich impost molding that 
was carried horizontallv around the semicircle of the apse. 
At either end this impost molding - rested upon a Corinthian 
angle pilaster-cap carved in truly classic style. On each 
side of the apse stood an engaged column which carried the 
end arches of the nave arcades; the cap of this engaged 
column was set on the level of the impost molding of the 
apse. Two similar engaged columns supported the op- 
posite or western ends of the two arcades. The capitals 



Fg. 31. l’lan of iliurch at 
Khi rl )it ILivs. 


of the columns of the 


arcades are of Corinthian form, onlv slightlv “ debased," and well executed in the 



Church it Khirhit ljjss. View of intenor, looking toward aj — -e. 


fine-grained limestone. The arches were composed of several voussoirs and were 
devoid of moldings. The capitals are more nearlv classic in form than any others 
found in the churches of Svria, and argue for the early dating of the edifice. It will 
be remembered that M. de Vogue believ ed that this church occupied the site of an 
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ancient temple, khirbit Hass was one of the chief towns in the northern part of the 
Apamean region and a very suitable site for a temple. It is not impossible that a temple 

on this site was de- 
stroyed in the fourth 
century, and that the 
place was soon after- 
ward consecrated to 
the new faith bv the 
erection of this large 
and beautiful Chris- 
tian basilica. The 
church edifice is sur- 
rounded on three 
sides with dependencies ; but as these belong, in the main, to a somewhat later 
date, we shall leave the discussion of them for the future. 






Fallen capital-, in the rum. of the church at Khirbit Has.. 


Der Sambil. church. At Der Sambil, to the northeast of Khirbit I lass, we have 
a church slightly larger than the foregoing, but identical in plan. Here the nave is 
21.65 m - (39 cubits) long by 14.40 m - (26 cubits) wide. The width of the central 
nave is 7.20 m., or 13 cubits, the common divisor of the main dimensions, which 



Church at iter Sambil, west front. 


Igain are related as 3 is to 2. Again, the central na\e is three times as long as it is 
>road, and we have nine intercolumniations of 2.40 m. each. The superstructure 
>f this church is so completely dilapidated that it is very difficult to study its details. 
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The western wall, the only portion of the building standing, shows that the exterior 
decoration was meager, confined to the moldings of the three western portals, which 
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Fallen capitals in ruins of church at Her Sambil. 

are of good profile. Two of the portals are provided with low 
door-caps of ovolo section, deeply and richly carved with a 
running acanthus design; the third has a plain cymatium. The 
capitals of the nave arcade are here also of the Corinthian order, beautifully 
wrought, but a bit further debased. The two rows of acanthus leaves are twisted 
into a sort of whorl, somewhat after the manner of those at Rabat Sinran, 1 and the 
sign of the cross appears in a small disk in place of the fleuron in the abacus. 


Serdjilla. church. The church of Serdjilla, a deserted and ruined town ot no 
great size, but showing every sign of former opulence, in the heart of the Djebel 



Inteiior of church at Serdjilla, looking toward apse. 


‘ La S) rie Centrale, 1*1. 146 . 
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IT i ha, is smaller than the two examples cited above, in keeping with the size of the 
town, but belongs to the same class. It measures 16.60 m. 11.10 m., or 30 v 

20 cubits, and its central nave is 5.52 m., or 10 cubits, wide. 
The intereolumniations here were only 1.85 m. w ide, giving 
nine arches once more. Again we find the superstructure 
almost totallv destroved and difficult to examine; but one- 
side of the apse and the adjoining chamber gi\e us a suffi- 
cient clue. The apse arch was flanked on either side, as at 
Khirbit II ass, bv an engaged column, one 
of which is in situ. Its capital is richly 
and delicatelv carved, after the Corinthian 
order, w ith a small cross on the face of 
its abacus. The impost molding of the 
apse is placed on a level w ith this capital and has no cap to rest 
upon, a minor departure from the arrangement at Khirbit 1 lass. 

Midjleyya. cm kch. Innovations more striking are to be found 
at Midjleyya, a deserted ruin of considerable extent to the southwest 
of Serdjilla. Here we again find the basilieal form and the semi- 
circular apse concealed between two side chambers — in fact, the 
same general plan; but the proportions are changed from the re- 
lation of 3:2 to that of 5 : 3. The body of the church measures 
19.40 m. 1 1.65 m. (35 cubits !.)}• 21), w hile the central nave is only 
6.20 ill. wide oil centers, 
uniform number nine. 


33. I'lan of ( hurt h 
at Scnljitla. 



Midi lew a. 

Tile intereolumniations are 2.07 111. wide, preserx ing the 
Flic* discrepancy between nine intereolumniations (18.63 m ) 



Into tor of < hun h at Mnljlcwd. looking to«\anl ajisc 
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and the whole length of the nave is made up at the ends of the arcades, where the 
engaged columns were set out from the wall against pilasters about .40 m. deep. 
This church preserves more of its original structure 
than any of the foregoing. The apse, up to the im- 
post molding of its semi-dome, and the whole north- 
ern wall are quite intact. Trom these we gain an 
impression of earl)' date. This impression is derived 
from the extreme plainness of the exterior, from the 
smallness of the aisle windows, w hich are mere slits 
deeply splayed on the interior, and from the entire 
absence of the arch principle from the whole structure, 
with the exception of the half-dome of the apse. The 
columns of the nave were tall; their capitals, though 
Corinthian in tvpe, are far from classic in details. The acanthus leaves are uncut 
at the edges and present smooth surfaces, and great freedom and variety are shown 
in the treatment of the different capitals ; only in the caps of the engaged columns 
beside the apse do we find the classic stvle surviving. This cap is cleverly treated 
so as to cover the half-column and the pilaster to which it is attached. Above the 
columns was that curious combination of trabeated and arcuated construction that we 



Fitj. 35- Dctaili of arcade, church 
at Midjltnya. 


have seen at Bankusa. The upper member is banded and molded like a fourth-cen- 

turv architrave. At the western end of the church 



was a porch, or narthex, extending the full width 
of the building, inclosed with walls except for a 
space 6.30 111. wide, in the center, where two small 
columns carried a plain architrave. 1 he capitals 
of these columns w ere of the bracketed type, w hich 
had early become common in the region. The 
southern end of the porch was divided oft by an 
arch into a sort of vestibule, with a doorway in 
its southern w all. 

Il-Barah. church . 1 The principal church at 
il-Barah was excellently published by M. de 
Vogue; but, for lack of a scale in Plate 60 
of “La Syrie Centrale," I have been unable to 
discover w hether the dimensions there agree with 


my measurements, which are: length, 25 m.; breadth, 16.60 m. — i.e., 45 cubits 
to 30, the relation of 3:2; width of central nave, 8.30 m., or 15 cubits, which 


brings the proportions within the formula cited on page 35. It is exceedingly 


1 1 ,a Sviie Centrale. PR. 60 - 62 . 
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difficult to find all of the columns in the badly broken ruins, but I believe that 
there were only eight instead of ten, as raven in Plate 60 of M. de Vogue's work, 
which would make nine intercolunmiations, each 5 cubits wide, and would per- 
mit the ratio of three intercolunmiations to the width of the central alley, which 
obtains in all the other churches of this period in the Djebel Riha. j\I. de Vogue 
seems undecided whether to assign this church to the fourth or the fifth century. It 
differs in many details from the churches that we have just reviewed, but still has 
many things in common with them. The impost of the apse arch was far above the 
spring of the nave arches, and the walls of the aisles were carried up to its level. 



Interior of principal church at il-Barah, looking toward apse. 


Considering this fact, and the enormous amount of debris within the church, it 
seems not improbable that the side aisles here were roofed with slabs of stone laid 
horizontally from the aisle walls to the crown of the nave arches, as we find in the 
somewhat later church of Kalb Lauzeh, published by M. de Vogue (Pis. 1 22-1 29). 
The bracket molding at the top of the east-end wall of the north aisle (see illus- 
tration) seems to support this theory. The ornament presents a curious com- 
bination of what might be called early and late designs. The capitals of the 
engaged columns on either side of the apse arch and the caps of the pilasters that 
supported the apse arch itself are excellent examples of good classic work. The 
impost molding of the apse forms an architrave above these caps, which is an early 
motive, and some of the capitals of the nave are executed with admirable classic feel- 
ing; but others are of the uncut Corinthian order characteristic of the early years of 
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the fifth century. The exterior ornament of the church was confined to the portals; 
only a small fragment of the western doorway remains in situ, hut from this and 
from the drawing made by M. de Vogue ( ,( La Syrie Centrale," 

PI. 62) we find certain innoyations which would place its date 
later than that of the rest of the church. In the fiat band of 
ornament which seryes for a door-cap, we find the acanthus leaf 


interspersed with 
symbols. 


yases, 


rape-yine ornament, and Christian 


Ruweha. isasii.ica. The best-preseryed example of the 
basilical edifice in the Djebel Riha is to be found at Ruweha. 

The plan and style of the building are of the simplest, and it 
stands intact but for its northern arcade and aisle wall, the 
semi-dome of its apse, and its wooden roofs, which, like all the 
wooden construction of the whole region, haye perished. The 
plan is in all respects like that of the church of Der Sambil ; 
the measurements are identical, but in the superstructure we find certain differences. 
The eight columns of the main arcade represent an entirely new departure in build- 




ings of this class, being of the Doric order, and a number of the capitals haye mean- 
ingless corbels at the sides below the soffits of the arches. The ends of the col- 
onnades are not proyided with responds or engaged columns, the soffits of the 
terminal arches being flush with the end wall at their springing, where a narrow 
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molding' profiled like the capitals is the only suggestion of an impost. I he apse 
is provided with an impost molding, but there are no caps below the archivolt 
of the apse arch. The clearstory windows correspond in number to the arches 
below them; they are rectangular in form and quite plain. \\ hen seen from the 
west or south, the building illustrates the exterior form of the basilica in com- 
pleteness, so far as stonework is concerned. 1 he western facade is almost perfect, 
showing the two stories and the gable of the central nave, and the single stogy with 



Basilica at Ruweha, west facade. 


the inclined roofs of the side aisles. There are three portals, one for each aisle, upon 
w hose lintels appears the only ornament of the fagade. The central portal, somewhat 
larger than the other two, has a splay-faced door-cap, ornamented with interlacing 
circles above a broad, flat band, raised a centimeter above the surface of the lintel, and 
bearing at its center an incised cross within a circle. At one end of this door-cap 
appears a circular disk, embracing a six-pointed star; at the other a rope ornament 
describing a circle and tied below in a double knot w ith ends hanging down. The 
portals of the side aisles have only a narrow molded door-cap above the usual flat band. 
That of the north aisle has disks w ith six-pointed stars, in low relief, at either side. 
None of the portals of the fagade nor in the south side of the church has molded 
jambs. The square-topped windows of the clearstory and the curved-topped win- 
dows of the gables are equally devoid of moldings. The cvnia recta of the main 
cornice is repeated in the raking cornice, and is carried horizontally across the gable. 
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It will thus be seen that the structure is as plain as possible; the onlv Christian 
symbols are incised, and only the general form of the building suggests a church. 



Basilica at Ruweha, from the southwest. 


Capitals similar to those of the nave arcade appear in fourth-century houses with the 
cross prominently carved upon the echinus (see page 27). These have no sugges- 
tion of Christian symbolism in their 
carving. It seems, therefore, not 
unlikely that this edifice was origi- 
nally built for secular purposes and 
was the civil basilica of Ruweha, 
and that the sign of the cross was 
added at a later period when the 
basilica was consecrated to Chris- 
tian worship or when custom de- 
manded the use of that symbol 
upon buildings of secular purpose. 

Southeast of the church, and 
within the limits of its inclosure, 
stands a structure of unusual form, 
resembling a huge medieval Italian 
pulpit. It is of square plan and 
has two stories. The lower story 
consists of eight columns symmet- 
rically disposed — one at each angle 
and one in the middle of each side. 

These carry an architrave, above 
which a wall is carried up to the 



C olumnai >u ui luic ileal Lumiilj ji Ruweha. 
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height of about r.6o m. and is provided with a cornice. Above the cornice, at the 
angles, the walls are carried up three courses higher, leaving a broad opening on each 
face. The uppermost course is provided at each angle with pilaster-caps. In its 
present state the structure stands somewhat over seven meters high ; two sides are 
completelv preserved to this height, and only one of the eight columns ha> fallen. 

1 he capitals are of the late Corinthian form of the fourth century, having stiff, erect, 
uncut leaves ; the intermediate capitals have festoons draped below the volutes. 
The architrave consists of a broad band below a deep cavetto ; the cornice is also of 
cavetto form. There is no evidence for supposing that the building was a tomb; 
it is devoid of svmbols. There is no indication of an intermediate floor above 
the columns, and there is no remnant of anv means of approach to the second 
storv. There is nothing about the monument, in fact, which gives a clue to the 
purpose it was destined to serve. There are numerous holes crudely cut in the 
wall surface of the upper story, but these, I believe, are not original. Its proximity 
to the church would suggest an open-air pulpit if the monument were smaller 
and if there had been a floor within. If we mav believe that the towers com- 
monly constructed as parts of the churches in this region were belfries, this also 
might be called a bell-tower. YYe can hardly expect that bells, as we know them, 
were in use at that time in Syria; their prototype, however, in the form of the 
semantcrium , a ringing instrument constructed of two pieces of wood which 
were made to strike together, was commonly employed in the churches of the Hast 
at an earlv period. I trust that some purpose may yet be suggested for this 

The Djebel Riha contains, besides the basilical structures 
enumerated above, a number of aisleless churches, like 
those w hich we have reviewed in the mountains farther 
north. Only two, however, are sufficiently well preserved 
to merit mention here, those of Rbe'ah and Baida. 

Rbe‘ah. chapel. The plan of the former recalls that 
of the little church at Xuriyeh (see page 92), but certain 
variations are to be noted. In the first place, the semi- 
circle of the apse is concealed by a straight outer wall, and, 
in the second, a chamber like those w hich are found at the ends of the side aisles in 
basilical churches is built out on either side of the apse, opening into the nave by 
doorwavs in the side walls immediatciv west of the apse. I he semi-dome of the apse 
is provided with an impost molding which breaks around the piers which supported 
the arch, and a small round-topped w indow appears in the center of the curve of the 
half-dome. The nave is built of large quadrated blocks laid in even courses. Its ex- 


unique building. 



] iis 3<S. Plan ot t.hapcl at Rlitrah. 
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terior is perfectly plain 
but for the ornamen- 
tal disks and palm 

branches which adorn 
the flat lintel stones of 
the two south portals. 
Adjoining the dia- 
conicum, or 

/ V’ chamber on 

y Vj 

jf f the south of 

i ;= 

j: j s the apse, is a 

I: f: beautiful lit- 

:> r; . . 

: j £ tie baptis- 

tery; but as 
this belongs 
to a some- 
what later date, it 







. <i r*i. . •_ ", «£ ‘ « 

Interior of apse, chapel at Rbe-ah. 


Fig. 39. 
Plan of 
chapel at 
Jj'iida. 


W 


be discussed elsew here (see page 239). 


B'uda. chapkl. Little is preserved of the undivided church at Bmdfi 
except the foundation walls. Its plan is like that cited above, but without the side 
chambers. Its proportions are as 2 is to 5. At the west end are the remains of an 
almost square narthex with openings on all sides. There are no remains of orna- 
mental details. 


II 

TOMBS 

T HL ruins of Northern Central Syria present a great variety of tombs w hich par- 
take to a greater or less degree of architectural character. There are no less than 
six types, ranging from those which are wholly or partly cut in the living rock to 
great mausoleums built in tw o stories entirely above the ground. The tombs, not 
counting mortuary chapels or simple sarcophagi, may be conveniently discussed 
under six classes. These are; (A) those which are entirely rock-hewn ; (B) those which 
are partly rock-hewn and parti}' built, i.e., with rock-cut chambers and facades or 
roofs of masonry; (C) those in which one or more sarcophagi are elevated upon a 
cubical base, which often contains a tomb chamber; (I)) the canopy tomb, in which a 
pyramidal or gabled roof is raised upon arches or piers above one or more sar- 
cophagi; (L) the mausoleum, a cubical chamber surmounted by a steep pyramid or 
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bv a dome, which is found with and without colonnades; and (I 7 ) the temple tomb. 
Two, certainly, of these types were developed in Syria during the second century; 
two more, at least, were in use in the third; and all seem to have been employed as 
early as the fourth century. It mav be noted that the bicolumnar tomb monument 
of the second century was not perpetuated. 


Class A. The first class may be subdivided into two kinds: (i) those which are 
excavated perpendicularly below ground level in a hat rock surface, and (2) those cut 
horizontally into a perpendicular face of rock. (1) The first of these, again, is of two 
kinds : (a) The square rock-cut chamber hidden below the surface, with arcosolia 
about three of its sides and a small opening on the fourth, closed bv a rolling stone, 
and reached by a narrow descending flight of steps. This type we have already 
seen in connection with second-century monuments at Sermeda and at Benabil. 



It was employed in all parts of Northern Syria during at least five centuries. 
>. ■] pu Mr (A The grave-like tomb, cut in the rock, with an 

. T ° fa arcosolium containing a receptacle for a body 

r Pj on either side, and covered at its opening with 

S; J ^ a heavy gable-form sarcophagus lid. 

Fiy. 40. Plan and section of tomb of Kusebios at 

Kokana\ a.' Class A, t, />. Kokanaya. TOM1C369 a.d. Of this class is 

the tomb of Eusebios, “ the Christian," at Kokanaya, dated August 27, 369 a.d. 2 3 This 
is perhaps the commonest form of tomb in Syria; thousands of examples of it may be 
found from DerSim'an ■ •\y ' ■*' A 


Ljl/' . *■ 

to Apamea. The only r 

. ' _/> ,J)r, 

variations in form are ~ k - , r ; 

found in the cover, .. - ' ;> * I - * 

which in ^ some cases -^TC ^ ^ : \ ' A 

(2) The horizontally 
excavated tombs are JA 
likewise of two sorts 

(eliminating the rock- |K, ^ 

cut chambers with a f 

simple opening on the ~ T 

face of the rock, which 
are practically like 1 , a, lomb at b lav ’- class A - l! - 

above) : (a) those which have a simple arched vestibule in front of the door of the 
tomb chamber, and (&) those with a columned porch carved in the living rock. 

'From Fa S\nc ( Antralc. PI. 96. - i.a Svric ( Tntrale. PI, </>. 1 “art III, iiisc. 34. 
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Tomb at Hass. Class A. 2 , 
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( a ) Hass, tomb, 378 A.n. In the first a deep molded arch forms a sort of ante- 
chamber. The narrow doorway at the back, which leads to the tomb, is provided 
with a decorated lintel and is closed by a rolling stone. This type is illustrated by 
one of the tombs excavated in an abandoned quarry at Hass. It dates from 378 A. I ). 1 

Another tomb of the same sort was found near the northern end of the ancient 
quarries. The rock on all sides of it has been quarried awav, leaving a roughly 
cubical mass in which the tomb had been 
excavated. From a distance this mass of 


rock has every appearance of having 
been built. The arched vestibule and the 
rectangular chamber within, with its three 
arcosolia, are similar, in form and dimen- 
sions, to those of the tomb which has 
just been described, and the moldings 
of the great arch show the same profile. 

(b) The second type has more architec- 
tural character, though it is also executed 
in the solid rock. We have seen an early 

j 

specimen of it at Ktellata (page 64). 
There is an example of this style also 3 



* 




Tomb cut in anuent quarries at Hdss. 

Hass. This was carved in the per- 


pendicular face of the rock in the abandoned quarry. An arch is substituted for the 
architrave of the example at Ktellata between the two columns. The vestibule thus 



formed was of sufficient depth to accommodate 
a sarcophagus at either end, lying at right 
angles to the facade. 



Class B. The tombs of the second grand 

o 


division are sunken below the surface, and each 



Fig. 41. Tomb- 1 at Midjlcvya. Cla-^s 15, i. 


has usually a broad dromos, of equal width 
with the facade, leading down at an easy grade ; 
but examples are found which make use of a 
natural or artificial perpendicular surface, like 
the tomb at Bfibutta (page 65). 

(I) In this class of tombs the chamber is in 
some cases rock-cut and essentially like those 


of Class A (2) ; but the facade is made up of free-standing columns and an archi- 
trave, or of a broad arch, and the vestibule or portico is roofed with slabs of 
stone which form a gable. The best-preserved examples of this sort are found 
chiefly in the Djebel Riha, at Rbe'ah, Ruweha, and Midjleyva (Tig. 41). 

■ Fait 111, in-c. 154. From l.a Sync Ccntralc. l’l. SS. 
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RuwehA. tomb. The tomb at Ruveha is almost exactlv similar to that at Midj- 
levvfi in dimensions, plan, and arrangement. It is situated in the midst of an exten- 
sive necropolis at the 
southeastern end of 
the town. The ves- 
tibule, which is the 
built portion of the 
tomb, is composed of 
two columns which 
stand between the 
rock-hewn walls of 
the dromos. These 
columns have capitals 
of the uncut Corin- 
thian style, and plain 
monolithic shafts ; 
they carry a molded 
architrave, the profile 
of which is perhaps 

suggestive of the fifth century. Above this is placed a triangular pediment, the 
raking cornice of which is carved, in plain fourth-centurv profile, upon the ends of the 
slabs which form the roof of the vestibule. The facade of this tomb can be regarded 
only as a very crude imitation of a temple portico. 

(2) Ma‘arrit Matir. tomb. Another common type of Class B is made up of 
a rock-hewn chamber with rock-hewn or built arcosolia and a vaulted roof of 
stone. At Ma'arrit Matir this type 
is represented bv a square rock- 
hewn chamber with arched arcoso- 
lia on three sides and a vaulted 
roof of dry-cut stone. This tomb 
must have been entered from above. 

Another example, from ITikva, has 
a chamber with but a single arcoso- 
lium at the end, all cut in the rock, 
and a barrel vault; but the cham- 
ber is reached bv a broad rock- 
hewn dromos. Its w alls are covered 
with relief sculpture, and the tomb 
dates from 325 




Tomb southeast of Ruuelia. 
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Class C. The first class of tombs built above-ground presents a cubical structure, 


forming a base or pedestal for one or two 
and consequently fittingly adorned. 

The pedestal was built of quadrated 
blocks, often solid, but having in 
manv cases a doorway on one side, 
and arched arcosolia within on the 
other three sides. Such tombs are 
common throughout all the moun- 
tain regions. 


sarcophagi which were exoosed to view 



DJUWANIYEH. TOMl!. One of 
the best-preserved examples is at 
Djuwaniyeh ; this is of the simplest 
tvpe, with a single sarcophagus 
upon the base. The cover of this 
sarcophagus has four exaggerated 
acroteria or horns, and is carved 
to represent tiles, like a temple roof. 



Tomb at l)jin\ aniycli. Cla->s C. 



Taltita. tomb. A tomb of the same class, at Taltita, has a more imposing 
pedestal, almost 3 m. high, with a projecting base course set upon steps cut in the 

solid rock. The base molding 
above the projecting course, and 
the cap molding at the top of the 
pedestal, are simple splay faces. 
The sarcophagus is of unusual 
size, measuring 3 m.\ 1.36 m.,and 
is treated, like the pedestal, with 
simple splay-face moldings at the 
top and bottom. A dovetailed 
plate appears in relief on one side; 
the others are quite [(lain. The 
lid, of gable form, had the usual 
large acroteria at the angles; but 
one half of it is missing. An- 
other [date was carved in relief at 
one end of the lid. 

The situation of this tomb, at 
the summit of the highest part of 



Kles-itiM '..uvoiihagu'. ,H Talma. 
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the Djebel il-ATa, is one ot the finest of the whole region, commanding' a view 
of all the hill country round about, of the mountains near the coast, and of the 

plain that stretches eastward tow ard the 
desert. 



tomb at Kell Marcs 


Kefr Mares, to mu. Not far from 
Taltita, upon another eminence, above the 
valley of Hattan, and overlooking' the 
Djebel Barisha, is a tomb of the same class. 
Its pedestal is lower, but it was treated 
with moldings similar to those of the 
Tahiti! tomb. The whole structure is 
sadlv ruined, and the sarcophagus has 
been turned over upon its side. Never- 
theless it is one of the few monuments at 
Kefr Mares that retain any portion of 
their structure in situ. 


Khirbit Faris. tom n. The elevated-sarcophagus tombs of the Djebel Riha have 
usually a tomb chamber within the pedestal below the sarcophagus. I he accom- 
panying photograph of one of these tombs, w hich was found at Khirbit Faris, was 


taken by Mr. Garrett; it shows the com- 
mon form of tombs of this class. The 
tomb chamber is provided with an arcoso- 
lium on three of its sides; the fourth side 
contains the doorway, which is framed in 
good moldings. The cap molding of the 
pedestal or basement is of splay-faced 
profile, like the cornices and architraves of 
the fourth century. The sarcophagus is 
quite plain ; its lid differs from those of 
the other sarcophagi illustrated in this 
section in having six acroteria instead of 
four — one at each angle and one in the 
middle of either side. 



Tomb at Klurbit l-urA slumny saixoplu^u-> elevated 
above a tomb ehamber. 


Class D. T here are three types of canopy tombs; (i) that in which the covering 
is carried upon columns and architraves, (2) that in w hich it rests upon arches, and 
(3) a combination of the canopy tomb with the elevated sarcophagus of (lass C\ The 
usual form is without a base, though the earliest form of it that we have seen (see 
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Dana tomb, page 74) has a solid pedestal. An example in lower Dana, the tomb 
of Olympiane, 1 which I did not see, but which was published bv M. de Vogue, has 
four columns somewhat naively 
arranged, three being of the Doric 
order, and the fourth a debased 
form of Ionic. The low pyram- 
idal roof carried by these col- 
umns has disappeared. In this 
example the sarcophagus was 
depressed. 

(1) Kokanaya. tomi;, 2 384 A.l). 

At Kokanaya we have the first form 
of canopy tomb, a type in which 
two sarcophagi, side bv side, were 
protected by a pyramid elevated 
upon eight monolithic piers of rec- 
tangular section. The piers at the 
angles are quite plain ; those on 
the sides have simple trapezoidal capitals. The architrave has plain bands and 
splay-face moldings. The date of this structure is 384 a.d. 3 

(2) DjUWANiYEH. TOMI’., 398 A. I). 
The town of Djuwaniyeh furnishes 
three tombs of this class. The first 
shows a square-planned structure 
with four large piers at the angles, 
earn ing four arches between them. 
Above the arches runs a heavy 
cornice molding which forms a 
base for a fine pyramid. Two ex- 
amples of this kind of tomb are w ell 
preserved; one, the tomb of kas- 
sianos, dates from 398 a.d. 4 Both 
are rich in moldings, which ap- 
pear at the top of the piers, at the 
upper angles of the arch store, 
where they are used as pilaster- 
caps, and at the base of the 
pyramid. 

1 Part III, iii'-c. 36. 1 Part III. him:. 22 , 



Tomb of kassianos at Djuwaniyeh. Class D, 2 . 

I. a S\rie Centrale, PI. 78 = La Syrie C'entrale, PI. 79. 
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P) ramklal tomb at Kokamna. Class I). 1 
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DjuwAniyeh. tomb. Another type combines the architrave and the arch in an 
interesting manner, and introduces a new form of roof, in which a gable form is sub- 
stituted for the pyramid (Fig. 42). The facade consists of 
two rather slender piers of rectangular section, molded at 
the top, supporting a broad arch between them. The face 
of the arch is built up to form a gable. The rear of the 
structure consists of three plain piers carrying an archi- 
trave, and architraves are thrown from the end piers to the 




piers of the facade. The rear w all above the architrave 
is again built up to form a gable, and five huge slabs of 


stone, with a raking cornice carved upon their ends, ex- 
tend from one gable to the other. Within the tomb stood 
a single sarcophagus, the cover of w hich lies on its side, 
Fig. 42. Tomb at Djtwwtniych between the piers of the facade. 

Cla". 1). 2. 



(3) DJUWANIYEH. TOMB, 340 a.i>. An example of the third kind, the tomb of An- 
tiochos, dated 340 a. it ., 1 represents a rich development of the type. The basement 
of the tomb has a broad arched vestibule to the east, within w hich is the entrance 
to the chamber, a small molded doorway, with a door of solid stone which swung 
upon ball-and-socket hinges and was carved on its outer face to represent a bronze 
paneled door. Within we find the 
usual arrangement of three broad 


arcosolia. Upon the base rested 
two monumental sarcophagi, one 
of which bears the inscription of 
Antiochos. ddie cap molding of 
the basement is composed of fascia; 
and a splay face, the moldings of 
the great arch of fascia; and a very 
shallow cavetto. The sarcophagi 
have splay-face moldings at the 
top and bottom, and lids w ith four 
acroteria. The sarcophagi seem 
to have been covered by a bal- 



Tomb of Aiitiothoi, at DjCusfum oh. Class D. 3. 


dachin of pyramidal form, supported by columns which stood upon the outer edge 


of the base, making a rich and striking monument. 

* ^ o 


Class E. I he tomb w ith a pyramidal roof supported by columns or arches is not 
found in the Djebcl Riha, but, on the other hand, we find a class of tomb structures in 
that region that was apparently very rare in the mountains farther noith, the Djebcl 

1 Fait III, m-.c. 20. 
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il-A‘laand the Djebel Barishfi. This is a large and varied class of monumental struc- 
tures that may be called mausoleums. The simplest form of this class is a large 
cubical building containing several 
sarcophagi, with a doorw ay on one 


side, and roofed with a great pyra- 
mid of somewhat steeper angle 
than those of the canopy tombs. 

Rbe'ah. to.mii. The mausole- 
um at Rbe'ah is one of the most 
perfectly preserved examples of its 
class in the Djebel Riha. The ex- 
terior angles of the building have 
pilasters whose molded caps appear 
beneath an architrave molding of 
almost classic profile; above this 
runs a flat cyma recta, below the 
flaring base of the pyramid. The 
pyramid itself is a marvel of con- 
struction, corbeled in and built 
without mortar or clamps of metal. 



Idle outer faces of the stones show 


raised bosses which mav have 


Ibramubil tomb at Rbe'ah. C'lav> K. 
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1’) tamiila! tomb at i altita. Ciav> t.. 


served in the raising of the blocks, 
or as aids to repairs on the roof, 
but form a pleasing relief to w hat 
would otherwise be a flat and 
glaring surface. 

TaltItA. tomb. The cubical 
tomb chamber with a pyramidal 
roof is represented in the more 
northerly districts by an isolated 
example at Taltita, a completely 
ruined town in the southern part 
of the Djebel il-A'la, in the highest 
portion of the ridge, The site 
w r as occupied in the middle ages 
by an Arabic castle, for the con- 
struction of which nearlv the whole 
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of the ancient town was despoiled, leaving' only the lofty sarcophagus already 
described (page 107) upon its pedestal in the southern part of the town, and this 
pyramidal tomb at the northern end. Tor simplicity this little structure could 
not be surpassed. The cubical portion has a base molding and cornice of right- 
lined profile ; its one opening is small and unadorned. 1 he pyramid, of which 
several courses on the south side still remain, was rather more pointed than that 
of the tomb at Rbe'ah. The courses of the walls and of the pyramid are much 
higher and the stones are much larger than are to be found in the Djebel Riha. 1 he 
moldings are perfectly in keeping with those of structures dated in the fourth cen- 
tury. The opening to-day has an arcuated lintel ; but this, I believe, was not so 
originally, for the cutting is crude in the extreme. 

M. de Vogue publishes a mausoleum which illustrates the monumental develop- 
ment attained by these structures during the fourth century, with their two stories of 
spacious sepulchral chambers, their elaborate vault structure, their lofty pyramids or 
domes, and their enrichment of exterior colonnades. The tomb shown in his Plate 
72 has entirely disappeared as the modern town of Hass has grown, and other exam- 
ples are in a sadlv ruined state. Structures like these serve to show the richness 

of the funeral architecture in the Djebel Riha 
w hen compared with that of the mountains in 
the country immediately to the north. 

Class F. The tombs built in the fourth cen- 
tury in the form of small temples are of special 
interest as showing the modifications made 
upon the classic style in Syria during the cen- 
tury that saw the death of classic architecture 
in Rome. 


KhirbitHass. Town . 1 M. de Vogue pub- 
lished one of these tombs which he dis- 
covered at khirbit Hass, a miniature temple, 
distyle in antis, roofed with slabs of stone sup- 
ported by four transverse arches. Like certain Roman temples in Syria, this build- 
ing was open from the columns of the porch to the rear wall, there being no wall to 
correspond with the front wall of a cclla. This structure is now badly dilapidated ; 
nothing but its rear wall remains intact. In this fragment we may study the forms of 
classic architecture slightly debased. 1 here is a distinct similarity between the profile 
of the moldings of the architrave of this building and that of the moldings which 
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compose the corre- 
sponding detail in the 
monument at Ma'arrit 
Betar (page 74), which 
is dated in the year 
250 a. i). This tomb is 
undoubtedly later than 
the other, but is prob- 
ably to be assigned to 
the early years of the 
fourth century. 
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temple tomb, another Tomb at Khirbit Has.s, north (rear) end. Fig. .43. 

example of the type known as prostyle distyle in antis ; but here the resemblance 
to the classic plan is still further carried out by a front wall, with a handsome portal, 
closing the naos from the pronaos. This complete structure is raised upon a low 

podium, which contains a mortuary 
chamber entered from the rear of 
the building. The temple portion 
■ -/■' w—t - - • covers the entire podium. It is 

| ‘ j | j '| }] ' J 

transverse arcli^ which is ^ b y il t ^ l^ej j 
**+ ’1 « 1” more classic. The cap molding 

^ ( "(i f‘ • '*0* m • ■ 1 o 

- . ‘ f * * of the low podium and the base 

r '*•* ** *•'■ >.4' * *■ 

^ molding of the naos are splay-faced 

^ or uncarved. The two columns 
Tomb at Ruweha, facile taemg north. have Well-molded bases, shafts with 

decided diminution and entasis, and capitals which spread well to receive their loads, 
but which are of a heavy and uncut form of the Corinthian order. The caps of the 
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Tomb at Ruweha, facade taemg north. 
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ant;e and of the pilasters at the exterior angles of tire naos are of the same style. 
I heir acanthus leaves are stift and curve at an uglv angle; the abaci are unusuallv 

heavy. The moldings which ap- 
pear in the Khirbit Ilass tomb, be- 
tween the capitals and the dentil 
mold, are omitted here, and w e find 
instead a very narrow architrave of 
three bands, surmounted by a 
coarse dentil molding beneath a 
shallow cymatium ofca\ etto section. 
These moldings, without the lower 
members of the architrave, are re- 
peated in the raking cornice, w hich 
ascends at an angle much steeper 
than we should find in a classic 
building. The doorway is pro- 
vided with a deep set of jamb 
and lintel moldings, and a cornice 
Tumi, at Run Oha. from the, outhcaa. above a dentil molding. Upon 

the tympanum is an inscription 1 which gives the date 384 a.d. 


D( )MHSTT U A RC II I T UCTU R E 

^T^HE domestic architecture of the fourth century in Northern Central Syria ex- 
hibits many of the characteristics of the religious and funeral architecture of the 
same period. The same comparison, especially in the ornament, may be drawn in 
this class of buildings between the work of the northern and that of the southern 
section. The private houses of the north have many of the peculiarities of churches 
like those of Ishruk and Xuriyeh: the same leanings toward classic models are 
easily traced, the same tendency toward megalithic style and the same strange ele- 
ments are noticeable. \\ ell-preserved examples of this period are rare in the north ; 
the deserted and ruined town of Kirk Beza, on the eastern slope of the Djebel 
il-Ada, offers the best specimens. This was a small but compact town, composed, 
for the most part, of residences of various sizes. It all seems to have been built 
pretty nearly within one short period. The outermost houses of the town stand 

1 1 ’art III, him . 263. 




View of Kirk Beza, from the southwest. 


close together, so that their rear walls, which are of unusual massiveness, form parts 
of an effective town wall; spaces between house walls were walled up with massive 
masonrv, and a short gap between houses on the south side was built up with a 
crude but massive wall with a 
small postern- gate. The main 
entrance to the town, on the 
north, was made between large 
houses ; streets are traceable in 
various parts of the town, meet- 
ing in a large open space in the 
center. 

Kirk Beza. houses. Two 
houses in the line of the north 
wall of the town may be taken 
as examples of the type under 
discussion ; they are similar in 
plan and arrangement, but their 
details present interesting vari- 
ations. d he plan of the earlier 
houses, like those of Benabil and 
Banakfur, is preserved here; and, 
furthermore, we have, in these 
examples, in a fairly good state 
of preservation, not only the 

1 'l hi'. plan 0 reduced one half from a drawing made to a scale ot 20 cards to the inch. It is a sketch-plan in which 
most of the salient features of the town are indicated, but which is not exact in every detail. — R. G. 
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main portions of the house itself, but its dependencies as well. Beginning with the 
first house on the east side of the alley which ends at the north gate of the town, 
we have an extensive group of buildings with a wall two stories high all round, 
broken only bv two large portals on the south side (see photograph), where the lower 



South wall ot insula at Kirk I! tv a. 


courses of the wall, laid upon the solid rock, are built in megalithic style, some of the 
blocks of stone measuring 3.30 m. x 1.70 m. ■: .55 m. The quadrangle formed by this 
outer wall constituted an insula which comprised two separate dwellings, having a 
common courtyard. Within the front wall was a lighter wall parallel to it, and 
forming with it a long, narrow building in front of the two residences. The ground 
story of this building was divided into a vestibule at each end for the two outside 
entrances, and two long rooms between, which may have served as stables and 
offices. 1 here are no remains of the upper floor of this portion except the front wall, 
w ith the small rectangular w indows which open out into the street. Between this 
long structure and the residences was the courtyard. The two-story porticos of the 
residences extended the entire w idth of the courtyard, each end being inclosed for 
a staircase and having doorways opening upon each story. Bach residence has two 
compartments, one above and one below , each having 1 its own doorway and windows 
upon the court, and small w indows in the second story of the rear wall. The eastern- 
most of the two residences is the better preserved ; the walls are quite complete, and 
the lower story of one bay of the portico is still standing. A portion of the front wall 
of the residences, between the two doorways, is constructed in the megalithic style of 
the outer front wall; its lowest course is one with the solid rock, and extends out 
beyond the courses above it to form a seat. 1 he portico was composed, on the ground 
floor and probably above, of square monolithic piers. The !< >w cr piers. o\ er three meters 
high, are devoid of moldings, as is the architrav e above them, upon which still stands 
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a stone settle facing the house, its back or outer face giving the effect of a parapet 
between the supports. The windows are not large, measuring .55 v .45 m. t and are 
perfectly plain ; but the doorways are ornamented, those of the lower story with a 
deep set of moldings upon the jambs and lintels and with a heavy door-cap, the 





front wall of residences of insula at Kirk Jleza. On the right, inclosure for stalls 

and fragment of portico. 


upper doorways with a flat band and cymatium upon the lintel. Of the outer 
entrances of the insula, one, that farther east, is decorated with moldings and a door- 
cap like the lower doorways of the residences; the other is perfectly plain. The 
latter is in the megalithic portion of the w all and may have claim to higher anti- 
quity, while the former is in the ordinal'}’ quadrated work which belongs to the main 
portion of the house. This ornamented outer portal and those within have mono- 
lithic jambs like many of the early church portals. Their moldings are of quite pure 
classic profile, and the door-cap of the outer portal is set above a row of small dentils. 
Though we have no portals of this type with dates affixed, I do not hesitate to assign 
them to an early date ; the simple caps of the upper-story doorwavs are precisely 
similar in profile to a number of lintels in the Djebel Barisha with inscriptions upon 
them dating from the second and third quarters of the fourth centurv. 1 In these 
details, more than anything else, perhaps, we have the key to the dating of these 
buildings. 

I he house on the west side of the narrow street leading to the north gate of the 
town is a double dwelling facing the same way and planned in all respects like the 
one above, with the exception that its outer entrance opens upon the side street 

'See Part III, inse>. 33 and 35 from Kokanav.i. 
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instead of in front. The building is not so well preserved; but from the walls of the 
lower story, with their doorways, which still remain, we find that this house was exe- 
cuted with rather finer technique than the other. The masonry is almost as massive, 
and the jambs of the doorwavs are monoliths of threat size; but the jointing- of 
the stonework is exceedingly accurate, and the moldings are most delicately carved. 
T he outer portal and the two portals of the residences have deep sets of moldings on 
their jambs and lintels, and heavy door-caps, two with dentil moldings. T he cap of one 
of the doorwavs is enriched bv the introduction of a broad band of tine geometrical or- 
nament above its row of dentils, like those seen in the early churches, and two small 
disks at either end. One bears a six-pointed geometrical star, the other a whorl. 
Nothing in the ornament of either house bears any sign of Christian symbolism. 
There are several other houses in this same town which belong to the same style, 
but they are not so well preserved. Two large houses on the western wall, one near 
the south wall, and one near the center of the town are ot the same class, and one 
completely ruined structure shows the megalithic construction at its best. Here a 
number of monolithic piers, with equally massive beams of stone, support great slabs, 
four meters in length, either as a roof for a one-story structure or the upper floor 
of a two-story building. Ruins similar to these maybe seen at Barrish Kalb Lauzeh, 
Kfer, and Bettir, in the Djebel il-ATa, and at numerous places in the Djebel Barisha. 



South wall of houie at Der Seta. 


Der Seta, iiousk. 1 Another good example of the domestic architecture of the 
fourth century is to be found at Der Seta, a ruined town of great extent in the south- 
eastern part of the Djebel Barisha. This house, although quite as large as the 
houses described above, does not represent an equal degree of luxurv or refinement. 

1 La Svnc Centrale, PI. roo. 
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It was presumably the house of a poorer man. We find here none of the depen- 
dencies which we have seen in the courtyard and stables of the houses at Kirk Beza. 
The court here was surrounded by a plain one-story wall, and the stables were in the 
ground floor of the house itself. M. de Vogue published the stable of this dwelling 
and does not hesitate to assign it to the fourth century. The front wall consists, in its 
lower courses, of megaliths even larger than those of Kirk Beza ; one of them measures 
5.20 m. x 1.32 m. x .55 m. ; and the floor between the stories consisted of huge slabs 
of stone, supported between the front and rear walls bv massive monolithic piers with 
trapezoidal caps of square plan. The ornament is less rich than that of the houses of 
Kirk Beza. I he jambs of all the doorways are plain, and the lintel ornament consists 
of a broad, flat band, surmounted bv a narrow band of interlacing circles, beneath a 
simply molded door-cap. At either end of one of the lintels are two superposed disks 
of different patterns, and at the ends of the other lintel are oblong plaques of intricate 
geometrical ornament, executed very flatly upon the surface. A very small round- 
topped window is cut in the wall beside one of the doorways. It is interesting because 
it is splayed inward like a loophole in a Romanesque building. 


Djebel RiHA. The domestic architecture of the fourth century in the more 
northern districts has a beauty and a dignity of its own, but it has none of the spa- 
cious magnificence of the residences of the Djebel Riha. M. de Vogue publishe 
four of these houses, of which there are hundreds of examples well preserved in this 


region. 


The end of the fourth century was particularly prolific of large mansions in the 
cities of the Djebel Riha, if we may believe that all the dwellings of a single style, 
only one of which is dated, 
belong to the same quarter 
of the century. The great 
ruined towns of Ruweha, 

Der Sambil, il-Barah, and 
Djeradeh contain many ex- 
amples, and the extensive 
ruined town of Khirbit Ilass 
is composed almost entirely 
of them. For convenience 
we may classify these struc- 
tures as (1) city houses, 
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which are arranged with ref- 

O 


T«o villas at Ruweha. 


erence to streets, and (2) villas, which stand bv themselves. The general scheme of 
the residence portion is the same in both classes, but the houses have not the depen- 
dencies which give importance to the villas. 
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Khirbit Hass, norsES. In an example of a large city house at Khirbit Hass the 
plan is oblong, with two residences at each end of the courtyard. The architecture 

here exhibits a somewhat purer style 
in the treatment of the colonnade, al- 
though the columns ha\e no bases, 
as may be seen from the photograph, 
which shows also a well-curb and 
water-basin, both cut from a single 
stone, in the middle of the courtvard. 

The smaller houses are naturally more numerous, and are often built in pairs, side 
by side, with a high party-wall between, each haying a large courtyard, u ith stables 
opposite the residence. The entrance is yariously disposed in different parts of the 



House 1 1, comprising four residences, at Khirbit Hass. 


courtyard, according to the position of the house, and consists often of a single arch 
outside of the doorway, or of one without and one within. It is yery common to find 
the lower rooms of the houses spanned by a broad trans- 
yerse arch which springs from low and shallow piers on 
either side. The accompanying photograph of a row of 
houses comprising four residences, at Khirbit Hass, shows 
the top of one of these arches, the front wall of the tipper 
story of one residence haying fallen away. 

Fig. 46. Plan of . small dcta< lied duell- 

Ruweha. iiorsi;. There are a number of small de- mgat Ruufha. 

tached dwellings built upon the plan of the large villas. The plans of these dwellings 




Fig. 45 . Plan of House I at Khirbit Has>. 
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Residences at east end of courtyard of House I at Khirbit Hass (Fig. 45). 

arc slightly broader than long. The house proper, consisting of two compartments in 
each of two stories, occupies one of the short sides, the adjoining side being devoted to 
entrance, offices, and stables, and the other sides consisting of plain walls. 1 he single 
vestibule shown in the illustration below has a molded arch resting upon splay-face caps. 
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Fnd pouth) wall of >mali detached dwelling at Ruweha (Fig. 46) 
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Ruweha. villa i, 396 a. i). As a type of many villas of the larger class in the 
Djebcl Riha, we may take one in Ruweha, which preserves more of its details, and 



Fig. 47. Plan of Villa I at Ruweha. 


w hich is dated bv an inscription 1 of the year 
396 A.n. The plan is a great square, on the 
north side of w hich are the residences, a long 
two-storv building of four compartments in 
each story, with a two-story portico in front. 
On the west side of the court are two larqe 
compartments, with the entrance, a triple pate- 
wav, betw een them ; the entrance has a second 
store w hich forms a sort of tower and which 
doubtless served also as a porter's lodge; 
the compartments on either side of it have 
only one story. On the south and east sides 
of the square are unbroken walls one story 
high. and in the southeast ample is the stable. 
'Fhe lower portico of the residences is of the 
Doric order, with molded bases raised upon 
squared plinths, long shafts with consider- 


able entasis, and capitals with a mixture of variations upon the classic model : some 


have a right-lined echinus ornamented with Christian symbols ; others have a curved 
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echinus with small leaves curling out beneath the angles of the abacus; one is of a 
debased Ionic type. All of the capitals have brackets on the inner face, which carry 
the ends ot cross-beams of stone supported at the other end by corbels in the house 



West wall of Villa I at Ruweha, showing arched entrance and tower. 


wall. The architrave is right-lined in profile, like that of the tomb at kbkanaya (date 
384), except that it has one more band. The upper colonnade has disappeared, but 
the ruins show that it was of the uncut Corinthian order. The rest of this building 
requires little description. A string molding is carried across the lower story at the 
level of the window-sills. The windows are perfectly plain. The doorways have 
plain jambs, and caps, for the most part, like the dated fourth-century lintels already 
described. The triple-gated entrance, w ith its tower, is an interesting feature. It was 
the only break in the lower story of the walls of the cilia; but it is now filled up with 
crude walling, the work of the nomads. It consists on the outside ol a high arch 
2.30 m. wide; within the arch is a vestibule 4.30 m. wide and 1.70 111. deep. Oppo- 
site the arch is a rectangular doorway 1.50 111. w ide, w ith a decorated lintel bearing 
the date given above. Inside this door is another vestibule, like the outer one, but 
.30 m. deeper, opening into the courtyard through a lofty arch like the other. 1 he 
vestibule was covered with slabs of stone. The narrow doorway was of course closed 
by a heavy wooden door ; the arches mav have been provided with iron gates, for 
there are small holes on either side. The arches were broad and high enough to have 
permitted the entrance of a carriage or a rider, but the doorway made it necessary for 
vehicles to remain wdthout and for riders to dismount and lead their beasts inside. 
There are many other villas at Ruweha and at Khirbit Hass and other places in the 
Djebel Riha w hich compare in size and stvle w ith this ; but comparatively few ol them 
are so well preserved as this, and this is the only one w hich is definitely dated. 
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SerdjillA. \ ii. la. 1 A good example of a double \ ilia, one halt ot which is of earlier 
and the other halt of later construction, is to be .seen at Serdjilla. A section giying a 
restoration of portions of both the earlier and the later facade at the point w here they 
join is the subject of one of M. de Vo gate's plates. My photograph shows the earlier 



Fig. 48. Plan of earlier part of villa at Serdjilla; outline of 

later part. 


residences entire, with all of the lower 
and a portion of the upper portico still 
in place, and the end of the next resi- 
dence, which seems to have been added 
at a later period. The style here is 
somewhat purer than that of the dated 
yilla at Ruw eha. All the columns of 
the lower colonnade are uniform and of 


the Tuscan order. The architraye is right-lined in section, and the columns of the 
upper story, though their shafts stand directly upon squared plinths and haye no 
bases, have free and graceful capitals of the uncut Corinthian order. The doorways and 
the windows, too, haye flat friezes, and caps aboye them, some of which are molded 
like the earlier examples, while others consist of bands of geometrical ornament. 



Entrances. The entrances to the city houses were yery eftectiyely treated. 'Idle 
single yestibule with one arched and one rectangular doorway was more common. 
1 his was usually roofed in stone and was often surmounted by a sort of tower. 


‘I,a S\ ne t'entr.ile, I’l. 30. 
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In the illustration from Djeradeh this tower has three stories, the middle floor serving 
as a porter's lodge, with a small window upon the street, while the third story is 


a fine open loggia with 
coupled windows, separated 
by a short half-column of 
the Corinthian order. An- 
other street entrance may 
be seen in the same photo- 
graph, in which a broad, 
arched vestibule is sur- 
mounted by a fine triple 
window almost Palladian 
in effect. 

These entrances were 
placed in almost any por- 
tion of the courtyard to suit 
the convenience of the own- 
ers, or in accordance with 
the position of the streets 
or the slope of the ground. 

The example shown in the photograph from khirbit Ilass opens into an angle of the 
courtyard. The moldings of the arch and those of the piers which support it, and the 



Entrance tower at Djeradeh. 



Vestibule at Khirlnt Ha^s. 


treatment of the lintel of the doorway within, 
are typical of the vestibules of this period, of 
which there are a large number still well pre- 
served in the Djebel Kiha. 

Stables. All of the more extensive dwell- 
ings had private stables. T he more modest of 
the houses had stables in the ground story ; the 
owners of villas placed their stables in a corner 
of the courtyard; the interior arrangement of 
both kinds is practically the same, the compart- 
ment being divided by a row of square mono- 
lithic piers which carry the root; between the 
piers are rectangular mangers, each cut in a sin- 
gle block of stone ; the roofs are usually of stone 
slabs, invariably so w hen the roof forms the floor 
of a habitation. The plan and arrangement of 
stables is the same in all sections of the country. 
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Stairs. Stairs of stone were common throughout Syria, but few examples have 
been preserved. Uverv private house of two stories seems to have been pro\ kled with 

a stair. These were always on the 
outside and usually at one end of 
the portico. In one example, at 
Serdjilla, the stairs are preserved, 
though the porticos ha\ e disap- 
peared. In this case the steps are 
laid upon a stringer of stone, and 
have a small closet beneath them. 
Exterior stairs are also found inde- 
pendent of the colonnades. A flight 
of steps was found at Djeradeh, 
that extended up through two 
stories. The peculiaritv of its con- 
struction is that it is made up of 
blocks of stone projecting out from 
the wall. Two steps are cut in each 
stone, which is .80 m. wide, and 
depends for its support solely upon 
the weight of wall superposed upon one end of it. The building in which this stair- 
case was found is a small structure in one angle of the courtyard of a villa. Its 
ground story contained a stable. This story and the one above it are both roofed with 
slabs of stone. It is not probable that there was another story; the stairs must have 
led to the roof of the building. This was the only example of a flat roof in the 
second story of a building that we saw in all the ruined cities of Northern Central 
Syria. The flat roof, so common in more an- 
cient times, and almost universal in the modern 
houses of the Orient, seems to have given wav 
entirely to the gable form of roof, which is 
more suggestive of the architecture of Greece 
and of the Occident in general. 

Sheds. Another interesting detail of the 
domestic architecture of Northern Svria is the 
shell or shade-stone frequently found over the 
doorwavs. This consists usually of a single- 
slab of stone projecting horizontallv from the 
wall, cut to a sloping surface on the upper side to shed water casil\ . None of these 
shade-stones was found with brackets or other supports in the wall below ; all were 
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held in place by the weight 
of the wall imposed upon 
the end of the slab which 
was inserted in the wall. 

Examples are to be seen 
at Bashakuh, Bamukka, 

Bakirha, and Dauwar. In 
cases where they appear 
aboye elaborately caned 
lintels, the can ing has been 
completely protected from 
the weather and is as sharp 
as when first executed. In 
il-Barah there is an exam- 
ple of a double shade-stone 
over a large gateway in the wall of the courtyard of a villa ; in this case three- 
huge slabs of stone project on both sides of the wall. 

IV 

CIVIL ARCI IITLCTU R E 

npHERE are fewer remains of the civil architecture of the fourth century than 
-JL of the two centuries following, when public baths were built that are still pre- 
served. Besides the basilicas already described, one or two of which may have been 
used for secular purposes, there are still left only the remains of the shops and the 
watch-towers of the towns that stood upon the borders of the plain. 

Shops. The bazaars of this period seem to have been less well built than other 
kinds of structures, if we may judge from the complete ruins in which we find them 
now. There are extensive ruins of buildings which, by comparison with a later build- 
ing that is known from an inscription 1 to have been a stoa, seem to have been shops at 
il-Barah, Midjleyya, Djeradeh, and Ruweha, to say nothing of still more ruinous struc- 
tures in the Djebel Barisha. In plan they are like greatly elongated houses, consisting 
of a series of small two-story compartments, with only a doorway in the ground floor 
of each compartment, w ith doors and w indows in the floor above, and with a long, low 
two-story portico in front. The lower chambers seem to have been used as store- 
rooms for the merchandise w hich was displayed during the day in the portico. 1 he 
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upper story was habitable and may have served as homes for the tradesmen. L he 
porticos are generallv of the simplest quadrangular style, often devoid of moldings. 
There were in manv cases two of these long structures, facing each other, on opposite 
sides of a street, as in Djeradeh. 



Northwest angle of market-place at Ruweha. 


Ruweha. market. At Ruweha there is a large open square, measuring fully 40 m. 
on a side, surrounded with these stom. In this instance the porticos were composed 
of columns with capitals of various debased styles, and a perfectly plain architrave. 
This square, which was entered through a broad, arched gateway, formed an agora 
not unlike the market-places built by the Romans in Grecian lands. 

Towers. The watch-towers of the towns on the eastern borders of the district are, 
in most cases, in total ruins. They seem to have been of various heights, and the 
higher they were the fewer are preserved. One of the lower towers, two stories in 
height, was published by M. de Vogue (PI. 58). This is at khirbit Hass and stands 
at a considerable distance from the town, to the eastward, overlooking the plain. 

Djeradeh. tower. At Djeradeh there is a tower of six stories completely pre- 
served to its uppermost cornice. It is within the town and forms' a part of the town 
wall, which, as was often the case with these structures, is formed for the most part by 
the rear walls of houses. Its exact position is in an interior angle of the wall, on the 
western side of the town, so that it overlooks the town itself and the plain tar beyond. 
The structure is 5.50 m. square and about 28 m. high. It was divided into six stories. 
The ground floor is spanned by a single arch which supports the slabs of stone that 
form the floor of the next story above. The other floors w ere of wood, and the stair- 
case seems also to have been made of wood. Iiach of the five stories above the ground 
floor is provided with a small window; the uppermost storv has a large opening in 
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each face in the form of a cross, that opens out upon a narrow balcony extending 
around the four sides of the tower, supported upon projecting corbels. On the east 
face of the store below this, at one side, there 
is a small compartment built out from the wall 
upon two large corbels. this overhanging 
chamber is entered through a narrow doorway. 

It is about 2.25 m. high, 2.30 m. wide, and 
.80 m. deep on the inside. In the middle of the 
stone floor is a circular aperture .25 111. in diam- 
eter. There can be no doubt that this closet 
was the latriua of the watch. Constructions 
of similar arrangement, but much smaller, are 
found in other towers directly above the en- 
trance. These latter were doubtless used by 
the guard to drop projectiles upon the heads 
of besiegers. A11 example of this kind is to be 
found in the tower published by M. de Vogue 
(PI. 58). Such a device w as used by the Sara- 
cenic builders in later centuries, and by the 
Gothic architects in the castles of the middle 
ages. But in medieval buildings we also find this same form of chamber used as a 
latrina, and in the tower at Djeradch we have one of the earliest examples of this use. 
Here it could have had no other purpose, for it is on the town side of the tow er and not 
above any point of attack. It is interesting to note that a mass of broken cylinders of 

clavwas found in the ruins beside the 
wall, suggesting that an earthen con- 
duit may ha\e led from the closet to a 
sew er of some sort. Later examples 
of the same kind of structure are con- 
vincing proof of its purpose (see page 
00). The ground story of the tower 
is entered by a small doorway on the 
western side, but still within the town, 
for the south side ot the tower coin- 
cides with the town w all. T his open- 
ing was closed bv a door ot solid ba- 

o 

salt, still in situ, that swung upon a 
ball and socket above and below. 
The outer face of the door is carved 
with stiles and panels in low relict. 



Dorn of basalt in ground story of tower at Djeradch. 



East side of tower at Djeradeh. 



CHAPTER V 

ARCHITECTURE OF THE FIFTH CENTURY 


A pHE builders of the fifth century in Northern Syria were even more considerate of 
1 the archaeologists of the twentieth than those of the fourth had been. Dated 
buildings of every description are found here: four churches, a baptistery, a public 
bath, a number of private houses, and tombs of many kinds. With the aid of these 
dated buildings of every class, it is not difficult to find an approximate date for many 
others which have no dated inscriptions upon them. The buildings of this century do 
not differ materially from those of the century preceding. The methods of construc- 
tion are practically the same : the general plan and arrangement of churches, houses, 
and tombs is not altered, and the unit of measurement remains unchanged. In the 
churches, however, we find that the scheme of proportions has been changed from the 
relation 3: 2 or 5:3 to that of 4:3; the width of the nave is not always equal to a 
specific number of intercolumniations, and the engaged columns, so common at the 
ends of the nave arcades of fourth -century churches, are replaced by rectangular 
responds. But it is in the ornament of buildings of all kinds that we discover the most 
striking changes. New and strange styles of capitals are introduced ; in the larger 
portals, bands of rich ornament are employed w ith the moldings, and a rich symbol- 
ism, pervasively Christian, appears in all forms of ornament. The strange elements, 
foreign to classic art, which appeared in the century before, and which, as has been 
said, may be the artistic expression of the Aramean influence heralded by the Syriac 
inscriptions which now begin to appear, are more and more in evidence, finding ex- 
pression in the new forms of capitals, in the bands of ornament inserted between the 
moldings, in carved pulvinated friezes, and in cornices of varied forms, while classic 
models are less and less frequently used as the new style develops. The rectangular 
window opening in buildings of importance now gives way almost entirely to the 
curved-topped window, a semicircle being cut in the lintel to give the effect of an 
arch, the rectangular form being retained chiefly, though not entirely, for secular build- 
ings. The coupled window, either rectangular or round-topped, with an engaged 
colonnette between the openings, becomes more common, and a relieving-arch, 
either true or false, is often introduced above the broader doorways. This arch is 
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occasionally found with a set of incised moldings about it. A hood molding is often 
employed above portals of churches or other large buildings, and various new forms of 
lintel decoration appear. Window openings are almost invariably devoid of moldings. 


I 

CHURCHES 

T HERE are three large dated churches of the fifth centurv in the foot-hills at the 
northern end of the Djebel Barisha — one at Babiska, one at Ksedjbeh, and one at 
Dar Rita. All three belong to the first twenty years of the century, and all are built 
upon practically the same model. Each is situated in a deserted ruin of considerable 
size in which there are other churches, and all have reached about the same degree of 
dilapidation. The interior colonnades with their superstructure, and the semi-dome of 
the apse, have fallen in each case. 

Babiska. east church, 401 a.d. Of the East Church of Babiska only 
the lower portions of the apse and the lower story of the unbroken west wall are- 
standing. But from the debris within the nave we may study the interior orna- 
ment, and from the fallen lintels of the 
south side we derive not only a notion of 
the exterior decoration, but from an inscrip- 
tion 1 upon one of them we learn the date 
of the church, 401 a.d. The plan is of the 
usual basilical type, presenting no new 
features on the outside except at the east 
end, where a segment of the curve of the 
apse is permitted to show between the 
walls of the side chambers. The rectan- 
gular portion of the church is 19.95 m. 
long and 14.90 m. wide, inside measure- 
ment, or 36 by 27 cubits, giving the pro- 
portion of 4:3, instead of 3:2 as in the 
older churches. The central nave is 8.40 m. 
broad on centers, and the intercolumnia- 
tions of the arcade are equal to one third 
of this width, or 2.80 m. There were seven arches, then, on either side, as compared 
with the usual nine of the fourth-century churches. It will thus be seen that, though 

1 Part III, insc. 67. 



Fig. 49. Plan of F.ast Church at BabRka. 
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below the volutes at the angles; the other is a round, bell-shaped sort, with deep 
grooves, like the timings of an Ionic column, cut perpendicular! v in the echinus. I pon 
the neck of the capital, below the fhitings, is a narrow 
bead-and-rcel molding, The abacus is rectangular 
and quite plain, d he exterior ornament was confined 
to the two south portals, both of w hich are in ruins. 

Thev w ere substantiallv like those of the two churches 
described below. U pon the easternmost of the two 
lintels is the inscription which gives the date, and the \ ' 

name of the zz/y ! ~f t z, or architect, Markianos Kvris. 

Idle south side of the church faces a large cloister 
court, entered through a broad arch in a high wall at Mir 
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the w est. At the southwest angle of the cloister timed capital of lot Church at intmkj. 
court is a tower of two stories; along its southern side are the remains of a portico of 
rectangular piers, which formed the fay ad e of the clerical residences. At the southeast 
angle was another tower, adjoining w hich, on the east side of the court, was a build- 
ing of considerable importance, which, bv comparison with the arrangement of other 
cloisters in the region, may be called a baptistery. Although this building has been 
almost completely demolished and carried away by the present inhabitants of the 
neighboring village of Sermeda, it still preserves, in its portal (or had preserved in 
April, 1900), one of the most remarkable monuments of its time, a monumental portal 

— - - - — - - — — - - — — — - —} 1 . b-j in. b\ 2.2^ m. m the clear, 

ragv . j w ith jambs built up in five courses, 

and a gigantic lintel 3.90 m. long 
i I and 1 - 2 d m - hi g h - framed in a 

» * 1 broad set of deep mold i nps inter- 

A ■; A U , spersed w ith bands of rich <>rna- 

«. \ >sc . ji 1 • j ’ '* meiit and surmounted by a minia- 

. ;A|; j; , ~ 1 , hx , y T ture arcade of nine niches in relief, 

. P d «' f 1 •! » the slender colonnettes of which 

■. rested upon the ti]>per molding 01 

\ r.. ■ ^ *» r 

f| the lintel. I he innermost mold- 

ppfeij p • k.' y y tr ' p ff j ^ ' n b s consist of three narrow bands, 

Wfa'i '-.-I M. _ j bead -and-reel molding; then comes 

" cross' in the center, above the open- 

^ ing. ( Hitside of this is the broad 
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looking' rinceau of acanthus leaves between two deep scotias, and with an intricately 
carved disk, of conventional floral pattern, between two palm branches, in the center 
over the doorwav. The third band is of woven basketwork ; the outermost decoration 
consists of deep cusps with blunt points, the spaces between the cusps being filled, each 
with a tinv leaf, a form of ornament rich and effective, but as rare as it is effective. 
The space covered by the nine niches is a little broader than the extreme width of 
the lintel moldings, so that the colonnettes of the outermost arches cannot rest upon 
them. To meet this deficiencv two tall flambeaux 1 were carved in relief upon the 
ends of the lintel, and the bases of the outermost colonnettes were supported upon their 
tops. The niches of the arcade are extremelv shallow, and the destruction of the colon- 
nettes makes them look more shallow than thev did originallv. Their archivolts and 
the spandrels between them were carved with delicate patterns, and the niches them- 
selves show remains of sculpture of some kind. On either side of a defaced bit of 
sculpture in the central niche, which is a trifle larger than the others, is a candlestick 
in low relief ; the niche next to it on the right shows remnants of rich diaperwork. 
The whole composition is extremelv vigorous and decorative. The acanthus orna- 
ment, the fillets, and the bead-and-reel ornaments are infused with classic feeling. The 
scotia moldings, with their deep shadows, suggest anything but decadence; the high 
relief could hardly be classed with earlv Christian carving; but the bands of chain and 
basket ornaments are something new and strange, not suggestive of Byzantine nor 
reminiscent of anything ( week or Roman. Where did they originate? Is there any 
objection to our saying that they express the art motives of the Aramean inhabitants of 
this region, who, as is commonly known, had relations with the centers of civilization 
farther east . J With regard to the outermost ornament, we may say that it is 
common in Northern Syria, not in so elaborate a form, and without the leaves that 
make it particularly rich in the present instance ; but the same type is found above- 
doorways and arches ordinarily in the earlier buildings. I know of no similar orna- 
ment in the world, except in far-away Lombardy, where decoration somewhat similar 
appears in a number of Romanesque monuments. The arched entrance at the west 
side of the cloister court takes us back to the fourth-century vestibules of the Djebcl 
Riha, though the voussoirs are not carried through to form the ceiling of a vaulted 
compartment. W e find good impost moldings, and a deep set of moldings upon the 
archivolt, above the center of which is a disk, carv ed in relief upon the keystone, repre- 
senting a six-armed cross within a wreath. Above the arch is a row of rectangular 
windows opening beneath the cornice, and within the arch a line of rectangular piers 
which show that there was a story above the entrance. But the anomaly of the situa- 
tion is the presence of a doorway, complete w ith jambs in courses and a decorated 

' rile flambeau. or ton h. is found in a number of mnnii- Church at Delict (see p.205). hut it is found in other 
menu 111 Northern ( 'entral S\ria : it is ah\a\s < arved ill relief plai is, as j„ the stable of a house at Der Seta (see I. a Syrie 
and is Usually plated beside a <loor\\a\, .is m the least Centrale, 1 * 1 . ioo|. 
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lintel, standing just inside the arch, too near to have formed a vestibule, and vet not a 
part of the wall in which the arch is. In fact, a portion of the ornament of the lintel is 
concealed by the arch. An inscrip- 
tion 1 on the lintel says that it was 
made in 480 ,\.i>. ; but it certainlv 
does not occupy the position for 
which it was intended. The two 
south portals of the church are still 
to be seen in the ruins. There 

were apparently no entrances on 
the north, where the ground falls 
rapidly away. The west wall has 

no doorway. W here, then, was 

this portal designed to stand ? The 
inscription refers to the completion 
of the -rAzv }ic; but it is difficult to 
determine what this means. 

Ksedjbeh. east church, 

414 a.d. Ksedjbeh is an exten- 
sive ruin, situated upon a hill in the 
northeastern part of the Djebel Barisha, only a half-hour's ride from Bfibiska. Most 
of the buildings of the town are completely ruined, the two churches being the best 
preserved of all. I he larger of these, situated in the eastern part of the town, is the 
one which we shall discuss at this point. The plan of the church is similar to that of 

the fourth-century basilicas ; the proportions are more nearly 
like those of the church at Bfibiska. The width is exactly 
the same, 27 cubits ; the length, however, is only 32 cubits, 
4 cubits short of the length which would give the propor- 
tion 4:3; but the west wall was certainly rebuilt after the 
church was original! v completed. The apse is .37 m. 
(one foot) narrower than that at Bfibiska ; the central nave is 
7.62 m. wide on centers. There seem to have been onlv 
five arches on either side of the nave. The entrance into the 
apse chamber on the north, the prothesis, is rectangular and 
Fig. 5 o. Plan of East church at 'vas closed by a door ; that leading to the south chamber, or 
Ksedjbeh diacouicum, w as arched. I Tom the south sitle of the dia- 

conicum, a small doorway led into the baptistcrv, a small compartment 4.20 m. square, 
spanned by a transverse arch, with a w estern entrance, and a tiny apse, .97 m. wide, in 
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Arched entrance to cloister of East Church at Liabiska, with doorway 

inside. 
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the thickness of the east wall, its outer curve show ing but slightly on the exterior. 
The capitals of the nave are the onlv details of interior ornament that are to be found 
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South wall of Ea^t Chuich at K^cdjbch. 

among the ruins. They are of three varieties — the uncut Corinthian variety with gar- 
landed volutes, the Doric capital with ornamented echinus, and the grooved kind like 
those at Babiska. The exterior decoration may be studied in the two portals in the 
south wall, both of w hich are well preserved. The more easterly of the two portals is 
’”7 w* 5 richer in decoia— 

! i-u. . Cb -• r-^ ' " f°"' lllL T iml ^ a,c 

, - « _ tjcm built up in courses. 

W -. , ri , , r , 

-.v * he deep moldings of 

Jr * - T ? il C are interspersed with 
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JTo ; | , . . 5 1 1 ! T he lintel is provided 
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interlacing fillets studded with small beads, the interlacing being filled with scrolls, 
stars, and rosettes, the outer spaces with small disks. W ithin this border w a deep 
cvma, sw elling well at its lower curve, beneath w hich is a fine bead-and-reel molding. 
Inside of this is a flat band of bav leaves. Then comes a narrow cvma re\ ersa. The 
two innermost members are two simple bands separated bv the bead and reel. ( )n the 
upper band of the lintel is the inscription, 1 which gives the date 414 15 a.d., and tells 
us that the church is irpwv kaw/.///. ts/v-tos. The other portal is practicallv the same, 
without the ornamental bands; it also has a hood moldinp, but it is bare of can imp. 
The windows in this wall are small and rec- 
tangular ; its cornice is of the common tvpe. 

Dar Kita. ciu'rch or rai l and 
mosks, 418 A.I). The oldest of the three 
churches, at Dar Kita, which we have called 
the church of Paul and Moses from an in- 
scription upon one of its portals, corre- 
sponds almost exactly, in proportion and 
measurements, with the church at Pftbiska. 

The body of the church measures 36 by 27 
cubits. The west end is devoid of open- 
ings, and the number of intercolumniations 
is the same as at Pabiska ; but the apse 
arch and the central nave are a trifle narrower, giving greater width to the side aisles. 
The plan of the apse does not follow the example of the Hast Church at Pabiska, but, 



Fil; 51. Plan of (lunch of Paul an<l Minis, at Dar Kita. 
with dependencies. 



South wall of (lunch ut Paul and Musis, at Dar Kita. 
' Pan III. line. 73. 
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like the church at Ksedjbeh, returns to the old fourth-century style of concealing the 
exterior curve behind a straight wall. The entrances consist of two large portals 
in the south wall, but round-topped windows are introduced in this wall, w hich is a 
little higher than that of the Ksedjbeh church. The ornament closely resembles that 



Interior of church of Paul and Moses, at Dar Rita, looking toward apse. 


of the two sister churches described above : the capitals of the nave are chiefly of the 
uncut Corinthian order, and are of the same dimensions as the capitals of the other 
contemporaneous churches. The shafts, 3.25 m. high, are .55 m. shorter than those 
at Bfibiskfi; the moldings of the apse arch and the responds are practically the same. 
There was no impost molding in the apse. The two south portals are reproductions 
of those at Ksedjbeh, and an inscription 1 on the same part of the corresponding lintel 

gives the date 418 A.D., and the name of the 
"yv'TTg, or architect, as Kyros. 
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iiaptistf.ry, 422 A. i). 1 he position of the 

baptistery differs from that of either of the ex- 
amples described above. In this case it stands 
in the southwest angle of the cloister court, a 
square building complete in itself and perfectly 
preserved, with its apse, its western portal, and 
its side entrance toward the church. Idle build- 
ing is 4-75 ni - square, and the apse opening is 
1.85 m. wide. \\ ithin the apse is a low para- 
pet, a cubit high and .44 m. wide; behind this 
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Interior of ap->e excavated. 
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the floor is sunken below the pavement level of the building, providing a font of semi- 
circular form, .94 m. in radius. There are apertures in the wall for the letting in and 
overflow of water. On 
the left of the arch, as 
vou face it, is a cup- 
board in the thickness 
of the wall. The semi- 
dome of this little apse 
is admirably preserved 
and is an excellent ex- 
ample, on a small scale, 
of the semi-domes in 
dry masonry that were so 
common in the churches 
of the whole region. 

The sole ornament of 
the interior of this build- 
ing is a symbolical disk, 
incised upon the key- 
stone of the arch, and 
the impost molding, quite deep and rich, that is carried around the curve of the apse 
and returned to form pilaster-caps. The exterior of the baptistery is quite as interest- 
ing as its interior. The exposed 
apse, with its rounded semi-dome 
and deep impost moldings, is per- 
haps the earliest and best-preserved 
example of its kind in Syria. The 
two portals are framed in heavv 
moldings, of good profile, but with- 
out bands of ornament. That on 
the west shows the use of the bead- 
and-reel molding, and has a svm- 
bolic disk in the center of its lintel 
and a broad cavetto door-cap, carved 
with erect acanthus leaves. The 
portal is surmounted bv a stilted re- 
lieving-arch of five voussoirs with 
incised moldings. The other por- 
tal presents also a cornice of acan- 
thus leaves, with an ornamental 




East wall of baptistery of church of Paul and Moses. at Dir Kita, 
showing exterior of apse. 
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Baptetcn of church of Paul and Mo^es, from the northwest. 


disk in the center. One of the lower members of the lintel molding bears an inscrip- 
tion 1 in dreek, which Rives ns the date 422 a.d. T here is no relieving-arch above this 

portal, but a tall, round- 
topped window without 
moldings. T he stone- 

■ ' . work about this win- 

J /T, . d°' v . as will be seen in 

$ vf ;; ‘ seiits a number of joints 

fe.S -*• \ U that are neither vertical 

^ ' jfQjp _ nor horizontal, giving 

■* -t| ^ v ‘ i onal. The cornice, that 

- is carried all round the 

'1 top of the wall, shows 
.^r "j no sign of a gable above 

~ ' a pyramid of wood. 

Buptiston ut (.hurch uf Paul and Mo->es, from the northwest. 

The southern mite- 

<s 

wav of the close, adjoining the southeast angle of the baptistery, is a simple rectangular 
portal, with molded jambs and lintel, the latter bearing an 
inscription 2 with the date 431 a.d. | 

Kasr il-Benat. cih rcii. One of the largest and I f\ n 

most magnificent churches of all Northern Syria, that at I j-j 

Kasr il-Renat, certainly belongs to this period, if we may r j. ^ 

judge by comparison. T his church does not stand amid b i“ I 

the ruins of a town; it was the central feature of a great h n I 

religious establishment, situated above the Roman road. I 

and on the north side of it where the road rounds the ' ~ I 

extreme northern limit of the Djebel Barisha. It is _ u p I 

therefore, properly speaking, in the Ifiebel Ilalakahd 1 he . 

' ‘ ■ ■ <j rj 

church is in a \ erv dilapidated condition. It lies to the jj 

south of the ruins of extensixe conventual buildings, vast | I 

mils for the accommodation of pilgrims, and a gi eat towel rig 5a. Plan of <hur<h ut K,i>r il- 
still pi 'esening portions of its six stories intact, the tallest 1,uwt ' 

structure extant among the ruins of Northern Syria. Of the church little remains in 
situ but the western wall and portions of the great apse and side chapels. The walls 


Plan of ( huri h at k.w il- 
Jlenat. 


Pa 1 1 III. iii'i oX. 


Pai ( III, ino . g>. 


Six I ’.ut I. 
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of the apse, preserving one of its pilasters, its impost moldings, and three of the vous- 
soirs of the main arch and one respond of the nave arcade, together with fragments of 
details lying- within the church, serve us in the dating of the structure. Idle plan of 
this church is in all respects like that of the church of Paul and Moses at l)ar Kata, and 
the same scheme of proportion is observed. The main bodv of the church is 20 m. 
(36 cubits) wide by 26.60 m. (48 cubits) long. Idle chancel arch had a span of 14 
cubits, while the central nave was nearlv 20 cubits broad. There were seven inter- 
colunnnations on either side of the nave, each 3.63 m. wide. The western portal has 
the appearance of having been cut through at a period later than that of the building 
of the church. Idle north aisle is wider than the other bv .18 m., w hile at Ikdbiska, it 
w ill be remembered, the south aisle was the w ider by .30 m. Idle interior ornament 



Interior of church at Ka^r il-l>enat. looking toward apse. 


consists onlv of the arch of the apse and the capitals of the nave arcades; the former 
is deeply molded, the outer molding being a cvma recta carved w ith anthemions and 
honeysuckle ornament. The apse arch springs from a pilaster-cap ot well-executed 
Corinthian style, bearing a small cross within a circle at the outer angle of its abacus. 
We find here an impost molding carried around the apse at the springing of its semi- 
dome, which, with the almost classic cap of the pilaster, reminds us ot the early churches 
of the Djebel R i ha, w ith the difference that the impost molding does not form an archi- 
trave above the cap and below the arch molding, but abuts the cap at its own level. 

I die caps of the responds beside the apse are similar to those at Dar Rita and Ikdbiska, 
having onlv a set of moldings, with no attempt at richer ornament. Idle capitals of 
the nave seem to have been of onlv two sorts, one of the Corinthian order well cut, a 
little too low to be classic, and the other of the uncut Corinthian stvle. with garlanded 
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volutes. One M the former kind, which stood nearest the apse, in the south range of 
columns, bears a medallion containing a Greek inscription. 1 Little remains of the ex- 



Capital near the apse in the church of Kasr il-Benat. 


terior decoration save two lintels, one in place 
on the south side, the other L ing face up on 
the north. These show substantially the same 
moldings as the doorways at Dar kita and 
ksedjbeh ; but the hood molding with its an- 
themion ornament is, in this case, a part of 
the lintel itself. The inscription on the capi- 
tal referred to above gives the name of the 
architect Kyris. Dr. Prentice thinks that 
there can be no reasonable doubt that this 
kyris was the same as Markianos kyris, 
the architect of the Hast Church at Bfibiska ; 
he also believes that kyros, who built the 


church of Paul and Moses, is the same man as this kyris. If this be true, we have 


an approximate date for the great church at kasr il-Benat. This theory is certainly 
borne out by the details of the three churches, which may easily have been designed by 


the same hand. This might also be said of the church at ksedjbeh, which was the 
work of kyrillas. 


Dana (North), church, 2 483 \.n. A church of basilical form, but of proportions 
somewhat different from those of any of the foregoing examples, and belonging to the 
end of the century, was published by MM. Texier and Pullan, in 
their work "Architecture Byzantine." This edifice was seen at 
Dana, while these gentlemen were making the journey from Aleppo 
to Antioch by the old road in 1840. It is not mentioned by M. de 
Vogue, who visited Dana about twenty years later, and if any por- 
tions of it are still in situ, they are completely hidden by the build- 
ings of the modern village. But it has probably been destroyed, 
for Dr. Prentice found the inscribed and dated lintel, 3 described 
as in situ in the above-mentioned publication, lying loosely in a 
modern wall. I have taken the plan from " Architecture Bvzantine," and shall describe 
the church as it stood, from the other illustrations and the text that accompany it. 

The building was nearly square, measuring 16 m. bv 14 m. outside; the nave, 1 i.iom. 
long and 13.10 m. wide (inside), w as divided by two rows of three columns each ; the 
central aisle terminated in a semicircular apse that was concealed on the exterior by a 
straight east wall. The peculiarity of the plan, besides that seen in its proportions, 
lies in the direct communication between the apse and its side chambers, and in the 

1 Part III. ins'. 76. ’Texier and Pullan, Architecture Byzantine, PI. I. IX. This church and the canopy tomb 
at the vi me place are the only monuments of this region published in the work. 1 Part 1 1 1 , insc. 90. 



Fig. 53. Plan of church 
at northern Dana. 
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lack of doorways connecting the aisles with either of them. According to the draw- 


ings, the construction of the church was similar to that of other buildings of the 


same century in this region : the arches of the 
nave were stilted ; their imposts were small, 
consisting of a single cubical block; and there 
were but three independent voussoirs in each 
arch, d'he wall pilasters or responds in the 
aisle walls opposite the columns are the only 
striking features not found in other churches 
of Northern Syria, and are suggestive of the 
Romanesque and Renaissance responds of 
much later date. The ornament here seems 
to have been not unlike that of the earlier 



churches of the country described in these 

j 


Fig. 54. Section of church at northern Dana. 


pages ; the capitals were of the uncut Corinthian order, with garlanded angles. The 
apse arch was richly molded and of the horseshoe form, an unusual style for apse 
arches in this region. 


Mshabbak. church. We found no churches in Northern Syria with dated 
inscriptions of the second half of the fifth century ; but a number of dated buildings of 
other kinds were found which illustrate a few of the architectural innovations that 
were introduced with the advance of the century, and the dated church at Dana, pub- 
lished by Texier and Pullan, 1 but now completely lost, is an index. It is by a com- 
parison of the details of the church at Mshabbak with those of these dated buildings that 
we are enabled to assign this edifice to the latter half of the century. This church is the 
most perfectly preserved building of basilical plan that we found in all Northern Syria : 

the replacing of the fallen stones of the gables, and a restoration 
of its wooden roofs, are all that would be required to make it a 
practicable house of worship. It stands on the northwest side of a 
small and poorly built town in complete ruins, situated in a group 
of low hills beyond the circle of the Djebel Ilalakah, about four 
miles southeast of the Djebel Shekh Berekat. M. de Vogue did 
not v isit this site, but saw photographs of the church, taken by a 
resident of Aleppo, w hich he used in the reconstruction of the 
ruined churches which he published (see note, page 133, “ La Syrie 
Centrale”). So far as I am able to discover, this church has 
never been published with a plan draw'll to scale. 

The plan is of the ordinary type of the fifth-century churches of 
the Djebel Barisha, and the proportion of length to breadth is the same. It is, how- 

' Wchiteeture l’.y/antine, l’l. FIX. 



Fig. 55. Flan of church at 
Mshabbak. 
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ever, a smaller building than the early dated churches described above, being only 
32 cubits long bv 24 cubits wide inside, and although its proportions are the same, it 

is not a reduction to scale of the 
larger buildings. Instead of redu- 
cing the width of the intercolumni- 
ations and presetwing the same 
number of columns, the measure- 
ments are retained and the number 
of intercolumniations is reduced by 
one. In addition to the two door- 
ways in the south wall, which are 
common in the earlier structures, 
we find one on the north and a fine 
large portal in the western facade. 
Two windows are inserted in the 
curve of the apse, one at the end 
of each aisle, and one on either side 
of the western portal. This is pro- 
vided w ith a relieving-arch of fix e 
voussoirs, that max' be compared 
xvith the example in the baptistery at I)ar Kita. xvhich has incised face moldings. The 



Interior ot < him h at XUIubhak, looking toward ap-.e. 



Wes facade ot church at MUutbbak. 
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facade has two stories of openings above the portal ; the first consists of three rectan- 
gular windows and the second of three round-topped windows. The whole super- 
structure is designed with a view to greater height than the earlier churches; the 
columns are higher, being nearly five meters high, and the arches are stilted upon a 
cubical block. Upon this narrow impost is placed another block which answers for 
two voussoirs, one for each arch, and above this begins the set of eleven voussoirs, 
some long and some short, interlocking with one another to secure greater strength ; 
thus the voussoirs fill the spandrels completely and are carried up to a level line upon 
which is laid a single course (see Tig. 30, page 25). Above this are the nine large 
windows of the clearstorv, separated bv single blocks of stone which carry the arcuated 
lintels. Above these lintels there are only two more courses, including the cornice. 



(.'hurdi at M-'lubbak. from the ■southwest, showing aisle wall amt clcaistun. 


The eastern gable of the church is built upon the arch of the apse, and the building 
east of this point is but one storv high. The flat east wall is carried well above the 
springing of the semi-dome to support a wooden roof, w hich protected the vault con- 
struction. I he south chapel, or diaconicum, w as roofed by an extension ot the aisle 
roof, but the prothesis mav originally have been carried up as a tower. 

'The interior ornament is rather poorer than in many of the earlier churches. 1 he 
apse arch is adorned with a set ot moldings that breaks out horizontally above the 
pilasters; it has also an impost molding, which is carried around the semicircle of the 
apse. The angle-caps are fair examples of late Corinthian; but the capitals of the 
nave arcade are a nondescript lot of debased Ionic and Corinthian orders. The necks 
of the columns ha\ e moldings which would ha\e been more appropriate at the foot, 
w hile the bases have onlv a clumsv band in lieu of moldings. Alxwe the center of the 
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apse arch is a large symbolic disk in relief, representing the cross with the A and CO, 
all within a conventional wreath. 

The exterior decoration is still confined almost entirely to the portals ; the w indow s are- 
as plain as in the earlier churches, 





Kj-t eml of chun.li at MUiabbak. 


w ith one exception : the coupled 
windows of the apse are provided 
with a deep set of moldings which 
terminate half-way dow n the sides 
of the opening and break out hori- 
zontally about .40 m. on either side. 
The same treatment is to be seen in 
a bath at Serdjilla, which is dated by 
an inscription 1 of the year 473 a.d. 
The main portals of the church are 
framed with 40 od moldings and 
adorned above with heavy orna- 


mental caps. The door-cap of the western portal is enriched with 
flat foliate designs inwrought about three large symbolical disks. 
I hose of the south portals consist each of a heavy ovolo carved with 
shallow, running foliate designs. The carved ovolo molding, as the 
crowning feature in the decoration of portals, though quite common 
in the buildings of the Djebel Riha during the fifth century, seems 
to have been sparingly used in the mountains farther north during 
that century, and not very abundantly in the century following-. 

- ' ^ o 

A\ hen the carving is of good quality, this is one of the most effective 

portal 



p 



Fig. 56. Plan of 
church at Kokanava. 



Pxtcnor ot apit*. < lnn< li at Kokanava 


ornaments in the archi- 
tecture of Northern 
Syria, and one that is 
perhaps the most char- 
acteristic. 

KokanayA. church. 
The older of two much- 
ruined churches at Kb- 
kanaya is probably to 
be assigned to this 
period. The plan of 
its eastern end, which 
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is the best-preserved portion of the ruin, is particularly interesting, follow ing-, in a way, 
that of the Hast Church at Bfibiska. The outer curve of the apse is permitted to show 
between the side cham- 
bers, being exactly 
tangent to the line of 
their east walls. A 
large arched window 
was placed in the cen- 
ter of the curve ; this 
is the earliest example 
that we found of a 
large opening in this 
position, if, indeed, it 
occurred in any other 
churches. The church 
is quite small, its main 
' measuring only 

J Interior ot church at kokanaya. looking toward ap^e 

1 8 cubits by 24. The 

fragments of ornament which remain would also indicate an early date. 1 he angle- 
caps of the apse are of the Corinthian order, partially carved ; while the capitals of the 
nave arcade are of the uncut Corinthian stvle, with large medallions, carved with foliage 
and crosses, upon the faces toward the central nave. 




Serdjibleh. church. The principal church at Serdjibleh preserves its west wall 
up to the clearstory level, and considerable portions of its apse and diaconicum. It is 



of the ordinary plan, with a flat east wall which had three- 
small windows opening into the apse. I here seem to have 
been five arches on either side of the main nave; but the 
peculiarity of the church is that the responds on each side of 
the apse arch are carried forward as short walls tor a distance 
of two meters. In the end of the projecting wall on the 
south there is a rectangular hole cut w ith care and precision, 
as if to receive the end of a rail. The capitals of the main 
columns are a very plain variety of uncut Corinthian. I he 
impost molding of the apse is composed of a simple band and 



Plan of church at Scril- 
jibleh. 


a splay face; but the cap molding of the piers which carried 
the apse arch, though a continuation of the impost molding, 


consists of two bands surmounted by a broad cvmatium. I he arch itself w as treated 


with rather flat moldings. 

The west facade was built of large blocks; the cornice ot the aisle walls was car- 
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ried across the ends of the aisles upon the faipide, forming half-pediments with the 
raking' cornice of the aisle roofs on either side. I he single portal w as framed w ith 





Interior of church at Serdjihleh, looking toward a[»e. 


good moldings, the outer band of w hich recalls the interlaces of the early fifth-century 
portals at Ksedjbeh and I)ar Kita, but the hood molding is omitted. Directly aboye 
the portal, below the line of the clearstory, are two coupled, round-topped windows 
separated by a narrow block ornamented with an engaged colonnette of the debased 
Ionic order. 

Adjoining the facade on the south are the remains of a building the lower story of 
which consists of two rows of quadrangular piers, and has only one wall, that on the 


; p 




W est facade of church at Serdjihleh. 
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west. The ceiling- of the ground story was made of slabs of stone which formed the 
floor of the upper story, which was itself roofed with stone slabs. The upper store has 
narrow slit openings in the west wall, and larger openings on the side toward the 
court on the south of the church. 


Kfer. chapel. I he small type of church edifice w ith an undivided nave seems 
to have been common in this century as well as in the fourth, particularlv in smaller 
or poorer communities. A well-preserved example was found at Kfer, in the Djebel 
il-ATa, a mile south of 


Benabil, a hundred and 
fifty meters or more to 
the east of a ruined 
town of considerable 
extent, but poorer, 
architecturally, than 
many of the towns of 
the district. This chap- 
el is 15.50 m. long by 
6.60 m. wide, with a 
semi-domed apse pro- 
truding beyond its 
eastern wall, and an 
open portico along its 
south side, upon which 
open two portals. The 



eastern end of this colonnade was inclosed to form a diaconicum, and a small chamber 



Fig. 58. Plan of chapel at 
Kfer. 


built out on the other side seems to have prov ided the prothesis. 
The former was connected w ith the nave bv a broad arch, and 
seems to have been carried up in two stories to the lev el of the 
roof of the nave, as a sort of tower. The other was reached by 
a narrow doorwav, but it is in ruins. The lateral window open- 
ings were rectangular, but the eastern gable contains a round- 
topped window between two rectangular openings above the apse 
arch. The apse is a beautiful specimen of construction, the semi- 
dome being built of large blocks of stone concave on the inside 
and convex on the exterior, perfectlv fitted and presenting a 


smooth spherical surtace to the weather. 1 1 here is no impost molding within, but 
this feature is conspicuous on the outside; below it are three small loopholes opening 
into the apse. 1 he apse arch is adorned with rather flat moldings which spring from 


'At a later period a two-stou colonnade of square piers was constructed outside the apse, apparenth to support 

a root ot wood above the semi-dome, to protect it. 
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angle-caps of richlv w rought Corinthian pattern, one of which is ornamented at the 
side with a large symbolical disk. Idle base of the angle pier is provided with good 

moldings. The broad 
arch, opening into the 
diaconicum, consists of 
eleven voussoirs. I he 
archivolt, on the side 
toward the nave, is 
adorned with a rich set 
of moldings and orna- 
mental bands, which 
recall those of the por- 
tals of I)ar Rita and 
ksedjbeh. Here are 
the bead -and -reel 
molding, the band of 
bay leaves, and the 
cyma recta with its 
anthemions and acan- 
thus ornament; but the outermost member is different, consisting of blunt cusps, like 
those of the baptistery portal at IFlbiska, all around the arch moldings. This arch 
springs from caps of the Corinthian order, fairly classic in design. I he two south por- 
tals are reminiscent of portals that have been already described in this chapter; the 
larger, that to the east, being framed 
in deep moldings, like the western 
doorways in the south walls of the 
church at I)ar Rita and the church 
at ksedjbeh, while the other, w ith 
its molded jambs and lintel and its 
cavetto cornice, closely resembles 
the doorways of the baptistery of 
Dar Rita. 

Srir. chai’hl. Another church 
with undivided nave, of somewhat 
different plan from the foregoing, 
but to all appearances belonging 
to the same period, a little later in 
the century, perhaps, is that at Srir, 
near the ruined town of Serdjibleh, 




Exterior of ap>e, chapel at Kfer. 
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in the northwestern portion of the Djebel I lalakah, a few miles east of Kasr il-Benat. 
Srir is the name of a small group of ruins of which this church is the central feature. 
Serdjibleh is the ruined town about a quarter of a mile to the 
northeast of Srir. This chapel, for it is scarcely large enough to 
be called a church, is in a remarkable state of preservation, from 
the well-worn pavement to the apex of its gables. Idle body of 
the chapel is 25 cubits long by 15 cubits wide, with two portals 
on the south side, one on the north, and one on the west, and a 
portico along its south wall. At the east end a broad chancel 
arch, with a square doorway on either side, opens into an oblong 
compartment, at right angles to the nave, projecting less than a 

' 1 Fig. 59. Plan of < hapel at 

meter beyond the nave on the north side, and 3.30 m. on the south, Srir. 

where it opens, by a narrow doorway, upon the end of the portico. This compartment 
was not divided by walls, and if it was ever partitioned off for prothesis, diaconicum, 
etc., this must have been done by means of screens of wood or textile fabrics. The 
nave is provided with round-topped windows, high in the wall, forming a clearstory of 
seven openings on either side, and of four in the west wall. The pseudo-transept, 
which was but one story high, had five windows to the east and two in the south end. 
The cornice molding of the nave is carried horizontally below the gable, forming a 
tympanum at either end, pierced with three round-topped windows just above the 
cornice, and a circular opening in the apex. The ornament of the interior is confined 
to the chancel arch, which has a set of deep moldings surmounted by the cuspidate 

ornament that we have 
seen over the side arch 
at Kfer. These mold- 
' ings are returned at the 
'■ springing of the arch, 
and are carried horizon- 
tally to the side walls. 

1 he pier-caps are of 
the uncut Corinthian 
order; the base mold- 
ings are deep and of 
good profile. Between 
the lintels of the clear- 
story windows are nar- 
row blocks of stone 
which are carried 
through the w all ; on 

interior oi ciiapel at Srir, looking eaa. the inside they are 
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carved into simple corbels to receive the ends of the roof beams. The only carved 
adornment of the exterior, besides the cornice, is that of the more westerly of the south 

portals, and the capi- 
tals and architrave of 
the colonnade. The 
former has the molded 
jambs and lintel of a 
fourth - century door- 
way, and a door-cap, 
elevated a little above 
the lintel moldings, 
decorated with intri- 
cate incised geometri- 
cal patterns. Of the 
portico only a single 
column and one stone 
rpmain TF<- 









South wall and remain-, of portico of the chapel at Srir. 


capital of the column is of the debased Ionic type which appeared in the fourth century. 
The architrave moldings consist of two bands beneath a deep cyma recta. The holes 
for the roof beams of this portico may be seen below the windows of the clearstory. 
The colonnade was originally carried around the three other sides of a cloister court. 

o J 


Djebel RiHA. It has already been observed in these chapters that a large majority 
of the churches of the Djebel Riha seem to have been built during the fourth century. 
We found, however, six out of twenty which mav be safely assigned to the fifth and 
sixth centuries. Of these, two, and possibly three, belong probably to the fifth. As 
may be seen from the plans, these edifices are smaller than the fourth-century churches 
in the same locality, and their proportions do not conform to the rules observed by the 
greater number of the earlier churches in the same neighborhood, but to those carried 
out in the fourth-century churches in the Djebel Barisha, i.e., the proportion of 4:3 
for the main dimensions of the interior. The plan of the east end appears from the 
outside to be the usual one, but in the interior it is found that there are no lateral 
walls between the side compartments and the curved wall of the apse. 


Djeradeh. church. The little church of Djeradeh, a ruined town already 
described in the section of the last chapter devoted to civ il architecture (page 127), is 
one of the examples mentioned above. It stands near the center of the town, on the 
south side of a group of religious buildings which inclose an oblong court. Though 
the building has been completelv destroyed, it is not impossible to determine its plan 
and to discover the salient features of its details. 1 he body of the church measures 
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28 bv 21 cubits. There were two portals on the south, one on the north, opening 
upon tile close, a large portal in the west wall, and one on the south side of the diacon- 


icum. At the west end a broad, inclosed narthex 
extends across the entire width of the church. 
1'his had a broad opening divided by two columns. 
In the middle of the central nave is an oblong- 
depression terminating toward the west in a semi- 
circle. This is now filled with ruins, but has 
every appearance of having been a confession. 
The superstructure was extremely low for its 
breadth, the column shafts being only 2.30 m. 
high. The only windows preserved in the 
ground story are mere loopholes. The apse had 
an impost molding of the simplest profile, and the 
responds at both ends of the nave arcades were 
en mured columns. The prothesis w as built up in 
two stories : a round-topped window may still 
be seen in the second story, overlooking the aisle 
roof. Of the ornament very little remains. The 



Fig. 60. Plan and restoration of church at Djer- 
adeh. 


capitals of the nave arcade were of very plain debased Ionic order, without echinus; 
those of the two porch columns were simple right-lined bracket capitals. Adjoining 
the narthex on the north is a well-preserved tower of five stories. Its ground story 
consists of arches on three sides and a wall with a small opening on the west. Its 
floors were all of slabs of stone extending from wall to wall. Next to this, on the 
north, is a compartment 4.50 m. wide, opening upon the close between two square 



piers. Then we have a 
long, narrow building 
of two stories which 
occupies the entire 
northern side of the 
court. It has two 
doorways upon the 
court and two pairs of 
coupled windows in 
the second story, one 
on the south and one 
in the west end. These 
are divided by en- 
oaued colonnettes of 
debased Ionic stvle. 
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U\"it end of clerical re-udeni ex and tower adjoining 
church at Djeradeh. 


This building' would seem to have been the 
clerical residence. The building at the east 
end of the close is too much ruined to war- 
rant description. 

Binin. church. BTnin, a small ruin about 
half-way between Rune- _ 

ha and I)er Sami til, is 
now the site of a modern 
village of four or five 
houses, that has grown up 
owing to the proximitv of 
a little vallev, on the south, 
where some soil has 



lodged, which is capable of being cultivated. There are few ancient Fig.6,. Plan of church 
remains in situ except the dilapidated walls of the church, which, as at I5inm - 

may be seen from the plan, is very similar to that of Djeradeh in dimensions and pro- 
portions, the main difference being that the diaconicum extends 
beyond the south wall of the main body of the church and has an 
entrance at the east. The capitals of the little church are exceedingly 
good copies of the classic Corinthian order; all other details of orna- 
mental character have perished completely. 


BtirsA. church. The small deserted and ruined town called 
Btirsa is situated a few minutes south of Midjleyya. Its little church 
is exactly similar in dimensions to that of BTnin, but its interior arrange- 
ment seems to have been different. The apse and side chambers 



Fig. 62. Plan of church 
at titir^a. 


were arranged in the 
usual way, but the 
curve of the apse is a 
little deeper. M. de 
Vogue discusses the 
system of the interior 
supports of this little 
church , 1 though he 
gives no ground plan 
of it. This svstem is 
unique in the church 
architecture of the re- 
gion ; it consists of 
short columns, seven on 



Interior of 1 luit< It at litir-^i. looking toward a|j,e. 
La gne Centra le. text. [>. 99, 
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a side, carrying an architrave in place of arches. The intercolumniations are (juite 
narrow, measuring only 1.80 m. 'Idle capitals are of the bracketed Syrian order, and 
the profile of the architrave is very simple. The apse has one small window ; the piers 
on either side ol the apse, which carried the great arch, were provided with good 
Corinthian caps; the arch was ornamented with rich moldings which were returned 
above the caps of the piers. ( )f the superstructure we know nothing. 

Ecclesiastical Buildings. In connection with church architecture, I have alreadv 
mentioned the ecclesiastical buildings that are attached to a number of the churches. 
I hese, in some cases, may be of conventual character, but in many others they 
probably are not. I hey consist of residences for the clergv, inns for the accommoda- 
tion of pilgrims, and various other structures, the purpose of which is not always clear, 
besides the baptisteries, w hich have been described with the churches to which thev 
belong. The clerical residences, as a rule, are not verv well preserved; thev are 
constructed usually on the plan of ordinary private residences with porticos, but are 
somewhat narrower and much longer, providing a long row of small chambers in two 
stories upon one side of the cloister court, if that position be practicable. Such were 
the buildings connected with the Hast Church at Iklbiska, the church at il-Barah, and 
the little churches of Stir and kfer. At l)ar Rita there was no room for these build- 
ings upon the close, and another court, of irregular shape ow ing to the nature of the 
site, was made to the west of the church. All these residences were of the simplest 
rectangular style, entirely devoid of moldings, unless, perhaps, at the top, where a 
simple cymatium was used. 'Idle walls of these houses at Dar Rita are interesting for 
their semi-polygonal character, the lower portions being laid in polvgonal style with 
heavy unfinished bosses irregularly disposed over the outer surface, and the upper 
courses being laid in quadrated blocks. An inscription on the rectangular pier of one 
of these houses gives the date 436 A.n. 1 

Another style, without colonnades, and more ornate, owing to its decorated coupled 
windows, is illustrated in the clerical residence at Djeradeh, w hich has been described 
on page 153. 

'khe inns are naturally larger, but are equallv severe in style. They are known to 
have served this purpose by an inscription 2 upon one of them at I)er Sini'an, 3 tie- 
scribing the building as a zavoo'/.stov. In this instance the inn was for pilgrims to the 
shrine of St. Simeon Stvlites. ddiere seem to have been other stopping-places for 
pilgrims at kasr il-Henat and at I)er Termanin. 

Kasr il-Benat. inn. d he great inn at this place w ill serve as an example of this 
class of structures. It is built in three stories, in the plain rectangular style. Idle 
walls are built of small blocks of irregular sizes, but the jambs and lintels ot the door- 
ways and w indows are of large monoliths. It will be noticed in the photograph that 


Part III. him-. 59. 


Part III. in^r. 1 2 1 . 
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others were of wood. The windows are all rather small. On the level of the fifth 
floor, in the larger compartment, two large- corbels protrude from the wall. These 
carry pilasters through the uppermost story to the top of the wall, where one mav see- 
the spring-stones of arches that spanned the width of the tower. It is not impossible 
that these arches were built for the support of a semanterium, the ringing instrument 
mentioned on page 102. The walls of the smaller compartments, which are some- 
what protected from the weather, retain considerable remnants of fine plaster with 
painted decoration in geometric and symbolical patterns in red, yellow, and green. 

Khirbit Hass, ecclesiastical ijcildixgs. On the south side of the ancient 
church at Khirbit I lass is a large group of buildings which are show n in plan in M. de 
Yogiie’s Plate 59. It is evident from the ruins that these buildings are later than the 

u • 


r 



Ecclesiastical building-* adjoining south side of church at Khirbit Hass. 


church itself, not only on account of the differences of detail, but from the fact that 
the south wall of a small structure adjoining the diaconicum of the church (see plan on 
page 93) had windows in its second story that opened under the roofs of the building 
next to it. This may be seen from the photograph, which shows also that the walls 
of this building are not bonded in w ith those of the original structure. The building 
adjoining the old structure has two doorways in its west wall; that nearer the 
church is framed in moldings and has a dado molding extending on either side, but 
not to the other portal, w hich is much plainer, having onlv a molded cornice upon its 
lintel. To the left of this doonvav is a small niche. High up betw een tlie portals is 
a round-topped window. This building was provided w ith a portico on the west and 
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south. To the southeast of the above, and separated from it by a small gateway, is 
another building planned like a small church, with a threefold division of the nave, 
with semicircular apse and side chambers concealed by a flat east wall, and prov ided 
in front with a columned porch. There were two portals in the west end, one in the 
central aisle, which is adorned with frame moldings and a richly carved door-cap, and 
one in the north aisle, which is adorned onlv with a molded trapezoid upon its lintel. 


IT 

TOMBS 

r pHE funeral architecture of the fifth century followed closely the models created 
A in the preceding centuries. The rock-hewn tombs underwent no perceptible 
changes; the half rock-cut and half built tombs and the pyramidal mausoleums were 
further developed and enriched, and at least one more temple tomb was built. Rock- 
hewn tombs with a broad, descending dromos, surrounded by a balustrade and with 
a wide-arched vestibule, are common in the Djebel Riha, especially at Der Sambil. 1 
There are also rock-hewn tombs with built facades belonging to this century, sub- 
stantially like those of the century preceding. 



Facade of tomb at il-Mgharah. 


Il-Mgharah. idmii. At il-Mgharah, two hours southwest of Riha, we found a 
tomb of this type that introduced a number of innovations and improvements. The 

' I, a Syne ( 'entrale. I’l. 81. 
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interior chamber is of the common form, and the plan of the vestibule presents no 
particularly striking features. Its rear and side walls are rock-hewn, and there is an 
open arcosolium on either side of the entrance to the tomb _______ ; 

chamber. The superstructure, however, is peculiar and y~ 


beautiful. The two columns of the portico stand between 
deep piers that extend from the side walls; between the 
columns is a tall stilted arch ; the other spaces are bridged bv 



architraves, which rest at their outer ends upon brackets w; 
corbeled out from the piers in two courses. The roof of the - 
flat parts is formed of large slabs, and the voussoirs of the Fig. 63. 
arch run through to form a vault over the center. The capitals 


# .. . 

Plan of tomb at ll-Mgha- 
rah. 


of the monolithic columns show an excellent treatment of the uncut Corinthian order 


with garlanded volutes ; the lower parts of the two brackets at the side are carved 
with moldings and a band of bav-leaf ornament; the architrave has two bands and a 
cymatium, which are carried from the outer ends to the arch, where all three members 
are curved gently upward and carried over the arch. On the face of the arch these 

moldings are no longer plain, but 
are carved with rich foliate designs 



and separated by narrow bead-and- 
reel and dentil moldings. ( )n either 
side of the arch the architrave is sur- 
mounted by a heavy ovolo cornice 
elaborately carved, the portions 
over the openings being adorned 
with a grape-vine growing out of a 
richly decorated cantharus, and the 
ends w ith flowing acanthus leaves 
set obliquely. 

Il-Barah. pyramidal to mii i. 
Of the three pyramidal tombs at 
il-Barah there is one which appears 
to be somewhat older than the 
others. It will be noticed that the 
pvramid is higher and steeper than 
that of B'uda and that the angle pi- 
laster and deep cornice have given 
way to a deep uncarved ovolo 


Pyramidal lomb I. at ll-Parah. 


molding which encircles the tomb 


at .55 m. below the base of the pyramid. The portal is framed in good moldings and 
is surmounted by an uncarved ovolo cornice. The tomb contained three sarcophagi. 
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Hass, tomb of diowkxks (so c ai.i.kd). 1 The most famous, probably, of all the 
“Teat mausoleums published by M. de Vogue is the tomb at Hass, called that of 

Diogenes, but which 
appears, from more 
recent discoveries, to 
have been in reality 
the tomb of Antoninos, 
son of 1 )io<*enes, and 

o 

of one Husebios. It 
would be difficult to 

make a complete res- 
toration of the ruin as 
we find it to-day I but 
forty years ayo there 
seems to have been 

more of its superstruc- 
•• • ture in situ. I have 

loiiib oi 'mj tailed). Irom the wt^t. , , 

attempted to make an- 

other restoration of this structure on the basis of that made by M. de Yo “Tie, but 
with changes suggested by the finding of a single important detail that was not seen 
by the original editor. It should be noticed at the outset that the restoration given 
in Plate 70 of “ La Syrie Centrale ” does not correspond in all particulars with the 
plans shown in Plate 71 ; the plans showing five columns in the portico of the ground 
story and five on each side of the peripteros above, while the restoration shows but 
four in each place. Then, also, the plan of the upper story and the elevation of the 

east side in its actual state at the time show piers with b 

pilasters at the four angles, while the restoration repre- 
sents piers with engaged columns. I shall take, as a 
basis for reconstruction, the two draw ings w hich may 
be taken to show the actual state of the tomb in 1860-61, 
together with the present remains of the monument, 
including the newly discovered detail. 

The plan of the ground story (Pig. 64) is given from 
measurements taken by Dr. Prentice, who entered tile- 
tomb with difficulty through a hole broken in the wall 
above the doorway, and found five unpublished inscrip- 
tions 2 upon the sides of the sarcophagi within the ar- 
cosolia. 'Pile doorway is now entirely choked with soil and debris, and the interior of 
the tomb is filled up to the tops of the sarcophagi. The low er portions of the tomb in 

' La S\ lie ( 'entr.ile, I’l-. 70. 7 1. Part Ill.iiw-. 157-161. 
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Fig. 64. Plan of ground storv. 
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Fig. 6?. Section CD, actual state. 


this part were hewn from the solid rock to a level of about .50 m. above the crowns of 
the arcosolia (Fig. 65). The piers between the lateral arcosolia, w hich supported the 
transverse arch, are of cut stone, as are the jambs of 

J j— H 

the doorway and all of the structure above the arcosolia, _ jyy 

including the transverse arch, which carries the slabs V 

of the ceiling, and the wall arch at the east end. In 7 V 

this portion of the structure, all of which is in situ, my li ... 

plan does not differ materially from the other ; but in r v"~ ' 77 ^ 7 7 

the lower portico the first discrepancies appear. The , , • 

plan in Plate 71 of “ La Syrie Centrale ” shows five ‘ 
free-standing columns, as I have said ; the “ actual state ” V / \ >■«*•.: 
shown in Plate 70 gives an engaged column, one free- ; 7 ' ^ r ^ 1 y ' 

standing column, and the base of another, all so disposed \ ■ ■’ '■ fVjTWr ' ^ 

that the whole number of columns could be only four, tig- 6 5 - Section cd, actual state, 
showing that there was an error somew here in the presentation of the monument. I 
have placed six free-standing columns in the same space (Fig- 66), in view of neces- 
sities of reconstruction (conditioned by the arrangement of the superstructure) to be 
discussed presently, and have retained the engaged column beside the anta. More- 
A over, I have placed an architrave, drawn from 

/%f\ fragments with an inscription 1 upon them, above 

VVpK these columns, to carry the ends of the slabs that 

/yll j yijA formed the ceiling of the portico ; for there is no 

/■]%V 7 Vi 7 n\ example in this region in which such slabs are 

F •• ■ • VV ~ .g laid directly upon the capitals, and there is no 

other place where this architrave could be placed 
* n M. de Vogue's restoration except at the top 
a: i ^ ^ i I' ll of the wall of the upper tomb chamber, where 

[P T" fF : y the inscription could not be seen so well. In 

the east elevation of the upper story I have re- 
' tained the pilaster shown in the “actual state" 

f - V JH U'iJ I'lS ;i j .1 V of Plate 70, giving it the same dimensions, and 

; _ || j | IjC f J ; f have used six columns, of course, as below. T he 

V ;■ |n | j gT 1 i t gj-jS/- space between these columns is .90 m. ; and this 

A. i. * 1 * V : 1 ^ 1 V ‘ brings us to the discussion of the south elevation, 

Fig. 66. Fast elevation, restored. w here only one story could be seen. N ear the 

west angle of this side, face down, in a field, the new detail mentioned above was found ; 
this is a slab of black basalt, .91 m. long and .69 m. wide, and could have been nothing 
else than a section of a parapet. It is notched at both ends, leaving a projection to be 
inserted in posts. Both sides are smoothly dressed, and an inscription 2 carved upon 
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Fig. 66. East elevation, restored. 
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a sunken panel on one side contains the names of those w ho, as we know from other 
inscriptions, were the owners of the tomb. Xo better place can be found tor this slab 

than between the col- 
umns of the south fa- 
cade, the place nearest 
to its present position. 
This should pi ve us 
the space between the 
columns, and such a 
spacing allows five in- 
tercolumniations, or six 
columns (l 'ip. 67) ; for 
if we attempt to place- 
two such slabs between 
each pair of columns 
we should have to 
make the intercolum- 
niations too w ide for 
any number of columns 
except two, which is manifestly too few. In this elevation (Fig. 68) I have widened 
the central intercolumniation to accommodate the doorway of the tomb chamber, 

which must have 
been of fairly large- 
proportions, judg- 



l omh of Diogenes (so called), at Hfi's. from the southwest. 


/y ^ 

/ i V . 


• -;Q. V.&: , | 


JL A 



ing from the size of 
an inscribed lintel 1 
found by Dr. Pren- 
tice, which was al- 
most certainlv a 
lintel of a doonvav 
in this tomb. The 
of this 
space necessitates 
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widening 


Fig. 67. Flan ot upper story. 

the narrowing of the piers at the angles; but this 
is a minor detail. T he drawings in " Fa Syrie 
Centrale show no means of approach to the 
upper story; but 1 am inclined to believe that 
Fig. 68. South ele\ ation, restored, and Section Ail. there were steps, substantial! v like those shown 
in Figs. 67 and 68. The arrangement of the other details is copied directly from 

1 Fart 111 , iiis< . 165. 
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M. tie Vogue's publication, though slightly different profiles are given to the moldings. 
They are all represented by fragments on the site — the cornices, the architraves 

(Fig. 69), the stones of the pyramid ; all, in fact, but the capitals 

of the columns. The arrangement and disposition of the burial- ^ ^ ) 

places are discussed by I)r. Prentice in Part III of this publica- J j 

tion, based upon the inscriptions found by him and by MM. de a b 

Vogue and Waddington on the site. 


b 1 r "P 

Ruweha. tkmti.e tomi;. 1 I he remaining temple tomb is \ \ 

situated in Ruweha, at the opposite end of the town from the ' 

c d 

site of the similar structure dated 384 A.n. (sec page 1 13). It is Fig. 69. Profiles of moldings, 
manifestly later than the other tomb ; but how much later, it <7, cap of podium; fi, architra\ e of 

..... . r . lower portico; i, molding below 

difficult to determine. I he presence of the earlier tomb makes pyramid; d, architrave of peii- 

• • • •• ■-t\le 

it possible that this one may have been built in imitation of it 

at any period ; but there seems to have been but little disposition on the part of the 
architects of this region to copy monuments. Their resources were apparently inex- 
haustible, and the endless variety represented in their tomb structures would show 
that they took full advantage of them. The tomb, though reproducing the earlier 
monument in a general way, differs from it in arrangement and proportions. 2 The 
podium, which here also contained a sepulchral chamber, was higher than that of the 
other tomb, and there seems to have been no approach to the pronaos. The super- 
structure is much lower in its pro- 
portions, giving a rather squat 
effect. The details are treated in a 
more careless manner, and the de- 
partures from classic models are 
far more apparent than in the other 
tomb. The location of this monu- 
ment is especially confusing when 
we come to a discussion of its 
probable date. It stands within the 
walled courtyard of the “ Bizzos 
Church " and occupies a position 
on the north of the church, almost 

Temple tomb at Ruweha. 

symmetrical with the tomb of 
Bizzos on the south side. Now this church is not dated, but when it is compared in 
detail with the dated buildings of Northern Syria it finds its place in the sixth century. 
Again, if this Bizzos, son of Pardos, was the bishop of Seleukeia who bore that name, 
we have other grounds for this assignment. But the question arises, Was this tem- 



l.a S\rie (‘entrale, H. 91. 


; For plan, see page 226. 
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pie tomb earlier or later than the church ? I think it is not unsafe to answer that it 
was earlier. It is not inconceivable that Bizzos should have placed his church and 
his own tomb with reference to the position of another tomb, perhaps that of his 
ancestors, which might have been built a century or even more before. 


Ill 


CIVIL ARCHITECT URL 


Public Buildings. Numerous large public buildings, baths chiefly, so far as we 
may judge from the remains, were built in Northern Syria during the fifth century. 
The most notable of them is at Serdjilla, in the Djebel Riha. There is another large 
building at il-Barah, that has been broken up for building material, so that its plan is 
unrecognizable, which also may have been a public bath. It stands on the east side 
of the wadi that separates the ruined city from the modern town. At Frikya there 
are the remains of an equally large structure, that has also been despoiled to build 
the modern village. This, too, may have been a bath. Its position, in the lower part 
of the ruins, would add weight to this conjecture. At Hass, Ruweha, and Der Sambil 
we found dilapidated remains of large buildings. All of them, so far as may be 
judged from fragments of details, may be assigned to the fifth century. Public build- 
ings seem to have been rarer in the more northerly sections of the country, and here 
again their destruction has been complete. The most extensive ruin in the Djebel 
Barisha was found at Babiska. It was a structure of extensive and highly articulated 



Ruin of large building at R.'tbiska, from the southwest. 


ground plan, and of 
unusual height. The 
great central chamber 
extended up through 
three stories of rooms 
on either side of it. 
The fall of the lofty 
walls has so completely 
filled the interior that 
it would be impossible 
to determine its pur- 
pose without removing 
the debris. The photo- 
graph of thisruin shows 
its extent and height. 
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SerdjillA. baths, 1 473 a.d. The baths at Serdjilla, w hich were published by M. de 
Vogiie, are reproduced here as the finest example of their kind that has been preserved. 
We were so fortunate as to discover an ! x 

inscription in the mosaic pavement of the I H 1 

main hall, giving the date of the baths as J ' ■ “ " I 

473 a.d. It was buried in .50 m. of soil I „ Jj H G ’ U 11 1 

and debris, and escaped the notice of the I B t „ ; g J 

discoverers of the building. This mosaic | f*** g ..." 

is described elsewhere in these chapters | j 

(page 289). Xo further description of the j m U — iW — 

building and its interesting arrangement 

of rooms need be given. I have adopted I , 31 : . .- r / r EAzrm-j 

the divisions made by M. de Vogue. The ^ j : j— i — J 

only new light shed upon the monument L -hr- | ! I TU XTj 

by the inscription is with regard to its Fi „. ?0 . Pi an 0 f bath at Serdjiiia.= R 

history. The baths were built for the 31111 />■, entrance; c. curium; a fur. 

nace; /:. alveum ; r,t\ sudatoria; tep- 

convenience of the town by one Julianos ularium : 6\ main hall; A\ “Cafe.’’ fc — m — m m ~J 

and his wife Domna, in the year 473 a.d. There is no suggestion of pagan allusion, 
as we might expect to find in a bath inscription of earlier date, and there is nothing- 
in the inscription or in the mosaic pictures that suggests Christianity, although the 
inhabitants of the town and the builders of the baths were undoubtedly Christians, 

as their fathers had 
been^ fiar a century be- 

main hall, and those 

. ' T4. a" *v ' ~ ■ * n *' * "''IS P . vlS that carried the arched 

. ' .' ’ entrance to the small 

chamber at its south- 
" east angle, had capi- 

. ; " tals of good, late Co- 

Public "ba"ths> at Serdjilla, from the south. rinthiail design, and 

the coupled windows 

in the second story of the east wall are provided with moldings like those of the apse 
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Public baths at Serdjilla, from the south. 


in the second story of the east wall are provided with moldini 
windows in the church at Mshabbak (see page 146). 


‘ I.a St rie Centrale. Pis. 55-57. See a Bo Ret ue Archeologi(jue. 1901. II. j 1] >. 62-76. 
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Lath at Suaijilla, from the southwest. "Cafe" on the right. 


Serdjibleh. pui.lic i > i ' i [ . i ) i x < I . We found two public building's in the north that 

cannot be identified as churches ; they arc not baths, nor can they be connected with 

- 

any other buildings in the region. I insert them here because their details indicate 
that they belong to the fifth century. One of them is at Serdjibleh, in the Djebcl 
I lalakah ; the other is at Banakfiir, in the Djebcl Barisha. 

The former building stands quite by itself between the ruin known as Srir and the 
ruined town of Serdjibleh. It is an oblong undiyided structure with high walls, hay- 
ing a doorway on either side and one at the west end, a row of round-topped windows 
high up on either side, a pair of coupled round-topped windows, separated by an 

Ionic pilaster, aboxc the west en- 
trance, and single windows in the 
gables. The floor consists of long 
slabs of stone. Beneath this is a 
deep crypt cut in the fixing rock 
and dixided by two rows of square 
monolithic piers w hich support the 
stone slab', of the paxement. This 
crypt is entered from the outside 
by a staircase near the southxvest 
angle. There is nothing w ithin to 
designate it as a place of sepulture; 
the walls are not plastered, as those 
of a cistern xxould haxe been ; it is, 
in other words, impossible to sax 
lor w hat purp< ise anx portion of the 



Public building at Serdjibleh. 
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building was used. The whole structure is devoid of ornament but for its cymatium 
cornice, the Ionic pilaster between the west windows, and the simple ornamental disks 
upon the flat lintels of its doorways. 


Banakfur. public building. A building- similar to the above in gj 

plan and arrangement, but slightly more decorated, stands on the | 

western outskirts of the ruined town of Banakfur. In this case there I 

were two doorways on the south side. The long slabs of the pave- | 

ment, which are better preserved than in the building at Serdjibleh, 
were laid crosswise up to within three meters of the east wall, where 
they were raised to their full thickness and laid lengthwise, making a ^ 
platform at this end of the building. This portion has almost all fallen 3 W 

in; but I found in the debris in the crypt two well-turned columns I 

' y 'W 

with Corinthian capitals, sections of a molded architrave, and two 
panels of a balustrade. There was, judging from these details, a colon- ■ 
nade upon the platform; but whether the balustrade stood between ^ 71 ‘ , F,an nn<1 . 

the columns or formed a parapet for a balcony above them one cannot public building at 
say. The high round-headed windows have incised moldings, and 1,Jna ’ fur ' 
the portals are provided with that form of decoration that is entirelv nati\e to the 

region. The jambs are perfectly plain, but upon the lintel is a trapezoidal plate in 

relief, adorned with shallow horizontal moldings cut oft' sharply at the inclined ends of 



Public building at lianakhir, from the Miutheast. 


the plate, with a large 
circular symbolic disk 
in the center. Above 
this is a crude attempt 
at a cornice of acanthus 
leaves. There are foun- 
dations on the south 
side of the building that 
may have carried an 
open portico ; but all 
other traces of it have 
disappeared. 

Shops and Bazaars. 

The shops of the fifth 
century are substantial! v 


like those described as belonging to the preceding century (see page 127), but these 


later examples are far better preserved. The same plain rectangular stvle, almost 
devoid of moldings, that we have seen in the ecclesiastical residences, continued to 
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be employed for this kind of architecture. A large number of examples, especially in 
the Djebel Barisha, have roofs of stone for the upper story of the long porticos, long 

slabs of stone being- 
laid from the upper 
architrave of the por- 
tico to a projecting 
molding, of ovolo 
form, at the top of the 
front wall of the build- 
ing. The protruding- 
ends are often carved 
with moldings, as in 
the example at Bfibis- 
ka, a photograph of 
which is given at the 
bottom of this page. 
It will be noticed that 
the spaces between 
the piers of the loggia have been partly built up with small, uneven stones. This is the 
work of modern Bedawi shepherds, who, in winter, occasionally use these buildings 
as shelter for their flocks. Structures of this character and style are found in large 
numbers in all the larger ruined towns of the north. In numerous instances they stand 
on opposite sides of a broad street, presenting an interesting similarity to the modern 
bazaars of the Orient. In other cases the shops were built facing each other, but the 
passage between them was closed at one end by a high wall with only a small doorway 



Bazaars at Babiska, northern part of the town. 


in it. Occasionally 
these structures faced 
upon a large open 
square which probably 
formed a market-place, 
with stables on one 
side. The ruined town 
of Ba'udeh, situated on 
the northeastern edge 
of the Djebel Barisha 
not far from the great 
Roman road, is com- 
posed almost exclu- 
.sivelv of buildings of 
this character. 



Bazaar-, at Bahiska, southern part of the town. 
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D ATED dwellings are not wanting for the fifth century, and those that we have 
represent various degrees of domestic luxury. 


1 If&F* 


Der Seta, house, 1 412 a.d. The earliest dated example was found at Der Seta; 
its inscription gives the year 412 of our era. It is one of the houses published by 
M. de Vogue. It will be seen, however, upon comparing the photograph with the 
detail drawing in Plate 100, that two lintels were confused by M. de Vogue ; for the 
lintel of the plate is not the lintel of the inscription, 2 which belongs elsewhere. The 
lintel of the photograph, which bears the inscription, is quite as interesting as the 
other. Its decoration consists of a frieze of disks surmounted by a dentil mold 
beneath a cornice, the cavetto molding of which is ornamented with rosettes. The 
dentils and the cavetto represent a survival of 
classic style ; but the disks and the rosettes give 
quite another impression. Beside the doorway 
may be seen the sockets^that ^supported th^wall ^ ^ ^ 

moldings, the large colonnaded houses of the 

fifth century, in the more northerly districts, pSf; *y ' t 

may be divided into three general classes: j|L^ 

(1) those whose porticos are of the simplest • S : 

rectangular style, their only moldings being ' * . ’y, uM® 

those of the architraves ; (2) those which are like — * • . ... *' 

. r . , , , , Doorwav of house at Der Seta. 

the loregoing, with the difference that molded 

or corbeled caps are added to the plain rectangular piers ; and (3) those which have a 
colonnade of piers, with or without caps, below, and columns of different styles 
above. The house with columns in both stories was not unknown in the north, as we 
shall see ; but this degree of magnificence is more characteristic ol the residence por- 
tions of the houses of the Djebel Riha. Houses of three stories, though not uncom- 
mon in the more northerly district, are rare among the ruins in the Djebel Riha. 








m ' . , a 


Doornav of house at l)er Seta. 


T.a S\ rie (.’cntrale, PI. ioo. 


•].a S_\ rie Centrale, text, p. 123 ; also Part III, insc. 16. 
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(i) Serdjibleh. house i, 471 a.d. A dated house of the first type was found at 
Serdjibleh. An inscription 1 upon its upper architrave gives the date 471 a.d. I his 

architrave is provided 



Porticos of Hoit'-e I at Serdjibleh. 


with moldings charac- 
teristic of the period : 
three bands of equal 
width below a cyma- 
tium. It is hollowed out 
above, to form a rain- 
gutter. The lower 
architrave suggests 
fourth - century style, 
its profile being cut in 
right lines. The piers 
are absolutely plain 
rectangular monoliths. 
The residence portion 
of this building is in 
ruins. It was built of 
rather small blocks of 
stone of irregular sizes, 


a sort of masonry that seems to have been an easy prey to earthquake. This building 
faced directly upon a street, and may have been built for shops, but it is not nearly so 


long as the bazaars of this region usually are. 


Dehes. house. A single house 
in this style, with one compartment 
in each floor, was found at Dehes, 
near the church at the west end of 
the town. Its two-storied portico 
consists of a loggia above and an 
open vestibule below, each com- 
posed of two rectangular piers 
between the projecting walls of the 
house, which are returned to form 
deep pilasters. A single course of 
stone was laid between the pilas- 
ters and the walls of the vestibule, 
leaving only the central opening for 
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entrance. The capitals of the piers of the lower story are of trapezoidal section and 
are ornamented with incised designs upon the outer face. The lower architrave is 
perfectly plain, as are the piers and architrave of the loggia above ; but the parapet of 
the loggia is adorned with panels of elaborate designs, and the outer face of the pilas- 
ter is ornamented with incised moldings. The whole is an attractive and well-planned 
little residence, modest and unpretentious. 


(2) We found no dated examples of the second class, which was the most common 
style of house in the Djebel il-Ada 
and the Djebel Barisha ; but there 
are many well-preserved speci- 
mens in which the profiles of the 
moldings are exactly similar to 
those of the house at Serdjibleh. 


Bashakuh. house. An illus- 
tration from Bashakuh will suffice 
for the type. It will be seen that 
the architrave moldings are the 
same as those at Serdjibleh, and 
that the piers in both stories have 
square caps with moldings on all 
four sides repeating the profile of 
the upper architrave. Here we find 
the parapet of the upper story still in place, a paneled slab between every pair of piers. 
The panels show an interesting variety of moldings. The lower architrave is perfectly 
plain. There are other good examples of the same style of house in this town, and 
also at Biikirha, Bamukka, Defies, and many other sites. 



v* 

Hi hoc at ILWhakuh. 


Dehes. villa. There is a villa on the southern outskirts of Defies the residence 
portion of which conforms to this style. The plan of this v illa is that of two double 
houses facing one another upon a narrow courtyard with thin, high walls at the ends. 
Both stories have rectangular piers with molded capitals, and the parapet is essentiallv 
like that at Bashakuh. 


(3) Serdjibleh. house ii, 47071 a.d. The third class of colonnaded house is 
admirably illustrated in another house at Serdjibleh, that has an inscription upon its 
upper architrave with the date 470 71 a.d. Idle lower portico in this example is as 
plain as that of the first class, and its architrave is devoid of moldings; but the upper 
story consists of short columns with molded bases, and capitals in debased forms of all 
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thi 'ce orders. The upper architrave is molded in fashion similar to the other example 
at the same place. Here we find the parapet intact, the surface of each slab being' 

divided into two, and, in one case, 
into four panels. Christian sym- 
bols are in evidence in raised disks 
upon the central section of the 
architrave, in several panels of the 
parapet, and upon the lintel of one 
of the doorways of the house. 
Considerable portions of the house 
walls are standing ; they are laid in 
small blocks of irregular sizes, 
while the framing of the doorways 
and windows is of large blocks, 
entirely plain but for the ornamen- 
tal svmbolic disk above one of the 
doorways. Houses of this class 
are very common in all parts of the 
three mountain groups of the north, though in most cases the lower colonnade is pro- 
vided with molded caps, or caps with brackets on either side. 

Dauwar. hoi sr i. Beautiful specimens of this class may be seen at Dauwar, in 
one of which the little courtyard 
before the house is entered bv a 
doorway with an overhanging 
shade-stone, beneath which is a 
finely carved lintel with dentil mold 
and deeply carved door-cap, sup- 
ported at either end by a graceful 
engaged colonnette with twisted 
shaft and dainty cap. The portico 
of the house itself is very like that 
of the second house described at 
Serdjibleh, except that the square- 
piers of the portico of the lower 
story are provided with molded 
caps. 

Ma'ramaya. iiorsi:. Another 
interesting house of this tvpe was 



Portik us ot Imu-sc ett Ma‘rama\ a. 



House II at Serdjibleh, facing south. 
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found at Ma'ramava. It differs from the foregoing examples in minor details only. 
The caps of the lower portico have moldings on the outer face only, there being a 
bracket at either side of the cap ; the inner side is plain. The capitals of the upper story 
are all of the same design, a debased Ionic with long neck. Below the astragal of the 
column is a narrow molding like saw-teeth. An interesting feature here is the parapet, 
which appears on the outside, like those described above ; but each panel serves as the 
back of a huge stone settle, with deep seat and high arms, that stood between the 
columns, facing the front of the house, like those in a much older house at Silfaya (see 
page 81). The photograph was taken from the ruins of the front wall of the house, 
looking toward the colonnade. The absence of the wooden floor and roof gives the 
stone seats an uncomfortable-looking situation; but restore these, and one mav see at 
once how luxurious the loggia of a house like this might have been. A number of 

00 o 

houses of this kind are preserved at Kokanaya. 

Kokanaya. house 1. In one example the bases of the columns are omitted, and 
the shafts are set directly upon the lower architrave. The three columns that are 
still in situ show three styles of 
capitals: a debased Ionic, an uncut 
Corinthian w ithout volutes, and a 
nondescript scjuare capital with a 
broad, flat leaf at each angle and a 
disk upon each face. The mold- 
ings of the upper architrave are of 
excellent profile. At either end of 
the facade they are broken at a right 
angle and brought down a short 
distance along the wall at either 
end of the portico. A single slab 
of the parapet, divided into two 
panels, is in place ; the lower archi- 
trave is quite plain, but the piers of 
the lower story have molded caps. 

Kokanaya. house ii. In the northern part of the town there is another house, the 
porticos of which are even better preserved. Here the columns of the upper portico 
have no proper bases, but the shafts are elevated upon cubical blocks that have little 
panels carved upon their outer faces. The capitals are of one style, a good example 
of uncut Corinthian ; but the most interesting feature here is the stone roof of the por- 
tico, one of the few of its kind that have been preserved. The front wall of the house is 
of course standing, to support its end of the stone root of the portico; but the rear 
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anti side walls of the house have entirely fallen down. As the illustration shows, 
we may look through the doorways and windows of the front wall into the open coun- 



Hou'.c II .it Kokanaya. 


try far beyond. The lower story of the colonnade is filled up with soil and the debris 
of modern walls that have been built between the columns and have fallen again. 

Kokanaya. house iii. 1 Kokanaya is also the site of a most charming single house 
which was published bv M. de Vogue Here again the lower caps are molded on one 

face and have corbels at either side. 
Here, too, we find the loggia roofed 
with slabs of stone, and a stone 
settle between the columns. The 
most striking feature, perhaps, is 
the cutting down of the order at one 
end of the loggia, in a manner un- 
heard of in classic or Renaissance 
architecture, but one quite charm- 
ing in its naivete. The architrave 
moldings were brought down per- 
pendicularly from the higher to the 
lower level. The details are ex- 
quisite in design and technique. 

I he Ionic capitals have well-carved 
\olutcs, echinus carved with the 
egg and dart, and a fine bead molding at the neck. This little residence is called by 
the natives “the king's house." 

O 

‘ I. a S\rie (\ntr.ilc. I’l. 104. 



Hmi-e III at Kokan.h .1. 
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Dauwar. house ii. A single residence, somewhat differently arranged as to its 
facade, was found at Dauwar. d he lower story or vestibule has three openings, the 
central opening being 
a broad arch sup- 
ported on piers. The 
rectangular openings 
on either side do not 
extend to the ground, 
being like large win- 
dows. The loggia 
consists of one column 
and one square pier, 
which suggests a re- 
building at some pe- 
riod in ancient times. 

The shaft of the col- 
umn is of polygonal 
section. 

DER SlM‘AN. house. 

There is a well-pre- 
served three - story 



House II at Dauwar. 



House at Der Sinran. 


house at Der Sim'an, 
with porticos in all 
three stories still intact. 
The portico of the 
lower story consists of 
three square piers with 
square bracketed caps. 
The colonnade of the 
middle floor has three 
columns with bracketed 
capitals of the Ionic 
order. The lower por- 
tions of the columns 
are squared to receive 
the ends of the slabs 
of a parapet. The col- 
umns of the uppermost 
story are also of a de- 
based Ionic order, w ith 
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molded bases set upon plinths; the architrave above them is molded in the usual style 
of the fourth century. In the middle story two coupled windows, separated by a 
narrow block adorned with an engaged colonnette of the Ionic order, opened out upon 
the portico. 

Djuwaniyeh. house. The style and technique of the beautiful little house at 
Kokanaya are repeated in a dwelling of the villa type at Djuwaniyeh. Here we 
find a long portico with two stories of columns. Both architraves are well molded; 



Hoiee at Djuwaniyeh. 

the Ionic and four-angled capitals are of the same design as those at Kokanaya, and 
the grooved capital, seen in the early church at Bfibiska (see page 133), is introduced. 
I his design is repeated in the caps of the pilasters at either end of the upper colon- 
nade. I he panels of the balustrade are carved with rich and varied patterns of diaper- 
work. I his is the largest and most ornate house north of the Djebel Riha, and, 
judging from the dates of the splendid tombs of the town, it may belong to the early 
part of the fifth century. 

‘ARSHiN. nousr.. Houses of three stories were common in the fifth century, though 
the earthquakes have spared very few of them. The front wall of a three-store 
house is one of the few structures standing at the site of ‘Arshin, on a ridge near the 
southern end of the Djebel Barisha. The style is very plain; the lintel of the lowest 
doorway, with its molded cornice and symbolic disks, is the only decoration remain- 
ing. A bracket molding, extending across the whole facade just above the doorways 
and windows of the mid-story, suggests that a stone floor was used for this portion 
of the porticos, which doubtless existed here in three stories. On the right of the 
faipule stands a small section of a colonnade of the ordinarv fifth-century Ionic style. 
This may give a clue to the form of the colonnades of the house. 
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Djebel RihA. For the more extensive and elaborate type of dwelling we must 
turn again to the Djebel Riha. Plans were altered but little from the fourth-century 
models, as maybe seen from the plan of axilla at Ruweha (Fig. 72). It became 
common to substitute piers for walls between the 
compartments in the ground story, and often in the 
upper story. The single vestibule is more frequently 
used, and the buildings on either side of it are carried 
up for an upper story, which often appeared as an 
open loggia in the outer wall. Moldings are more 
lav ishly used. In many of these houses the door- 
ways are often provided with jamb and lintel mold- 
ings, and many of the windows, some of which are 
round-headed, also have their own ornament in the 
form of lintel decoration. In the house, the plan of 
which is given in Fig. 72, there is a richly carxxd 
molding extending across the entire facade just above 
the lintels of the doorways and windows, while a 
carxxd cornice adorns the interior walls of the 
vestibule. 

Der Sambil. The corbeled capital, i.e., the capital of Tuscan form, with brackets 
on either side below the architrave, seems to have been the popular form for this 
century. This is often used alternately in a colonnade with capitals of the same stvle, 
without brackets, as in a fine house at Der Sambil. The architrave here is of the 
profile that we hax'e seen in dated houses of the fifth century, consisting of two bands 

and a cymatium. The 
upper colonnade was 
of a good Corinthian 
type, as may be seen 
in the engaged column 
at the left end of the 
colonnade, which, with 
a doorway and sec- 
tion of wall adjoining 
it. is the only portion 
of the loggia in situ. 
The doorwavs and 
windows have no 
frame moldings, but 

House at DCr Sambil. have molded caps. 
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Khirbit Hass, ikh m:. A good example of the larger double house of this period 
i? one of the numerous two-storv dwellings that make up the town of Khirbit I lass. 

Its colonnades have 
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Front u.ill nf H'Hhc 111 .it Khirliit HA"., showing fallen iriluinns ofportiius . 

windows. ( )f the ordi- 

narv round-tripped niches there are but two, one on the left of the lower left-hand 

doorwav and one in the corresponding position in the floor above. In the middle of 

the faipade, at the point where the interior transverse wall is bonded with the front 

wall, there Is a niche in m ^ 

both stories that re- 1 he 

^ ’ ( f , 

sembles the windows. A - 

This form of niche is _j t J_ *■ * - 

not common. The end H w 

u r fi 1 ■. :? 

walls of the house are, % ' • • V *• 

as usual, brought out 

there is a small window ^ 

in this w all in the upper , jg*. -ft*; * /3§S 

story. In the east end , ~ ~r'" 

of the upper floor there __ J-~ ~ 

is a doorwav which " ^ <• \> r , * 4 ^y .♦ - » * •* '**. \ "> ■-'* 

, ii Kml nail nf Hull'.. Ill at Khulut H.iss. 

opened < >ut upon a bal- 

coiiv that extended the entire depth of the house and was supported upon four corbels 
that are still in place. 'Idle sockets for wooden floor beams, and the smaller holes fol- 
ks roof covering, mav be plainlv seen in the illustration, dhe wall of the courtvard 


unfortunatelv fallen, 
but the house itself 
and its courtvard are 
particularlv well pre- 
seiwed. The front wall 
shows a doorwav and 
a window for each of 
the rooms; each of 
these openings has a 
flat frieze and a molded 
door-cap above it, but 
there are no jamb 
moldings. Idle usual 
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was but one story high, and was entered by a vestibule in the middle, opposite the 
house. ( )n either side of this entrance were the stables. 

Serdjilla. house . 1 ( )ne of the most perfectly preserved houses in the Djebel Riha 
is that locally known as the “Cafe," beside the public baths at Serdjilla. It is unusually 
wide for a single 
house, and is two 
rooms deep, an ex- 
traordinary arrange- 
ment for this region. 

M. de Vogue pub- 
lished this charming 
little building along 
with the baths. It 
unquestionably had 
some connection with 
the baths, and was 
doubtless of the same 
period. It has two 
stories of colonnades 
with corbeled capitals lhc " Cafc ” at Scrd - |lllx 

of the Tuscan order, and a molded architrave the profile of w hich seems to have been 
characteristic of the fifth century. The plan of this house may be seen in Fig. 70, 
where it appears with that of the baths. 

Vestibules. The arched vestibule, so common in the Djebel Riba, was not un- 
known in the more northerly districts, where it is always found in its simple form, i.e., 

a single vestibule with arched outer opening 
and rectangular doorway within. These are to 
be seen at Iklnkusa, Dauwar, and other large 
sites. But the usual form found in the north 
has no arch, both openings being rectangular, as 

Kokanaya. yes nnri.r , 431 \.i>. This i> 
dated, by an inscription.* 431 a.d. The outer 
‘ , * doorway is composed of large stones and is de- 

void of ornament of any kind, w hile the lintel of 
• . - the inner portal is enriched with a characteristic 

Yistiimlr ui .1 Ihhwc .it Knk.mavi. set of tifth-centurv moldings, including tin- 

dentil molding. Slabs of stone w ere laid from one lintel to the other, to form the roof. 

' I ,.i S\nc Cc-ntralc, I'K. 55-57. Part 111 . him 57 


may be seen in an example at Kokanava. 
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r I^IIE sixth century was the final epoch in the great post-classical period of Northern 
Syria. It was the century that saw the elaboration and perfection of all the 
architectural motives that had been initiated and developed in the two centuries pre- 
ceding. It was the centurv which produced the Church of St. Simeon Stylites 1 at 
Kal'at Sim'an, the most magnificent early Christian ruin in the world, and the splendid 
churches of Kalb Lauzeh, Der Termanin, Bankusa, and Ruweha, besides numerous 
tombs and dwellings of great beautv. It should be borne in mind that this same 
century witnessed the culmination of the Byzantine style in the capital of the Eastern 
Empire, which Constantine had established beside the Bosporus, and the extension of 
that stvle throughout Greece, and even to I tale. Yet this architecture of Northern 
Svria bears no closer relation to that stvle than it does to the Greek architecture of 

j - 

the time of Alexander the Great, from which, in reality, it traces a more direct descent 
than from the purely Roman architecture of the early empire. 

The sixth-century architecture of Northern Syria represents the development of a 
local style already two, if not three, centuries old. The methods of construction, com- 
position, and ornament already established were simply carried to a higher degree of 
expression. The elemental forms of ground plans and the arrangement of superstruc- 
tures were not materially altered ; minor innovations were introduced in these matters, 
it is true, but the distinguishing features of the edifices of this century are mainly those 
which pertain to ornament. The progress of exterior decoration and of interior em- 
bellishment had been marked during two hundred years; it now assumed its final, or 
what became perforce its final, form. 

Some minor innovations of plan and arrangement are to be found in the buildings 
of this epoch. In the churches these are particularly noticeable in the form of the apse 
and in the general scheme of proportions. In manv instances the apse is wholly ex- 
posed ; even in churches of basilical plan, its whole depth often protrudes bevond the 
side chambers, or shows between them, as it had begun to do in the century preceding. 

' This ( hurch was undoubtedly begun and carried well on toward completion in the latter part of the tilth centurv, 
but it is in large measure the prototype of the sixth-century < (lurches, and belongs to the la-4 epoc h. 
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Apses of polygonal plan are not unknown, and a new scheme of exterior decoration 
was invented for the whole east end. In many small churches and in a few large ones 
the curved apse is dispensed with, and a rectangular sanctuary appears behind the 
chancel arch between the side chambers, with a straight wall across the entire east end, 
as in the older buildings. 

The proportion in ground plan is found to be that of 4 : 3 in most of the churches 
with semicircular apses, while those with rectangular sanctuaries return to the old pro- 
portion of 3:2, although the entire length of the nave, including the sanctuary, is 
here taken into account. ( )ccasionally the relation of 4 : 3 is found in churches without 
apses; but I believe this to be only in cases where a new church has been built upon 
old foundations, as at Bakirha (see page 209). These proportions are found to be based 
no longer upon the cubit of .555 m., but upon a foot of .37 m., or two thirds of the old 
cubit. 1 

An innovation in the system of the nave was introduced in four churches: the span 
of the arcades is greatly increased and their number is correspondingly reduced, and 
piers of rectangular or cruciform plan are substituted for columns. The portico or 
narthex becomes an integral part of the larger churches, and new methods of deco- 
ration are introduced for its adornment. Only one example of a church of central 
construction was found in Northern Syria, that at Midjleyya. This may have been a 
baptistery; it combines the polygonal plan of nave with the rectangular formation of 
the ordinal*}' east end in an interesting fashion. 

The evolution of ornamental details is the most interesting development of the 
architecture of the sixth century in Northern Syria. The latent possibilities of the 
old style of ornament were brought out, and new decorative features were invented. 
Moldings were the chief medium of ornamentation. Openings of all sizes, windows 
and doorways in every class of building, were provided with deep moldings, incised 
or in relief; molded string-courses are used at ever}' possible level, and base moldings 
are introduced in many buildings. An interesting feature in the use of moldings is 
to be seen in a number of monuments where the artist has changed the direction of a 
molding from the horizontal to the perpendicular, or vice ver>av Instead ot returning 
the molding in miter form, he has simply curved it up or dow n, as the ca>e may be, 
thus regarding the molding not so much as a frame for an opening as in the light of 
a festoon that may be draped gracefully from one member to another. But the most 
curious development in the treatment of moldings, and one peculiar to the more north- 
erly sections of the country, is the spiral loop 3 in which moldings terminate at points 
where they would otherwise end abruptly. This is employed upon the lower ends ot 
jamb moldings in doorways and windows, at the ends of string-courses that are not 
to be carried around an angle, and sometimes at the ends of architrave moldings. It 
suggests the knot at the end of a festoon or garland to prevent its unw inding. 1 his 
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Window with incited molduiLfi at Sakhrin. 


feature is certainly most naive and unusual and, one would say, peculiar to Northern 
Syria, though something similar, on a very small scale, mav be seen in an out-of-the- 
way tiothic ruin in distant Scotland — the chapter-house of the abbey at Dundrennan. 

In the early part of the centurv ornamental pilasters were introduced, ostensibly to 
carry the string moldings. The shaft portion of these pilasters is ornamented with 

widely spaced grooves or channelings, and 
their capitals are occasionallv of free Co- 
rinthian design, though more frequently 
of geometrical patterns. Their bases are 
formed by breaking out the base molding 
of the building. Corbeled capitals con- 
tinued to be used for the colonnades of 
private residences, in connection with 
richlv molded architraves. The heavy 
ovolo molding, sometimes richly carved, 
sometimes plain, was employed much 
more extravagantly than in the century 
preceding. It is found as a string-course 
in the ornament of pyramidal tombs, and 
as the crowning feature in the decoration of doorways of buildings of all kinds. 
Windows are variously treated: often they are rectangular, variously proportioned, 
with molded jambs and lintel, or, again, the lintel is cut to semicircular form and 
molded ; in other examples the opening is rec- 
tangular, but the molding describes an arch upon 
the face of the lintel, leaving a semicircular 
lunette above the window, which is either left 
plain or carved with diaperwork in foliate or 
geometrical patterns. Interior ornament is 
much more lavish in the larger churches than 
formerly. Capitals generally show a free treat- 
ment of the Corinthian order, with the acanthus 
leaves carefullv carved, but often twisted into a 
whorl. 1 Occasionally one finds capitals carved 
in a stvle more like the Bvzantine, though the 
bell shape of the classic form is retained, and 
the dosseret is not used. Less frequentlv the 
debased Ionic capital (Tig. 18) occurs; a bizarre 
treatment of this in an engaged column is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. The moldings around the arch of the apse are in 
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several cases carried along' to the arches of the arcades, while string moldings are- 
introduced below the clearstory windows. Pilasters are frequently ornamented with 
the grooves mentioned above, and are often introduced between the windows to carry 
arched moldings above them. T he corbels that were used at the top of the clearstory 
wall to support the roof beams now often appear as the capitals of colonnettes which, 
themselves, rest upon corbels at the lower level of the clearstory. 

It will be seen at once that all this elaborate exterior and interior carving, this 
careful study of design, is verv different from that of the Byzantine stvle in Europe. 
The architects of these buildings had not onlva verv different inheritance and training 
from Justinian's architects, but were capable of far higher achievements in the held 
of art. Anthemios and Isidoros were undoubtedly great engineers; their inventive 
skill in devising the pendentives of Hagia Sophia, and their boldness in suspending 
the mighty dome upon them, were unquestionably the greatest scientific achievements 
of the time — the greatest, in fact, since the davs of the old Roman engineers; but 
the esthetic beauty of this great church depends in large part upon the use of an art 
which is not architecture, and Justinian's architects probably had little to do with the 
mosaics which were the real beaut)’ of their monument. As an edifice Hagia Sophia 
is imposing, stupendous, awe-inspiring within, resplendent w ith precious marbles and 
mosaics. Its architectural details are meager. As seen from without it is an ungain] v, 
shapeless mass. Some of the smallest churches in Northern Syria, on the other hand, 
though they have been in ruins these thirteen hundred years, are beautiful monuments 
of architecture both without and within, admirably designed and gracefully propor- 
tioned, rich in carving of high artistic quality — the very antithesis of the Byzantine 
buildings. 

There are, of course, degrees of beauty among them. A number of dated churches 
of the sixth century are quite plain. One might almost go so far as to sav that a differ- 
ence may be traced between the churches of purely Syrian origin and those in which 
the Oreek influence is predominant, the churches with Syriac inscriptions being, with 
one exception, plainer than the others, and having their own peculiar stvle of ornament. 
It is undoubtedly possible to trace a line of development with more or less accuracv 
from the early part of the century to its close. This is true particularly of the churches. 
In the midst of the Oriental motives of ornament and other architectural innovations 
of the sixth centurv, there is a noticeable return to classic motives. 1 he accentuation 
of horizontal lines (see page 227), the external division of walls into stories by the use 
of molded string-courses, the employment of ornamental pilasters (see page 191), the 
superposition of orders (see page 186), the use of heavv cornices carried upon corbels 
(see page 223), and the depth and variety of the profiles in moldings of all kinds, are- 
in many ways suggestive of the early Renaissance architecture of Italv. During the 
fourth and fifth centuries classical elements seemed to be disappearing, while the u w of 
Oriental elements appeared to be on the increase. But in the final period of architec- 
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tural development in Northern Central Syria there was plainly a classic revival in 
which many classic forms w ere combined with Oriental elements. A style was thus 
developed which was not an imitation of the ancient classic style, but, like the style of 
the earl\' Renaissance, blended classic methods of design with new elements, adapting 
them to the requirements and usage of the time. 
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CHURCHES 


Kal‘at Sim'An. church or st. simeox styuths . 1 The completion of St. Sim- 
eon’s Church, upon the site now known as Rabat Sinvan, early in the sixth century, 
unquestionably influenced contemporary and later church building to a marked de- 
gree. There could have been few Christians in Northern Central Syria who had not 
made one or more pilgrimages to Syria’s most famous Christian shrine. The count- 
less devotees who yearly wended their way up the sacred road to the top of St. Sim- 
eon's Mount doubtless counted in their number many artists and craftsmen, who could 
not but gain new inspiration from what they saw about them, and what they learned 
that was new and beautiful in their art would naturally find expression in later monu- 
ments of their own work. 



Ku.mle hi -uutli unit; <>t ( lmn h nt St. Simeon St\liti>, at Kal-.it Simam. thu main entrain c. 
'Sec \i. ilc \ u-ucS |>ul>ii< .Hum of the. monument. La S\iie (Ynttale. l‘H. 134-14,'S. 
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./, apse (see illustrations on pages 1S6, 1871 : /*’, southern basilica; ( ’. base <>t St. Mm<*<»n‘s pillar; D , north portals (see illustration on page 
ipo), A, western basilica, totally d^ttmed, /-, naitlie\ <>f southern basilua (see illustration «>n page 184); (/, small clitin.li, pi“tubl\ <>f fifth 
century; //, residential buildings; /-, open passages ; M, duinestie buddings; 1 \ gate in wall of meloaurc ; A, diacumcum ; pruthois , 
11101 tuatv chapel. 


The plan shows four large basilicas arranged in the form of a (week cross. At the 
center is the base of St. Simeon's pillar, on axis with each basilica. About this is a 
great octagon of arches, those facing the cardinal points opening into the central aisles 
of tile basilicas, the others opening into apse-like chapels in the reentrant angles of 
tile cross. The octagonal court w as open. The eastern basilica, a little longer than 
the others, had three apses on the east; the western basilica, being on the edge of the 
declivity, was built out on an arched superstructure with no practicable approach. 
The main entrance, therefore, was made at the end of the southern basilica, where a 
great arched narthex was placed. The prothesis and diaeonieum of the eastern basil- 
ica were built out near the ends of the aisles and opened into them. The diaeonieum 
connected, on the south, w ith a small basilica of fifth-century plan and st\ le, on axis 
with a rock-hewn base (///) in the northwest angle of the close. This base, with its 
rock-cut steps, mav have been the foundation of one of St. Simeon’s earlier pillars. 


Reduced from La Syne Centrale. l’l. 159. 
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In the history ot architecture we often find that a monument of national impor- 
tance is built in the style prevalent at the capital rather than according to the methods 
that obtained in the particular province in which the monument happens to be located ; 
but the Church of St. Simeon, though an important national shrine and situated at one 
of the holiest places recognized by the Church of the Cast, partakes in no manner of 
the peculiarities of the imperial style of architecture, and manifests no influence, so far 
as we mav judge, foreign to the province of Northern Syria. Certain minor motives 
that appear to be new to the locality may of course have come from a distance, from 
where I cannot say, but certainly not from Constantinople. The style of this edifice 
is prov incial to a degree. Its plan, however, seems too elaborate to have originated 
in the immediate neighborhood, and may have been based upon that of the Church of 



Exterior of apse-., Chun.h of St. Simeon Stvhto. 


the Holy .Apostles built by Constantine, as has been suggested, in view of a passage 
in Procopius describing that edifice; but its component parts, with the exception of 
the central octagon, are all to be found within a radius of a hundred miles. Its orna- 
ment is so entirely in keeping with that already produced in Northern Syria that it 
must have been the product of a supreme effort on the part of the provincial schools. 

St. Simeon died in 459 a.d. There was already a monastery upon this site at 
that time, if we may believe this to be the actual site of St. Simeon's strange act of 
self-abnegation, and of this there seems to be no reasonable doubt. Judging from the 
architectural evidence, the church that was built about the pillar upon which St. 
Simeon had stood for thirty years, and which became so popular a shrine, was proba- 
bly commenced w ithin a few years after his death. The great quadruple edifice shows 
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unmistakable signs of having been built at periods not widely separated. The small 
basilical church adjoining the apse on the south is built in the usual style of the fifth 
century. I he apse itself shows, as a reminiscence of the older style, a window with- 
out moldings, and the windows of the two subsidiary apses are both unmolded. 
The windows of the great apse are very large and therefore arched; the arches are 
composed of three voussoirs. They are, moreover, molded, and the molding breaks 
out at the level of the springing, and is continued horizontally at that level ; but 
molded arches of three voussoirs are not new, as may be seen in the baptistery at I )ar 
kita, which is dated 421 a.d., the only difference in this case being that, while the 
molding at Dar kita is incised, that at kal'at Sinvan is in relief. The rest of the 
decoration of the exterior of the apse is necessarily an innovation, for so larg'e an apse 



Inteiior of apse*. Church <>f St. Simeon Stylite^. 


as this had never been seen in Northern Syria. The design adopted is extremely 
effective. The outer, curved wall of the apse is carried up to conceal the semi-dome, 
and is divided into two stories by a heavily molded string-course; two orders of six 
( orinthian columns in each story are then applied by way of ornament, the lower col- 
umns standing upon pedestals as high as the first string-course, at the sill levels of the 
windows. The string-course that divides the stories breaks out to form a ressaut 
above the columns. The crowning feature of this wall is new and interesting. Each 
capital of the upper order carries a small bit of architrave, molded like that above the 
lower order; but the continuous molding is wanting. On the same level, half-way 
between the columns, appear corbels, w hich, alternating with the sections of architrave. 
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carry a corbel-table with deep conchs carved above the spaces between the supports. 
The uppermost moldings consist of a billet molding and a cymatium. 1 he lower 
windows have deep moldings above the arch, which are returned horizontally at the 
level of the arch-spring. The whole design, which is found in three or tour other 
monuments in Northern Syria, is more deserving of the name Romanesque than any 
other feature of these buildings. 

The interior decoration of the apse is extravagantly rich ; but among the great 
variety of moldings and decorated bands there are few that we have not already 
seen in churches of the early part of the fifth century. Here are reproduced the 
anthemions and bead moldings of the church of Paul and Moses at Dar Rita, which 
dates from 418 ,\.i>., and the frieze of acanthus leaves of the lintel at Babiska, that 
bears the date 480 a.i>. In fact, there is almost nothing here in the way of ornament 



Angle between south anil east basilicas. Church of St. Simeon St\ Sites. 


that we should not expect to find in any late fifth-centurv church in the Djebel 
BarUha. In the eastern arm of the church, the doorways, though far more spacious, 
are sufficiently like the portals of the Dar Kita baptistery to have belonged to the 
same period. The heavy carved ovolo is nowhere employed on the exterior. 
The exterior moldings consist of a string-course at the level of the aisle windows, a 
cornice at the top of the wall, and a continuous molded band that is carried along the 
jambs and over the arches of the windows and is returned at the string-course, where 
it runs parallel to it, giving a very rich effect. In the southern arm of the church 
this molding often terminates in the spiral described at the beginning ot this chapter, 
which may indicate a somewhat later period for this portion of the edifice. The 
grooved pilasters, described as characteristic of a certain period of the sixth-centurv 
style, are used here, not only in the interior, but for the support of exterior arches. 
The capitals of the very graceful columns are frankly Corinthian, a trifle lower than 
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specimen of sixth-century design. 
Its monolithic jambs and lintel are 
adorned with deep moldings of not 
unclassic profile. In the center of 
the moldings of the lintel appears 
a disk of intricate geometrical pat- 
tern. Above is a high cavetto 
door-cap carved with upright acan- 
thus leaves, graceful and well 
wrought; in the center of this 
door-cap is a symbolic disk, repre- 
senting the within a conven- 
tional wreath. The whole design 
is reminiscent of Kahat SinTan. 

In the southeast angle of the 
courtyard stands a well-preserved 
baptistery, a square building with 
a doorway to the west and one to 
the north. At two thirds of its 
height, or just above the caps of 
the two doorways, it is divided into two stories by a richly molded string-course. The 
angles of the building are fluted, to represent pilasters, above and below the string- 
course, but there are no pilaster-caps. In the middle of the east wall is another fluted 
pilaster, which seems to have had a cap. But this pilaster was not carried through 
the upper story, for a deeply molded window was placed directly above it. The 
hollow portions of the moldings of this window are provided with widely spaced 
rosettes. Adjoining the baptistery on the south is a large archway flanked by fluted 
pilasters with molded caps. The face of the arch is also molded, the outer curve 
being adorned with the cuspidate ornament that we have already seen at Kfer (page 
150). The south side of the cloister is occupied by a two-story portico of plain rec- 
tangular piers, those of the upper story having molded caps. At the west side was a 
high retaining-wall with an open colonnade at the top. 

This example of a sixth-century church, while it illustrates many of the character- 
istics of the period, and while it shows an unmistakable relation to the Church of St. 
Simeon Stylites, cannot be taken as a type for the churches of the century in this 
region. There are other edifices with definite dates which show that the style of the 
sixth century embraced all degrees of elaboration, all sizes of churches, and many 
forms of ground plan and superstructure. In taking up this great variety of churches 
we may, for the sake of convenience, div ide them into categories according to their 
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ground plans. A sufficient number of them are dated to afford a trustworthy guide 
as to their chronological sequence. We shall take up first those churches which do 
not differ materially in plan from the fifth-century churches, namely, the basilical plan 
with a semicircular apse; second, those with a rectangular sanctuary; third, those in 
which the nave is divided by widely" spaced piers instead of ranges of columns, and 
whose east ends may be either apsidal or rectangular ; and, fourth, the rectangular 
chapels and the churches or baptisteries of polygonal plan. 

(i) Only four churches of the sixth century are to be found in all Northern Syria 
that preserve the old plan of the apse together with the columnar division of the aisles. 
Three of these were published by M. de Vogue — one at Der Seta, the South Church 
at Bankusa, and one at Termanin. In the first of these the apse is concealed on the 
exterior; in the other two it appears between the projecting side chambers. In the 
case of Der Termanin the apse was of polygonal plan, five sides of a dodecagon 
showing on the outside. The plan of the church at Der Seta preserves the old pro- 
portion of 3:2, while at Bankusa and Der Termanin we find the fourth-centurv ratio 
of 4:3, the first and last having seven mtercolumniations, the other only six. The 
ornament of all of these churches shows a similarity with that of St. Simeon’s at Rabat 
Sirn'an. Molded string-courses are prominent in all three. The church at Der Seta 
shows curved moldings between the windows and spirals, not only at the end of 
secondary moldings, but even at the base of the jamb moldings of its portals, while 
those of Bankusa and Der Termanin had orders of columns as the decoration of the ex- 
terior of the apse ; though, being smaller churches, they have but one order of columns 
instead of two. The columns of the nave arcades show considerable individuality ; 
the bell form is preserved, but the acanthus decoration is more on the order of Byzan- 
tine carving than that at Rabat Sirn'an, though it does not approach the lace-like 
character of that seen in Ilagia Sophia at Constantinople. The heavy ovolo is used 
as the crowning molding of the portals of all three churches. At Der Seta and Der 
Termanin this member is carved with a running acanthus design, but at Bankusa it 
is plain ; here, too, the secondary moldings are incised. The curved moldings be- 
tween the openings, and the spirals at the ends of moldings, are omitted, so that the 
whole edifice gives the impression of being a little earlier than the other two. 

Bankusa. south church. 1 The larger of the two churches at Bankusa is less 
ruinous than many of the larger churches of Northern Central Syria. The north 
wall is preserved almost intact, with its two portals and six large round-topped 
windows. The prothesis is still complete, and the apse is preserved up to the level 
of the semi-dome, with three large windows opening in the curved wall between the 
projecting chambers. The eastern parts of the diaconicum are standing, but its south 
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capitals of the best Roman period ; main' of them are of the twisted variety mentioned 
above. I he caps ot piers and pilasters, outside and inside the church, are of a finely 
carved Corinthian type, without volutes at the angles. 

A more detailed description of this monument, so well published bv M. de Vogue, 
is unnecessary here. I have dwelt chiefiv upon those features of St. Simeon's Church 
that are reminiscent ol older styles in the same locality, or suggestive of later develop- 
ments in the architecture of Northern Svria. 



.Northern Roilu.i ol Church of St. Simeon sulius. from the northwest. 


\\ e can now take up the several churches of Northern Central Svria that because of 
inscribed dates, or for other reasons, may be assigned to the sixth century bearin'-- in 
mind the fact that the di\ision into centuries is used only for convenience, to repre- 
sent an architectural period, and that some of the undated churches described under 
this heading may have been completed before the year 500, while others may belong 
to the early \ ears of the seventh century. 

Bakirha. wist eiirkcii, 501 \.i>. 1 he earliest dated inscription 1 that we found 

upon an ecclesiastical building of this century was not upon a church, but upon the 
lintel of a monumental gateway in the cloister wall of a church in Eakirha. The 
date gi\en is 501 \.n. We may take it for granted that the close was not built 
before the 1 liureh on its northern side, or the baptistery, which A in the same style 
on the other side, and that these two buildings might be earlier, if anything, than the 
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dated portal. Nevertheless, the details of both buildings are characteristic of the 
style of the first half of the final period of Christian art in Syria, and for this reason 
they may be classed as sixth-century monuments. The church, situated on the side 
of a steep declivity, was in so ruined a condition that I did not attempt to make a 
plan of it. I noted, however, the foundations of a curved apse within the fiat east wall 
shown in the photograph, a number of debased Ionic capitals, and a seat with high 
back and arms carved in a single stone. When I examined the east wall I discovered 
certain discrepancies between it and the interior foundations of the curved apse. The 
window on the right of the photograph opened into the chamber at the end of the 
north aisle ; that next to it opened into the triangular space between the chamber and 
the apse, if the apse existed when this wall was built. The next window toward the 



Baptistery, cloister portal, and east end of West Church at Bakirha. from the northeast. 


south, of which one jamb remains, would then open into the other triangular space; 
there are no other examples of this among all these churches, and it would seem as if 
the east wall, in its present form, must be of later date than the apse. The ornament 
of the wall, as it stands, is strongly suggestive of the great Church of St. Simeon. 
The pilaster at the northeast angle with its deep channelings, the heavy moldings of the 
rounded windows, curving between the openings and terminating in spirals, might be 
parts of the church at Rabat Sim'an. A fluted pilaster was introduced in the center of 
the east wall, a peculiar position for such a member; it carries no string-course, but 
the fluted portion is carried on, without a base, above the cap, which is on a level with 
the cap at the angle. A large ornamental disk was carved upon the face of this pilaster 
just below the cap, and a rosette appears in the center of the curve which the molding 
describes between the two window s. The doorwav to the cloister, which bears the 
dated inscription, stands verv near the south wall ot the church, and is a beautiful 
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and west walls, together with the eastern portions of the south wall of the nave, have 
fallen in ruins, leaving intact only the more westerlv of the south portals, with a window 

on either side of it. The west fayade of the church and 
the narthex described by M. de Vogue have been 
entirely destroyed, and the interior columns and 
arches lie in a heap of ruins. This church had seven 
portals, three in the west wall and two in each of the 
lateral walls. This arrangement of entrances is found 
in the four separate basilicas of the church at Kal'at 
Sinran, and seems to have been common in the sixth- 
centurv churches of the region, although in the smaller 
buildings there was usually but one portal in the west 
H I wall. Six broad arches, carried by slender columns, 
divided the central nave from the side aisles. 

The lateral porches shown in M. de Vogue's plan 
seem to have been common adjuncts to the larger 
churches of this region during the sixth century, if the 
holes cut in the .aisle walls above the portals, and apparently intended to receive the 
ends of stone beams, may be regarded as evidence. The capitals of the nave arcades, 
the caps of the responds and of the piers of the apse show an interesting treatment of 
the Corinthian style, midway between the classic and the Bvzantine. 



Han of South Church at BankiEa 



Church at i>anku>a, troni the southwest. 
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Der Seta, church. 1 The plan of the church at Der Seta conforms to that of the 
early churches of the fifth century. The exterior curve of the apse is concealed, and 


the nave has seven bays. There was only one portal in the 
western facade and one in the north wall which was built 
upon a high foundation, owing to the slope of the ground. 
The south side had two entrances. The entire north side is 
well preserved, showing six windows of unusual size on 
either side of the portal. The eastern end is in ruins, and 
the west wall has fallen down ; but the south wall still pre- 
serves its eastern half in completeness, with one of its richly 
decorated portals and three windows. The interior is a 
mass of ruins, but the bases of most of the columns are in 
situ, and their shafts and capitals lie near by. Adjoining 
the diaconicum is a large baptistery, which has been con- 
verted into a modern dwelling. The baptistery was of 
square plan, with three windows in each of the exposed 
sides, high above the level of the portal. The decoration 
of this building corresponds to that of the church, which is 



Fig. 75. Plan of church at 
Der Seta.*’ 


ornamented in the height of sixth-century style. Although its east wall was fiat, it 
was provided with columnar decoration, a row of twelve columns, set upon ornamental 
corbels, extending across the entire wall. The scheme of the ornament of its lateral 



Interior of church at Der Seta, looking northca>t. 

1 La S_\rie Centrale, PI. 116. - From La S\ lie Centrale. PI. 1 16. 
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Portal and window in south wall of church at Der Seta. 


walls with their portals may be 
seen in the photograph, which 
shows also remnants of the plates 
of tracery that occupied the win- 
dows. The outer frame of these 
plates is still visible, with small 
pieces of the openwork design 
attached to them. These frag- 
ments are very important as sug- 
uestiim the method bv which the 

o o 

large windows were protected from 
the weather and from the direct 
rays of the sun. Though no pieces 
of edass were found on the spot, 

o 1 

flat glass may be found in many 
other ruins, and these remnants of 


tracerv, though much weathered, certainly show grooves for the insertion of leaded 
glass or some other translucent material. Of the interior ornament only the capitals 
of the nave arcades are to be found. These exhibit a style of carving much more 


suggestive of the Bvzantine stvle than anv 
other capitals in the region. They are tall 
and bell-shaped, and are carved with a fine 
foliate pattern very flatly executed upon a 
smooth surface, as the photograph shows. 

Der Termanin. church . 1 The beautiful 
church of Der Termanin, situated near the foot 
of the Djebel Shekh Berekat, was one of the 
most magnificent structures published by 
M. de Vogue; but it has almost completelv 
disappeared, having been broken up and 
carried a wav to build the modern town of 



Base' and capital-! in ruins of church at Her Seta. 


Termanin, about a mile and three quartern to the southwest, on the edge of the plain 
of Sermeda. This town was perhaps not in existence when M. de Vogue made his 
journey; for the ruin is now called Der Termanin, the name Termanin having been 
transferred to the modern village. It is very fortunate that M. de Vogue made such a 
careful and exhaustive study of this monument, for the notes and drawings made bv 
him and M. Duthoit are the only records we now have of this splendid building, that 
stood above the massive pandocheion, and the other buildings that formed with it an 
important religious establishment. The pandocheion is still standing; only its stupen- 

' l.a S\ rie < Yntrulc-. I’is 130, 132-136. 
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Pandocheion at Dor Termanin, from the Mjuihea->t. 


dous porticos of monolithic piers have been broken up ; but of the church naught 
remains save a fragment of the south-aisle wall, preserving a fine, molded window, 

and showing the base and string 
moldings of a richly decorated 
structure. Of the rest only heaps 
of fragments and chips of stone 
remain, among which lie the beau- 
tifully carved ovolo door-caps of 
the portals. 

‘Arshin, church. The only 
example that we found of a church 
of this century with an apsidal 
plan, besides those published bv 
M. de Vogue, was at ‘Arshin. Its 
apse, completely preserved, is the 
only portion of the church still 
standing, 

and this is the most conspicuous object in the landscape for 
miles around, and may be seen for hours by travelers along 
the road from Ma'arrit in-Xu'man to Aleppo. The natives 
of the Druse village of Kefr Binneh, half an hour's ride from 
‘Arshin, told us that a few years ago there had been an early 
complete building upon the latter site, but that they themselves and the natives of 
I Iai burnish had taken it down to build their houses. I hus another of the monuments 
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tig. 77. Plan of ap>c, ( hurch at 
‘Arshin. 
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of Syria has perished because it happened to be within a short distance of arable soil. 
The plan of the nave of the church of ‘Arshin could not be made out in the masses 
of debris that lie heaped upon its foun- 
dations. The apse is of the same plan 
as that of the church at Bankusa, to 
which church this one seems to have 
been closely allied. The exterior deco- 
ration of the east end of the two edifices 
is very similar, as may be seen, in the 
moldings of the triple windows, the 
string-courses, and the heavy cornices 
supported upon corbels. The interiors 
of the apses have uncarved ovolo mold- 
ings at their imposts, both are flanked 
by piers with caps of uncut Corinthian 
style, and both have deeplv molded 
arches without carved ornamentation. 

(2) As has been said already in this 
chapter, the sixth-century churches of 
Northern Syria exhibit all degrees of 
elaborateness in ornament, from the plainest to the richest. Many of them, if they 
were not definitely dated, would at first sight seem to belong to a much earlier period, 
until the absence of the semicircular apse should be discovered, and a scheme of pro- 
portion that was not found in any of the dated basilical churches of the fourth or fifth 
centuries should appear from careful observation. This group of fourteen basilical 
churches and four aisleless chapels may be subdivided, for comparative study, under 
three heads: (A) those which have few or no secondary moldings; 
(B) those with secondary moldings incised; and (C) those that have 
secondary moldings in relief. 

(A) Khirbit Hasan, church, 507 a.d. The earliest church of 
the scantily ornamented type was found at Khirbit Hasan, 1 a small 
ruin on the northwestern slope of the Djebcl Barisha. The plan of 
this church was made out w ith difficulty, for the building was altered 
Fig. 78. Plan <»f church and vaulted ox er in Saracenic times. The church was not a large 

at Khirbit Hasan. ■ , , • • i 'ri i c ,1 

one, measuring only 17 m. b\- 11 m. inside. 1 he longer 01 these 
measurements is taken from the east wall to the west ami includes the rectangular 

O 

apse. Reduced to the foot prexalent in the sixth centuiw, the proportions are 45 feet 

* Khirbit Hasan appears upon M de Vogue’s map, but the monuments and the inscriptions there h.ne not been published. 




Exterior of apse, church at -Arshin. 
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to 30, or the ratio of 3: 2. Of the exterior walls onlv that of the east end and that of 
the south aisle are visible. IIow poor they look beside the w alls of the Bakirha church ! 



South wall of church at Khirhit Ha>an. 


Scarcely a molding is to be seen. In the south wall the wall cornice and the lintels 
of the portals present the only attempt at decoration. The round-headed window is 
as plain as that of the church of Paul and Moses at Dar Kita, a hundred years older. 
The east wall has four windows, two opening into the sanctuary and one in each of 
the side chambers. The former are plain, but the other two have incised moldings of 
considerable interest. The moldings of the window 7 of the south chamber are carried 
all the way around the opening, for the window, though nearly a meter high, is pierced 
through a single stone. The innermost molding is a simple rounded member; next 
to this are three finely beaded moldings, and outside of all a curious barbed molding 
which appears to be a highly conventionalized palm branch. This strange example 
of ornament should be studied in connection with the lintels of the two south door- 
ways, whose sole ornamentation consists of two trapezoidal plates of shallow carving, 
like that already seen at Banakfur (see page 167). 1 he trapezoid of the more easterly 

portal has five horizontal bands of carving, arranged in steps, and is finished at the 
top by a narrow cavetto and a flat band. In the center is a large circular disk 
spreading out over the horizontal bands; within its circle a crude wreath of sharply 
pointed leaves embraces a cross, the surface of which is adorned with pellets, the 
angles being filled with conventional leaves. '1 he lowest band of ornament consists 
of a double row of barbs, like those of the window in the east wall; above this is a 
row of very flat dentils w idely spaced. The next band is a simple interlaced pattern, 
the loops of w hich are close and compact on one side of the disk, w hile on the other 
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side they arc Ion" drawn out. Next above is a broader band containing three small 
circles embracing stars on either side of the large central plaque. The uppermost 
band of ornament inclines forward and is more in the nature of a frieze, bein" much 
broader than the others and ornamented with a curiously crude and flat imitation of 
erect acanthus leaves. I he raised trapezoid of the other lintel is plainer, consisting 
of a broad, flat frieze, which contains the Syriac inscription 1 that gives a date to the 
building (507 a.d.), a broad band or frieze inclining forward and ornamented with 
three disks, a shallow cavetto molding, and a narrow, flat band. The left disk of the 
frieze is composed of a cross formed by four triangular leaves and encircled by a 
narrow beaded circle. The central disk is an eight-pointed geometrical star, sur- 
rounded by a barbed wreath ; that on the right is like the last except that it has two 
rows of barbs about it. These two lintels and the little east window, appearing as 
the only ornaments of a building with two Syriac inscriptions 2 upon it, at once raise 
the interesting question whether this kind of decoration may not represent an 
autochthonous style that has elsewhere been found commingled with foreign ele- 
ments (see page 130). Within the building, on the top of a low column set up bv the 
Arabic builders to sustain their vault, is one of the original capitals of the church. A 
side view of it presents a fairly good imitation of the Ionic capital, but when we see 
its face, the similarity is nearly lost. The outer rim of the volute curls around and 
suddenly becomes a branch of vine with a large leaf at its end ; the leaf spreads out 
over the whole surface, where the spiral of the volute should be. The middle of the 
face of the capital is filled with a cluster of leaves. Below the volutes is a narrow 
fillet above a narrow 


single zigzag. The 
upper part of the col- 
umn is attached to the 
capital, as is common 
in this region. 

Khirbit il-KhatIb. 

BAPTISTERY, 532 A.D. 

With the church of 
Khirbit Hasan should 
be classed the baptis- 
tery of Khirbit il- 
Khatib, in a neighbor- 
ing part of the Djebel 
Barisha, in the low 
foot-hills at the north 



Part IV, S\r. in^c. 6 . 
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end of the range. Here we find a severely plain, cubical structure, relieved only by 
its cornice and its lintel, which, though badlv weathered from having lain face upward 
for no one knows how long, still shows all the characteristics of the more ornamental 
lintel at Khirbit Hasan. It is further interesting to note that this lintel bears an 
inscription 1 in Svriac, giving the date 532 a.I)., and that the inscription is carved upside 
dov n. The arrangement of the font here presents an interesting contrast to the deep 
apsidal font at Dar Kita. There seems to have been no arrangement here for immer- 
sion, unless there was a depression in the middle of the floor 
which has been filled up. The font consists of a basin in a 
deep semicircular niche, both niche and basin being carved 
in the thickness of the wall. 

Dar KitA. church of st. sf.ri uus, 537 A.i). Another 
moderatelv decorated church of the sixth centurv is that of 
St. Sergius, at Dar Kita. The date of its western portal is 
537, 2 and the date of the little baptistery adjoining the south 
wall of the church, and using one wall of the church as its 
own, is 567. The ground plan is in most respects like that 
of the church at Khirbit Hasan, being onlv a little larger, 51 
by 34 feet of the new unit of measurement, and having a 
narthex between the projecting walls of the side aisles. Both ends of the building are 
pretty well preserved: but the side walls and interior columns have all fallen. At the 



Interior of Church of St. Sergius, ,it I)ar Kita, looking southeast. 

■Fart IV. S_\ r. ins.. 12. - Fart III. inst. 61. 
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east end the sanctuary is intact, with the chancel arch still in place, carrying a lofty 
fragment of wall with a large window in it. Although there is nothing to support its 
outward thrust on the south side, the voussoirs hold their places, in evidence of the 
careful workmanship and knowledge of statics which their constructors possessed. 
The north chamber has a rectangular doorway without moldings, a small square 
window above it opening into the aisle, and high walls w hich were carried above the 
aisle roofs. The chamber on the south opened into the side aisle by an arch which is 
still in situ. The caps of the piers which carried this arch, of the piers of the chancel 
arch, and of the responds of the main arcades are all molded with a cyma recta above 
three fasciae The Corinthian caps of the older churches do not appear. One of the 
capitals 1 of the nave was found in the narthex ; it is tall and bell-shaped, and is the 


first and only example in these un- 
published churches, so far as I was 
able to discover, to show carving of 
Byzantine character like that at Der 
Seta. The great western portal is a 
crude and curious imitation of the 
main south portal of the church 
of Paul and Moses in Dar Rita. 
From the inmost fascia, through 
the fillets, the bay leaves, the bead 
and reel, and the cyma, to the outer- 
most band of ornament, the mold- 
ings are a direct copy; but here the 
similarity ends, for, instead of the 
interlaces, we have a crudely de- 
signed grape-vine pattern, and, out- 
side of all, the inverted scallops of 
Kfer and Bakirha. Upon the 



Wot portal of Church of St. Seryuts, at l)ar Rita. 


lower members of the lintel is the Greek inscription, 2 giving the date 537 A.n. 


haptistkr v, 567 a. i). The little baptistery is only 13 feet square, according to the 
ancient measure, but its diminutive apse, 6 feet wide, with its semi-dome, makes it a 
complete building of its kind. The doorway, on the west, has deeply molded lintel 
and jambs, and a frieze of acanthus leaves, three on either side, twisted toward a disk 
in the center. This lintel bears a Greek inscription 3 giving the date 567 a. d., and 
mentioning the name of Justinus, the reigning emperor. It may be recalled here that 
the neighboring church of Paul and Moses already possessed a large and commodious 
baptistery. It has been held that baptisteries were rare in the early church, being 


Fur illustration of this capital, sec Fig. -o. p. 41. 


- Dart 111 . uisc. Ci. 
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confined to episcopal centers; but in this northern end of the Djebel Hfirisha every 
town had its baptistery, not infrequently two and sometimes apparently three. 

(B) Behyo. basilica . 1 As the first example of this class of churches with incised 
secondary moldings, we may take one of the edifices published by M. de \ ogiie, the 
basilica of Behvo, situated in a large ruined town about the middle of the Djebel il-A‘la. 
According to the plan given bv M. de Vogue, this building conforms to neither of the 
rules of proportion upon which almost all of the churches of N orthern Syria are built. 
It is twice as long as it is broad (70 feet by 35 feet); and for this reason, among 
others, I am not altogether persuaded that it w as built as a religious edifice, but its 
basilical character would bring it, in any event, into this part of our discussion. As 

in so manv other examples, the western and eastern walls of 
this building are well preserved, the former in one story, the 
latter in its entirety. There were six bays within the nave, 
and a portico on the outside along the south wall. There 
were no towers. In almost every other example in Northern 
Svria, so far as the ruins give evidence, the eastern walls of 
churches are but one story high ; and the roofs which they 
carried, whether they covered a semi-domed apse ora rectan- 
gular sanctuarv, abutted the high walls at a point only a little 
above the lower level of the clearstory, which stops at the line 
of the chancel arch. At Behyo, on the contrary, the eastern 
wall is carried up to the full height of the church, the roof of 
the nave and the clearstorv walls are carried through the 
entire length of the edifice, and the Avail above the great arch 
Fig. So. Plan of basilica at was built up fiat and bare as a sort of transverse support to 

the main roof, leaving an unused space between it and the 
east wall. On the exterior of the east wall a string-course, molded like the cornices, 
is carried across the full width of the central nave ; then breaking to a slightly lower 
level, it is carried to the ends, where it joins the cornices of the side-aisle walls. The 
roofs of the side aisles were steep, though not so steep as one would judge from M. de 
Vogue's plate. The lower story of this Avail has three AvindoAvs in the center and one 
on the south ; the upper story has four large AvindoAvs above the leA el of the great 
arch within. The cornice is carried horizontally across the gable end, and the triangle 
between it and the raking cornice is pierced by tAvo coupled AvindoAvs, separated by an 
engaged colonnette and surmounted by an oculus. All of these openings are round- 
topped, and all except the coupled AvindoAvs of the gable have deeply incised moldings 
Avhich are carried over the top and down the jambs, to the level of the sill, Avhere they 
break at a right angle and run along to the next opening if the windows are near 
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together; at the end of a row of windows they stop abruptly. In the western end of 
either aisle there is a window similarly ornamented. The western portal has a deep 
set of moldings in re- 
lief and a broad, flat 
frieze of trapezoidal 
form, inclined slightly 
forward and adorned 
with a central disk 
and a double row' of 
beaded interlaces with 
stars and crosses in 
the round loops ; the 
flat member at the top 
is adorned with inter- 
laced arches. The fact 
that the central disk 
and the loops of the 
interlacing ornament 
are adorned with 
crosses does not make 
this a religious edifice, for the sign of the cross had become a common motiye in the 
carying of all classes of buildings of the sixth century. 

Dehes. east church. There are two churches at Defies 1 that belong appa- 
rently to the same period ; the larger of them, that on the east side of the town, is 
entirely destroyed but for its south wall, containing two portals and two windows. 
The other church, in the western part of the town, is comparatively well preserved. 
Immediately to the south of the former is a baptistery in an excellent state of preser- 
vation. Of the plan of the East Church, one may only say that it was basil ical and 
had a flat east wall. It is possible that it had a curved apse and may have belonged 
to the close of the fifth century; but its baptistery has all the characteristics of a 
somewhat later period. The two south portals of the church are richly decorated ; 
that nearer the east end has a deep set of well-carved moldings of good profile, sur- 
rounded by the cusped molding. Above this runs a band of narrow interlacing fillets 
with stars and crosses in their loops; this ornament is carried a short distance down 
along the perpendicular moldings. Superposed above all is a wide inclined frieze of 
erect acanthus leaves, rather stiffly carved, and ornamented in the center by a symboli- 
cal disk. The flat band above the frieze is decorated with a double interlacing pattern 
not deeply carved. On the right end of the lintel there is an ornament sunk below 

1 I )ehes appears upon M. do Vogue's map. but lie published ot Ills 1 in riptiotis Seinitiipies. and is mentioned on p. 162 of 
no monuments of the town ; the inscription, however, uhuh the same work, 
was found on the baptistery ot this clnireh appears on I’l. 5.S 



East end of basilica at Behvo. 
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the surface level of the stone, which is very like the candlestick relief in the stable at 
Der Seta. Although it has no little niche above lor a lamp, its diminutive base and long- 
shaft are quite the same. Its top is a steep pvramid surmounted by what appears to 
be a flame carved in very low relief. At the other end of the lintel is a small relief, 
shaped like a niche, the lowest third of which represents a grille of diagonal lines, 
while the upper part shows a very badly weathered relief which looks rather like the 
conventional dame that is seen in the symbol of the Sacred Heart. I do not think 
that it ever could have been a figure. If it be a flame, it is, with that above the can- 
dlestick, the only example of that symbol to be found in the art of Northern Syria. 
The windows are round-topped and have incised moldings. 


baptistery. The baptisterv is nearlv twice as large as that of the church of Paul 
and Moses at Dar Kita, but it has no apse, which would make it appear that some 

of the later baptiste- 



ries, like many of the 
later churches, had dis- 
pensed with the semi- 
circular apse. The ex- 
terior is designed in 
two stories separat- 
ed by a well-molded 
string-course ; a heavy 
base molding encircles 
the building, and the 
angles are grooved 



to represent pilasters. 
The lower story has 
no openings except the 


portal on the west ; the 

of Eaa Church at Dehe-.. from the tu-S. 


upper 

story has three large windows to the west; the north and south sides 
have only two windows each. All these windows are round-topped 



and rise from the string-course; all are provided with incised mold- 
ings. The portal has an unusually broad set of good moldings; 
those of the lintel 1 are ornamented with a large disk in the center; 
above them is a frieze, inclined steeply forward, decorated with inter- 
laces, stars, and crosses, and surmounted by a plain flat band. 

Dehes. west cjn'kcic The West Church at Dehes preserx rs 
its east wall, its apse chambers, and its north wall intact, with portions 



Kili. Si . I’l.in of Wist 
< Tun hut I Jehes. 


‘ lhi- lintel bear-, the I’.imim- S\ ri;i< in-u ription publeheil b\ M. do Vofjue (iee I’.irt IV, Sir. iisi. 8). 
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two in the sanctuary and one in each of the side chambers. The north wall had three 
windows, and there was a window in the west end of each aisle. The exterior orna- 
ment of the can end consists of the incised window moldings and of the cornices of 
the side walls, which are returned and carried as string-courses across the width of the 
two chambers, but not across the sanctuary. T he moldings of the north windows are 
curved between two openings which stand near together, but break at a right angle 
on either side of them and are carried along at the sill level. The w indow in the west 


end of the north aisle is rectangular and has incised moldings. Tittle is left of the 
interior ornament. The capitals were well carved in uncut Corinthian style, the apse 



Fig. 82. Plan of church at 
ISamukka. 


arch was richlv molded, and the caps of the pilasters, which 
carry the arch of the diaconicum, are of flowing foliate design. 

Bamukka. church. In the neighboring town of Bamukka, 
situated about a mile to the north, is a small church of the same 
plan and of about the same dimensions as those of the West 
Church at Defies. Its west wall is almost intact, portions of 
its east wall are in situ, and the little baptistery on the south 
side is quite well preserved. There are but three openings in 
the east wall, one in each of the compartments, a single win- 
dow in a square sanctuary being an innovation in this region. 
All of the window moldings are incised ; they are carried over 


the tops and break out on either side at the level of the sill, where they are carried 
along a short distance and then cut sharply off. The western portal is probably a late 


addition, for its jamb moldings describe spiral loops on either side of the threshold. 



Chun h ami lM|)ti-tu \ jt ISamukka. trum the cast. 
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The frieze consists of a heavy, plain ovolo. The little baptistery reminds one of that 
of the church of Paul and Moses at Dar Rita without its apse. It has one doorway, 
that to the west. Its windows are high m the walls; there are two in the east side 
and one in each of the other sides ; they are round-topped and unmolded. The portal 
is simply molded and is surmounted by a rather flat trapezoidal door-cap. There 
seems to have been a baptismal font in a niche cut in the thickness of the east wall, 
like that at Khirbit il-khatib; but the stones, weakened by being hollowed out, have 
entirelv disappeared. 

(C) The third class of churches represents w hat mav be called the developed style 
of the sixth century. The three dated examples which we found belong to the mid- 
dle and end of the century. We shall consider first the churches of basil ical plan, 
leaving the single-naved chapels until the last. 

Bakirha. hast church, 546 a.d. The earliest dated example of this class is the 
Hast Church of Bakirha, which shows us the best-preserved specimen in Northern 
Syria of a large church facade. It retains also its east wall and 
apse chambers almost intact. It is difficult to harmonize the plan 
of this church with the date 546 a.d., given in the Greek inscrip- 
tion 1 upon the lintel of its west portal. It has a rectangular sanc- 
tuary ; but the proportions of its main dimensions (17.80 m. by 
13.30 m.) are those of 4 ; 3, and this length is not measured over 
all, as in other churches of this period, but from west wall to 
chancel arch, as in earl)’ fifth-century churches. Moreover, these 
dimensions are divisible by the old cubit of .555 m., giving 32 bv 
24 cubits. All this seems less strange, however, when we ex- 
amine some of the details and the masonry. The west portal, 
which bears the dated inscription, is almost a facsimile of the early 
fifth-century portals of Dar Kita and ksedjbeh ; there are great 
discrepancies in the interior ornament, w hile the w hole low er story of the facade and 
portions of the east wall show unmistakable signs of reconstruction. The lower courses 
of stone at the south side of the west wall are of enormous size and laid verv unevenlv, 
like the masonry of some of the earlier churches. On the other .side of the doorway 
the stonework is equally uneven ; but above the first string-course it straightens out 
into comparatively even courses of long, narrow blocks. In front of the church we 
found a broken piece of molding with a fragment of a Svriac inscription 2 upon it; the 
profile of this molding corresponds to no other in the building as it stands, yet I can- 
not but think that it belonged originallv to some part of a church. But to return to 
the west portal ; w e find it, as I have said, a facsimile of dated portals one hundred 

' l’ait 111, iiw. 53 . -Part IV, Syr. itw. n. 
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and thirtv to one hundred and fiftv vears older, so far as its moldings are concerned; 
but outside of all we find a cupped molding which is an innovation in this style of 
portal, though we do find it in an arch of similar profile at kter. I he hood mold that 
surrounds the lintel is made up of fixe separate sections, and is ornamented in a style 
very different from that of the older hood molds. Instead of acanthus and honey- 
suckle in delicate relief, we find sharp, flow ing acanthus leaves, alternating with flow- 
ery anthemions, whose ends curl over in little volutes, all carxed in a spirit very 
different from that of the moldings. But as to the inscriptions, of which there are two, 
— one in Sxriac and one in (Creek, both recording the building of the doorway in some- 
what different descriptions, — onlx' one of them, the Greek, appears in the place xx here 
we should expect to find it — -on one of the bands of the moldings ; the other is in the 
space betxveen the upper molding and the hood mold. 1 he Greek inscription 1 is 
complete ; but that in S\ riac, 2 being at the x erx - top of the stone, has been partly cut 
through at some time when the stone was lexelecl oft. This cutting all but destroys 
the date. Dr. Littmann reads the units and tens as 95 ; the hundreds are missing. 
Noxx’ if the Greek inscription should read otherwise, the matter xvould be plain. But it 
does not ; it reads 595 (of the era of Antioch). This looks very much, one must admit, 
as though the two inscriptions xx ere written at the same time, and as though the miss- 
ing word in the Sx riac had been “ fix e hundred " ; but I am inclined to doubt it. The 
xx hole thing is an archaeological contretemps. I cannot believe that the doorxx ay was 
rebuilt after 546 ,\. n. ; the internal ex idence forbids it, and if not, when and xx hy was 
the top of the stone releveled and the Sxriac inscription destroyed? I am perfectly 
x\ filling to accept the coincidence that brought about the xxriting of the Greek inscription 
exactly one hundred years after the other. I beliex e that all this, xx'ith the proportions 
of the nax'e and the remnants of more ancient stonexvork at the southwest angle, 
points back to a rebuilding of an old church one hundred years after its original erection. 
And it is perfectly natural that the man who built the doorway again after it had been 
throxvn doxvn or taken doxvn should haxe recorded the fact ex en if it happened to be 
just a century later. This would sufficiently explain the cutting of the top of an old- 
fashioned lintel to fit a hood mold of new style. W ithin the church there are other 
evidences of reconstruction. The columns and their arches are all throxvn doxvn, but 
the bases are still in situ, fixe on a side, and the shafts and capitals lie all about. 
Idle eye catches at once the cap of the pier on the left of the fallen main arch, com- 
posed of two rows of acanthus leaxes richly wrought and twisted into a whorl like 
some of those at Rabat Sinran. At one angle a mutilated, head, perhaps that of an 
angel, emerges from the foliage, fi he caps of the pier at the opposite end of the 
arcade are rather more conventional ; the\' are also composed of acanthus leax es, and 
haxe an ornamental disk on one face. Searching farther among the ruins xve find 
a capital of almost pure Byzantine character, made up of acanthus leax es executed 
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very flatly by cutting the outlines of the leaves in little triangular depressions. Not 
far from this lies a capital of the Corinthian order, so nearly pure in style that it might 
have come from the Roman temple 200 yards 
farther up the hill, but that it is too small. The 
column to which this capital belonged has the 
classic astragal at its neck, a set of fine mold- 

<v> ’ 

ings at its foot, and a base whose profile is a 
marvel of classic beauty. The next surprise 
is the shaft of a column fluted with shallow 
grooves with sharp arrises. This church had 
arcades of six arches on either side, which were 
of unusual height and w ell stilted. 

We ma}' now return to the fagade with its 

"" Capital of B\ zantine upe in Ka-'t Church at Bakirha. 

majestic proportions. Before the west wall 

stands an open porch formed by the projecting aisle walls, which are returned to 
form a portico with four monolithic rectangular piers, 3 m. high, with caps molded on 
their outer face. These piers carry a molded architrave, the moldings of which 
describe a little semicircle in the middle of the architrave, and are returned downward 
at the ends, to twist themselves in spiral loops. A molded string-course runs across 
the facade at the lower level of the lintel, and is carried over the single round-topped 
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windows in the ends of the aisles. Above the portal the facade rises in two stories 
and a high gable end. Idle first story above the portal has three large windows, 
opening into the main nave on a level with the main arches. The central w indow is 
an arch of five voussoirs and is the largest window that we saw in Northern Syria ; 
those on either side of it have three voussoirs. All are ornamented by a rich 
molding that is carried up from below the lewd of the sills and is looped in curves be- 
tween the openings, d he next stoiw, that on a level w ith the clearstory, contains but 
one opening, a small round-topped window whose moldings end in a spiral loop on 

either side. Above 
this is the cornice, 
w hose moldings curve 
up over two little semi- 
circles, like that in the 
architrave of the porch. 
I hen comes the “pedi- 
ment," pierced with 
one large and two 
small openings, with 
lieavv moldings curved 
like garlands between 

o 



Windows in cast wall of East Church at Bakirha. 


the windows. Idle w hole facade is loftv, dignified, and beautiful ; its central bav, 
rising high above the lines of the aisle roofs, shows how high, light, and airy the 
interiorofthe.se churches must have been. A fragment of clearstorv wall on either side 
of the facade shows projecting brackets on the outside below the uppermost cornice. 

But we must not forget the east wall, w hose moldings are the most elaborate 
of all. ddie cornice of the side aisles is carried across the width of the chambers and then 
breaks upward to the clearstory level, where it turns again and crosses the wall of 
the sanctuary, d'he string molding at the level of the window-sills is finished on the 
top by a row of cusps, w hich is carried over the windows, d he 
moldings thus augmented are deeper than the windows are wide, 
and tend to make them look like peep-holes, though thev are 
1.50 m. high and .55 m. w ide. At the end of the row of windows 
this heavy molding curls up in a gigantic spiral loop. 


Dar Kita. church or the irim i v (?). Onlvone wall of the 
South Church at Dar Kita is in situ, that of the south aisle, but its 
plan was readily made out ami is too simple to merit a lengthy 
description. The church measures 54 by 36 feet, ancient measure, 
and is thus proportioned on the scheme of 3.2. A large portal, 
three high window s, and the jamb of a fourth are preserved in this south w all ; a deep 



1'ig. Kg Plan of South 
< Imre li .it I )ur Kita. 
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base molding ran around the entire edifice. The doorway occupies the center of the 
wall. It is provided with unusually deep and heavy moldings, with a small disk in the 
center ot those of the lintel ; it has no frieze or door-cap. The windows are set upon 
the upper level of these moldings. Beginning at the east end of the wall, a heaxilv 
molded string-course is carried along at the level of the window-sills and breaks up 
over the first window and that above the portal, on the w est side of w hich it terminates 
in a loop. The next window is provided with moldings of its ow n, of equal width 
with the string molding, but of slightly different profile. This molding describes a 


ife. '"-‘o 1 •• ;r^4li $-rr ~ -gjyi 


spiral on either side of 
the opening. Thereis 
something very naive 
about this unconven- 
tional use of moldings. 

It would have been 
verv easy to have car- 
ried the string molding 
the entire length of the 
wall and to have em- 
ployed it for the deco- 
ration of all the win- 
dows alike ; but the 
artist preferred some- 
thing more original, 

and chose not only to break the monotonv of a continuous molding, but to change 
his profile. This church was the third to be built in the town of Dar kith, begin- 
ning w ith the church of Paul and Moses early in the fifth centurv, then the Church of 
St. Sergius early in the sixth century, and finallv the South Church, w hich, from the 
fragment of a Syriac inscription 1 found in the ruins, seems to have been dedicated to 
the Iloly Trinity, and w hich represents the stvle of the end of the sixth centurv. 



South null of South Chuixii ,it I).\r Kit.t. 


Kokanaya. sonn ciU kc'H . 2 In this connection might be mentioned the South 
Church of kokanaya, which was published by M. de Vogue. Onlv a portion of the 
north wall of this edifice is now standing, and it is impossible to trace its plan among 
the ruins, because so much of the material has been carried awav ; but the scheme of 
decoration may be studied from this fragment of walk The moldings of the portal 
are curved up over a small disk in the center of the lintel, and two of the flat mem- 
bers in the midst of the set of moldings break from their straight lines to describe 
little semicircles on the face of the evma above them, on either side of the central 
disk. At the bottom of the jambs these moldings curl into spiral loops to complete 

1 I’art I V, S\ r. insi . 1 3. 
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their playful career. On either side of the lintel is a bracket w hich supported one side 
of the root of a porch, and above the lintel a molded string-course extends the entire 

length of the wall. 

O 



Above this there are 
six w indow s, grouped 
in pairs and ornament- 
ed with a continuous 
molding that curves 
gracefully between 
them, except in one- 
case w here it breaks at 
right angles, and finally 
terminates in a loop. 
In the centers of the 
curves of the molding 
betw een the w indows 
are small disks carved 
with crosses. 


Khurebat. church. That this arrangement of moldings was applied to the win- 
dows of clearstories mav be seen in a fragment of a much-ruined church at Khurebat, 

■s o 

a small ruin near the southwestern extrem- 


ity of the Djebel Barisha. But the use of 
a continuous string mold and a separate- 
molding for the windows is very rare in the 
smaller churches and is confined for the 
most part to large edifices like the churches 
of Bankusa and Der Seta. 


Khirbit Tezin. church, 585 A. I). Not 
far from Dar Rita, to the northwest, is the 



ruin of Khirbit Tezin, 
chiefly notable now for 



l iL'. S 5 . 1 ’Li n :>fchun h 
at Khirliit IV/in, 


its beautiful little church. 
It is one of the later 
churches of the region, 
anti show s the style of the 
sixth century at its height. 
It is a rather small build- 
ing, 16.60 m. long and 



1 1 111. wide, inside measurement, or 45 
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by 30 feet, ancient measure, preserving the ratio of 3:2. It has a rectangular sanc- 
tuary, arcades of four arches, and three outside portals, one in the facade and one in 
each side wall. 

Interest here centers in the ornament, which is perhaps the richest and the most 
novel in the whole region. Beginning with the facade, we find a new idea introduced, 
that of having a window on either side of the portal, opening into the central nave, in 
addition to the two windows in the ends of the aisles. The portal is framed in rich 
moldings that terminate in huge volutes, and is crowned with a heavy ovolo, which is 
the most beautiful of its kind in all Syria, carved with a rinceau of flowing acanthus 
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story windows, which have now disappeared. The south side is as interesting as the 
facade; its doorway is a reduced copy of the great west portal. The string-course of 
the facade is brought around to adorn the three windows on the west of the portal ; it 
then mounts to the top of the lintel and forms a hat curve above a small relieving-arch. 
The artist then, instead of drawing it back to its own level at the other end of the 
lintel, sees fit to relieve the monotone - of the flat wall space between the portal and 
the next window bv making it describe a double elbow before it reaches the next 
opening. The interior ornament is quite simple; the chancel arch and the arch of the 
south chapel are both deeplv molded, as are the caps from w hich thev spring. 


wn 
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South wall ot church at Khirbit Tczin. 

Kefr Kila. cm rcii. With this last edifice should be classed the church of Kefr 
Kila, one of the churches published by M. de Vogue. 1 It is much more ruinous 
to-day than when M. de Vogue made his draw ings, and the little of it that is left is 
inhabited by a family of Druses; but from the sketch in Plate 121 of “ La Syrie Cen- 
trale ” one may see the style and application of the moldings, while from the detail 
drawing a resemblance may be noticed in the earving of the ovolo molding to that at 
Khirbit Tezin. The molding is smaller, however, and is surmounted by a high 
cavetto ornamented with upright acanthus leaves, while at the side of the lintel 
appears an acanthus-leaf modillion. 

Babiska. c iiircii or st. skruii's, 609 ioa.d. The latest of the dated churches, the 
latest, indeed, of all the dated ancient buildings that wr found in Northern Syria, is the 

‘ I. a Svric ( 'oitrale. PI 121. 
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Church of St. Sergius, at Babiska. It is a small church and stands on the western 

confines ot the ruined town. Its inside measurements are 17.70 m. 

by 1 1.85 m. over all, or 48 by 32 feet of the ancient measure. Very 
little of the edifice remains ; the west front and portions of the south 
wall, with one of the piers and part of the wall of the sanctuary, are 
all that is nowin situ. These now present the most meaner details. 

The facade v as broken onlv by the portal; it has no windows and 
no string moldings. The portal is provided with moldings, w hich, 
like those at kbkanava (see page 214), curve up to form a semicircle 
in the middle of the lintel and describe volutes at the bottom of F, »- 86 - F1 - m ,jf church 

of St. Sergius at Babiska. 

the jambs. I he inscription, 1 w hich gives the date 609 10 a.d. and 

the name of the patron saint, follows the upward curve of the moldings and extends 

for a short distance down the jamb. On either side of the lintel are brackets for the 
support of a porch, like those at Kbkanava. The entrance to the diaconicum was 
arched, and a narrow round arch spanned the interior of the prothesis. The chancel 
arch was molded, and the caps of its supports were carved with plain, stiff acanthus 
leaves. The scarcity of ruins within the church suggests that it was never completed: 
it is more probable, 
however, that the 
blocks of stone, being 
somewhat smaller than 
those of the earlier 
buildings, were among 
the first to be carried 
awav by the builders 
of the modern village 
of Sermeda, in the plain 
to the east, who arc- 
still plundering the 
ancient town for build- 
ing materials. Only a 
single capital was found fb 

in the ruins, and only 
small fragments of Ruin-' of >.inrtiuiy of Cluirih of St. Sergiu-'. at Buin-'ka. 

cS 

column shafts were visible. It is difficult to explain why Babiska, which had pro- 
duced so large and beautiful a structure as the Hast Church in the early part of the 
fifth century, should have built so poor a structure as the Church of St. Sergius at 
the beginning of the seventh. The apparent poverty and the meagerness of tile- 
artistic effort displaced in this latest of the dated churches in Northern Syria may not 

1 l’ait 111. uec 7 1. 
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West portal. Church of St. Sergius, at Babiska. 


be attributed to the Persian invasion ; 
for the church at Khirbit Tezin, which 
is one , of the richest in ornamental de- 
tails, and one which displays high artis- 
tic ability, was completed almost fifty 
years after the destruction of Antioch 
by the Persians, and the date of the 
Church of St. Sergius, 609 10 a.d., is 
too early for it to have been affected 
by the Mohammedan incursions of the 
seventh century. The conditions may 
perhaps be explained by the theory that 
the whole country, which was to be- 
come, in time, a desert waste, had al- 
ready be <>un to fail and crow arid. 

y O O 


Ksedjbeh. church. The square plan of the little basilical 
church of northern Dana (page 142) is recalled by that of the 
smaller of the two churches at Ksedjbeh, though here the sanctuary 
is of rectangular form, and the chambers beside it open into the ends 
of the side aisles in the ordinary manner. The number of columns 
in the nave is the same — three on a side. Only the south wall and 
portions of the east and west walls are standing. The measure- 
ments differ but slightly from those of the little church cited above — 
15.50 m. by 13 111. outside, and 1 1.80 m. by 10.35 m - inside, between 



Fig. 87. Plan of Wot 
Church at Ksedjbeh. 



South wall of West Chur< h at Ksedjbeh. 


the west wall and the 
chancel arch. The 
ornament of the inte- 
rior was simple, the 
capitals being of the 
uncut Corinthian style. 
( )n the face of the 
respond, between the 
chancel and the proth- 
esis, is a benitier, a 
small niche with a 
slightly projecting ba- 
sin below it. The ex- 
terior decoration, so 
far as we may judge 
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from the remains, was confined to the portals ; that in the south wall had deeply 
molded jambs and a door-cap carved with erect acanthus leaves. 

Djebel RihA. The remains of ecclesiastical architecture of the sixth century are 
rare in the Djebel Riha. There are but three basilical structures which, by their form 
and by the character of their ornament, may be assigned to this period — the great 
basilica near Hass, the “ Bizzos Church ” at Ruweha, which will be described later, 
and a small church which forms a part of the group of buildings about the great 
church at il-Barah. 


Il-Barah. church. 1 A plan of this building is given in M. de Vogue's plate, 
in connection with that of the group of religious buildings about the great church. It 
stands to the northeast of the larger building, its front wall being on a line with the 
rear wall of the other, and it is 7.60 m. from the northeastern angle of the baptistery 
which adjoins the old church. Its plan is nearly square ; it has three entrances at 
the west; its central nave, 6 m. wide, terminates in a semicircular apse with three win- 
dows. The side chambers are arranged on either side of the apse according to the 
plan of the churches of Bankusa and Termanin, i.e., the curve of the apse is permitted 
to show between the chambers. Only portions of the apse and the west front are 
standing. The facade preserves the only remnants of ornament. These consist of 
the deep moldings of the portals and those of the broad relieving-arches above them. 


Hass, basilica . 2 The basilica at Hass was one of the largest in the whole region ; 


but of the original structure only the diaconicum, which was carried up in a tower of 


four stories, and the wall of the south aisle are preserved, 
the rest having been broken up and carried away for build- 
ing material. It presents interesting departures from the 
accepted rules of the country in matters of plan, propor- 
tion, and general treatment. The plan is basilical, but the 
chambers which flank the sanctuary extend to a third of 
their width beyond the walls of the aisles, and were 
carried up in towers two stories above the roofs of the 
aisles. The sanctuary, as it seems to have stood at the 
time of its abandonment, was rectangular, though the 
foundations of a semicircular apse are still to be found 
within the quadrangle. The floor level of the apse must 
have been raised above that of the nave ; for, of the four 
stories of the tower, one is 2 m. below the level of the nave, 
and one 1.75 m. above that level. The lowest story of 
the tower was connected with the basement of the apse by 



Fig. SS. Plan of basilica at Hass. 


La S\ rie Centrale, PI. 60, 


; La Syrie Centrale, Pis. 65, 66. 
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The Avail of the south aisle is high, and, with the tower, shows that this basilica was 
decorated with molded string-courses. These are used at the sill levels of the windows, 
and the doorways were richly adorned with moldings. The windows are large and 
stand close together; they have semicircular tops without moldings. The one pre- 
served portal has monolithic jambs with heavy moldings, a deep cornice, and a molded 
discharging-arch, which, by the way, is not an arch, but a semicircle cut in a single 
stone. There is nothing about this basilica to mark it as a Christian edifice, yet the 
name given it by the natives — kasr il-Benat — would seem to connect it with a con- 
vent in ancient times. M. de Vogue places this edifice among the earlier Christian 
buildings of the region, assigning it to the fourth century; but I cannot discover any 
grounds for this assumption. It has no details that would class it with dated buildings 
of the fourth century, w hile, on the other hand, its molded string-courses, its grooved 
pilasters, and the size and shape of its windows are entirely in keeping with similar 
details of buildings w hich are know n to belong to the sixth century. 

(3) W e have now to consider the churches of basilical plan in which rectangular piers 
and broad arches are substituted for columns supporting arches of narrow span. Two 
of these were published by M. de Vogue : that of Kalb Lauzeh, in the northern district, 
and that of Ruweha, 1 in the Djebel Riha. Both are plainly sixth-century edifices, if 
we judge them by their details, yet they differ from one another in plan and system. 

Kalb Lauzeh. church . 2 The great church of Kalb Lauzeh, so well published by 
M. de Vogue, is introduced here only as the chef dheuvreof the architectural produc- 
tions of the closely allied districts of the Djebel il-A'Ia and the 
Djebel Barisha, and the foremost type of the basilica w ithout 
columns. It illustrates, moreover, the employment of stone in 
the roofs of side aisles, a form of construction rare enough in 
churches, although very common in civ il and domestic archi- 
tecture. The bod}' of the church measures about 25 m. by 15 m. 
inside, or approximately 68 by 40 feet of the ancient measure, L 
showing that the common ratio of proportion w as sometimes b 
ignored in churches of this type, although when the distance is ; 
taken from the west wall to the steps of the chancel, we have 60 ! j 

feet, which gives the common ratio of 3; 2. The central nave [j 
terminates in a broad apse which protrudes beyond the east 
w all. The three great arches of the nave arcades do not abut 
the opening of the apse, but are stopped about six meters short 
of it, the intervening space on both sides being occupied bv 

1 ‘ 1 Fig Sy. Plan ot church at 

walls w hich inclose side chambers at the ends of the aisles. Kalb i.auzch.- 

' Fa S\ne Cent rale. PK 68. 6<>. Fa S\ rie Uentrule. Pis. 122-129. 

From Fa S\ rie (Vnlrale. PI. 122. 
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T.ach chapel has a stone ceiling, with a chamber above it beneath the aisle roof. The 
chapels have each three doorways, one leading into the nave, one into the aisle, and 
one opening out of doors. At the opposite end of the aisle are large chambers on 
either side of the narthex, beneath the western towers. The aisle walls extend up to 
the clearstory level, and are provided at the top with bracket moldings which support 
the outer ends of the long blocks of stone which form the aisle roof, and which find 
their other support in another bracket molding upon the wall of the nave above the 
arches. I he roofing slabs are locked together at the edges bv an S joint, as may be 
seen in the photograph, an expedient of construction that we have not met with before 



in these regions. The roof of the nave was of timbers, the ends of which rested upon 
two superposed corbels supported by colonnettes. All of the windows, except those of 
the apse, are rectangular. Beneath the easternmost window of the clearstorv, on either 
side, near the chancel arch, is a rectangular opening 1 connecting with the chambers 
over the prothesis and diaconicum ; below the openings are large brackets for the sup- 
port of small balconies, which may have been ambones for the reading of the Gospel 
and the Epistle. A marble fragment was found outside the church, built into the walls 
of a modern house; it bore on one side a Svriac inscription , 2 gixing the name of 

Tin', ill tail i' not 'hii'ot in M. de VojjuijX ! > igtutlmal •.uctinn (PI. 122), lmt U Uiuu 11 in PI. 126. 

= P.irt 1 V, Syr. in-a'. 1 . 
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“a worshiper of the IIolvT rinity.” 

From the moldings upon the 
fragment, it might have been a 
part of a post of a parapet or 
screen, and possibly belonged to 
the church. If this be true, we 
may assume that the church itself 
was dedicated to the Holy Trinity. 

Too much cannot be said of the 
beauty of the interior decorations 
of Kalb Lauzeh, the crisp and 
graceful carving of the great archi- 
volts, the elaborate and flowing 
ornament of the chancel arch, the 
bold treatment of the foliage of 
the great caps of the piers of the 
nave, and the graceful turning of 
the slender colonnettes; the architects of this edifice expended greater pains upon the 
adornment of its interior even than upon the exterior. 


1 


t I * 
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Interior of apse, church at Kalb Lauzeh. 



Kxterior of apse, i lunch at Kalb Lauzeh. 
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The exterior is by no means lacking in ornament. The apse, like that of Rabat 
Sim'an, was adorned bv a double order of columns; but there is no string moldin' »■ 
here between the orders, and the cubical plinths of the upper order rest directly upon 
the capitals of the lower. These columns have capitals of great beauty, which suggest 
the forms of late twelfth-century Gothic capitals of the He de France. String moldings 
are freely used, and are employed, as is common in these buildings, for the adornment 
of windows. The)' give a semicircular aspect to the lintels of rectangular windows, 
but are not curved between openings. At the southwest angle of the church, where 
the string molding of the side wall falls to accommodate the level of the lower w indows 
of the facade, it describes a curve before turning the angle of the w all. The portals 
are richly ornamented in the various designs of the sixth century ; some of them have 
cavetto door-caps of upright acanthus leaves, while others have the heavv ovolo carved 
with running acanthus patterns. The cusped ornament is commonly used ; but the 
volute at the ends of moldings appears only in the windows of the east end, and then 
in a very refined and inconspicuous manner. 

The church of Kalb Lauzeh, like that of Rabat Sim'an, represents a supreme effort 
of local artistic skill. There is no church that compares with it in the whole district ; 
but there is almost no detail in its ornament that is not to be found in the smaller 
churches of Northern Syria. There is no dated inscription upon the church, but all 
the evidence points to a date about the middle of the sixth centurv. 

RUWEHA. Rizzos church. 1 The larger of the two churches at Ruweha, in the 
Djebel Riha, which we may call the “ Bizzos Church " from an inscription 2 above its 
main portal giving the name of “ Bizzos, son of Pardos," w as also published by M. de 
\ ogiie ; but it must be included in this account because it presents several features 
which are unique in the churches of Northern Syria. Like Kalb Lauzeh, its interior 
arcades are composed each of three enormous arches supported upon piers; but here 
the similarity ceases, for the piers are T-form in ground plan, having a buttress on the 
inner side which is carried up almost to the clearstory level, a distance of eight meters, 
to support loft)' transverse arches which spanned the nave, the earliest, so far as we know, 
of arcs doubleaux to span a Christian basilica. Again, the plan of the east end differs 
from that at Kalb Lauzeh in an apse set deeply back and flanked bv chambers, all 
concealed on the exterior by a fiat east w all. The nave is 31.10 m. (84 feet) long and 
17.76 m. (48 feet) wide, presenting the unheard-of proportion of 7: 4. 

1 he interior decoration is poor, compared with that of Kalb Lauzeh; the broad 
arches are flatly molded, though the caps of the piers have moldings of excellent 
profile, garnished with little modillions in the larger coves. The faces of the piers, of 
the ascending supports of the transverse arches, and of the pilasters between the 
windows of the apse, are ornamented with widely spaced flutings. The caps of the 
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piers of the apse are of pood Corinthian pattern. A molded string-course appears at 
the clearstory level. 




Fig. go. l’Lin of Chun h ’’ at Ruwehi. with tomb-. and dependencies.' 

On the exterior the ornament is more generous. Fluted pilasters without caps are 
used tit the angles and to mark the ends of the division w alls of the sanctuary ; a 
plain, narrow string molding appears at the level of the windows of the side aisles, 
breaking and turning downward for a short distance, where it encounters the jamb 
moldings of the portals. The w indow moldings, also rather narrow, are used only 
over the arches of the windows, and tire then carried as a string molding between the 
w indow s tit the level of the arch. I he one south portal that remains is framed in 
deep moldings, and is surmounted by ti heavy ovolo cornice carved with a running 

‘ From I a S\ l ie ('ento’.c, PI. 6S. 
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North Church at Ruueha, east end. 


acanthus design not deeply cut. The west facade, with its lofty porch, must have been 
very graceful and beautiful ; but it has been completely destroyed. The windows of 
the west wall have incised moldings; but the main portal is a marvel of beauty. Its 
moldings are simple and dignified, crowned at the lintel by an elaborately carved 
cymatium supported by a set of acanthus-leaf modillions. Above this sweeps the 
most curious relieving-arch in all Northern Syria, a veritable horseshoe, adorned with 



Interior ot apse. North Church at Ruwcha. 
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rich and delicate moldings. The windows of the clearstory were arianged in ^toups 
of four over each of the main arches of the nave. A group of thiee was placed in the 

facade a little below the 



Interior of North Church at Ruwehu, west portal and first arch ot north aisle. 


clearstory level. 1 hese 
openings were separated by 
short Corinthian pilasters, 
and had molded arcuated 
lintels. It is very interest- 
ing to notice the points in 
which the ecclesiastical or- 
nament of the sixth century 
in the Djebel Riha coincides 
with that of the mountains 
farther north, and those in 
which thev differ. I he 
main cornices have exactly 
the same profiles ; the in- 
cised moldings, where they 
are used, are the same ; the 
portals are quite similar; 
but the volute at the ends 


of moldings is not used in the Djebel Riha. String moldings are more slender, but 
they are not broken to be turned into window moldings. 

The " Bizzos Church " at Ruweha, with its broad arched arcades, had no company 


of its kind in the Djebel 
Riha ; but that of Kalb Lau- 
zch found three companions 
in the country farther north 
— two in its own mountains, 
that at Bettir and that at 
Djuwaniyeh, and one in the 
Djebel Barisha, that at 
Bashmishli. The little 
churches of Bettir and Bash- 
mishli had only one feature 
in common with their famous 
sister, the piers and arches of 
their na\es; but the church 
at Djuvamxeh is a more 
highlv articulated structure. 



North Church at Ruweha, western half of south wall. 
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Wot portal of North Church at kuweha. 

in advance of that at kalb Lauzch. 


DjUWANIYEH. CHURCH. 

The ruins of the church 
at Djuwaniveh consist 
of the west facade, two 
stories of which are 
preserved, the apse and 
side chambers at the east 
end ; the semi-dome has 
fallen. ( )f the side walls 
and interior supports 
nothing remains in situ. 

The general scheme of 
the plan of this church 
does not depart from that 
of some of the earlier 
churches, and I do not 
hesitate to place its date considerably in advance of that at I>alb Latizeh. Its 
apse is flanked by side chambers and is concealed by a flat east wall. Its ptopoi- 

tions are as 3 is to 2, measuring 18.86 m. by 12.60 m., 01 3 1 
j W I bv 34 feet inside. The only departure here is seen in the sub- 

P T T * stitution of widely spaced piers for close ranks of columns. There 
e were three arches of over five meters span on either side, sup- 
!l '.j ported bv two free-standing rectangular piers and deep buttresses 

projecting from the end w alls. We can judge of this onh from 
the evidence of the low buttresses at the ends, which ar e much low cr 
than the pier of the chancel arch, and by the gieat cun e of the 
fragments of arches preserved above them; for the intermediate 
piers have totally disappeared. 

The caps of these buttresses and of the pieis of the chancel aie 
ornamented with rather crude, uncut acanthus leaves. 1 he apse 
arch is well molded, and a heavy ovolo w ithout carving formed the impost molding of 
the semi-dome. The exterior of the east wall is perfectly plain, the two ai ehed w indow s 
of the apse being unmolded; but the ornament of the west facade is not without 
beauty. Heavy string moldings are plentifully used, one at the level ot the aisle win- 
dows, another at the level of the aisle walls, which is nothing but the return of the 
cornice of the side walls, and a third at the clearstory level. I lie poital has deep 
moldings and a narrow- ornamented cornice beneath a molded rehevmg-arch. 1 he 
windows in the ends of the side aisles and those in the stoi\ abo\e the poital hn\e 
delicate incised moldings which are returned at right angles at the sill and carried a 
short distance along the string-course and then returned against it. All of the mold- 



i S . 91. Plan of church 
at Djiiv. univeh. 
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West facade uf diurdi at Dju\\dni)ch. 

ings, great and small, are adorned at odd intervals by rosettes and disks set in their 
coved portions. The beautiful old tree beside the church, shown in the photograph, 
is the largest in the Djebel Barisha. 

Bettir. church. Djuwaniveh is situated in the extreme southern end of the 
Djebel il-ATa ; Bettir is a small ruin in the extreme northern end of the same moun- 
tain ridge. The two are as w idely separated as would be 
possible in the district. The church of Bettir appears to be 
much older than anv of the buildings of this class. It 
might, indeed, be placed far back in the fourth centurv, but 
that we found no rectangular apses in dated churches earlier 
than the sixth centurv. It is a little building, but gloriously 
situated on a high point in the mountains which the natives 
call "The Higher," above a steep declivity, with a splendid 
l-iy. 92. Plan <>f < hutrh at Bettir. view of all the Djebel Barisha across the valley, and far 
over those lower hills out into the limitless desert. Idle church is sadly ruined; only 
the east wall, a small portion of the south wall, and fragments of the west end arc- 
standing. The only windows preserved are those of the east end, which are small, 
rectangular, and unadorned. I he fallen caps of the piers are composed of crude 
acanthus leaves. The only thing of beauty is the south portal, which has been pre- 
served intact. It is framed in moldings of classic profile and surmounted In a row of 
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dentils beneath a Hat frieze adorned with interlaced fillets encircling- stars and crosses; 
in the middle is a sunburst. Outside the ruined west portal is the shaft of a fluted 
column with twisted 


flutings — the only 
specimen of its kind 
that we found outside 
the grand colonnade 
of classic Apamea. 

To the south of the 
church is a small bap- 
tistery, connected with 
the church bv a wall 
upon the line of the 
east walls of the two 
buildings. The bap- 
tistery, which is well 
preserved, is of square 
plan and of the sim- 
plest design. 



South portal of church at Bettir. 


Bashmishli. chtrch. I he church of Bashmishli is small, but there is no difficulty 
in judging of its style. It is situated on the northern edge of the town and preserves 
nothing but its chancel arch, apse chambers, and east wall. One may 
find the caps of its piers in the ruins of the nave, and mav see the low- 

piers on either 
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Fig. 93. Planof church 
at Ba^limi'-hli. 


Chancel au h 111 church at l!a>hnn>hh. 


side of the chan- 
cel arch, which 
show the nature 
of its system. The 
apse arch is well 
molded and orna- 
mented with cusps above. 1 he caps 
of the piers of the chancel arch and 
of the piers of the nave are carved 
with stiff, uncut acanthus leaves. 
The lintel of the doorway leading 
into the diaconicum is cut to 
arched form. I he east wall shows 
three windows, one tor each of the 
three interior compartments. Bach 
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is round-topped and 
provided w ith a heavy 
molding that curls up 
in a volute on either 
side. 


:;V,_ - _____ 

Chapels. We come 
now to those churches 
with undivided naves 
which, from their de- 
tails, may be classed 
as sixth-century mon- 
uments, and which we 
may call chapels to 
distinguish them from 

the basilica! structures. Only four need be mentioned: one at Dauwar, which was the 
chapel ot a small monastery; those of kasr Iblisu and Burdj id-Deruni, which were 


Ean end of church at J5a-hmiUi!i. 


small country churches standing alone ; and one at Kefr Finsheh, which differs in its plan 
from all the rest, and, like the two last mentioned, stood bv itself, awav from the town. 


Dauwar. chapel. The little monastery of Dauwar, a small but well-built town 
a quarter of an hour northwest of Bankusa, consists of a small church, rather long for its 
width, with a cloister court to the south, in the southeast angle of which is a small 
baptistery. 1 he entrance to the cloister was between the church and the baptistery. 
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The court has a colonnade on its northern and western sides, which was roofed with 
large slabs of stone. The monastery has little to recommend it in the wav of archi- 
tectural features; but the trees that cluster about it, finding nourishment by sending 
their roots beneath the walls of the church, the vines that twine about its windows, the 
fig-trees, the grass and the ferns which flourish in its cloister, all combine to give it a 
picturesqueness extremely rare in this deserted land. The ornament of the chapel 
consists solelv of a string-course, at what would be the clearstory level if there were 
aisles, the cornice which is carried horizontally across the east wall, and the moldings 
of the windows. The w indows of the sanctuary are two small rectangular openings 
separated by a block of stone w ith an engaged Ionic colonnette carved on its outer face. 
These openings are not molded, but have straight cornices above a w ide, flat member 



Chapel and baptistery of the monastery at Dauwar. 


in relief, like the windows of fourth-century houses in the Rjebel Riba. "I hese windows, 
with the string mold, w hich is profiled more like ft cornice than a secondary molding, 
point to a reconstruction or addition of the upper parts. 1 he windows in the gable 
end are three, a round-topped opening with a rectangular one on either side of it. 1 he 
incised molding describes semicircles above the square openings and is curved from 
one to the other. The windows of the baptistery are also rectangular, w ith incised 
moldings describing semicircles upon their lintels. 

The cloister colonnade is now of but one storv, and the stone root is slightly slant- 
ing; but the presence of broken balustrades would seem to indicate that there had 
been an upper storv. The columns have well-molded bases, ami capitals <>t debased 
Ionic find Corinthian forms; the architrave is richlv molded. 
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Fig. 94. Plan of 
chapel at Ka^r 
IhlFu. 


Kasr Iblisu. chapf.l. About fifteen minutes northwest of Khirbit Tezin is the 
well-preserved little church of Kasr Iblisu, standing well to the east of a group of 

ruined houses 


crudely built, 
for the most 
part of un- 
dressed stone. 

Fhe walls of 
the chapel are 
preserved en- 
tire but for a 
few stones in its southwest 
angle and the tower that 
stood above its northeast 
angle. Its rectangular plan 
is intersected at its eastern 
end by a wall which contains 
the chancel arch, a small 
doorway on the left, and a 
larger arched opening on the right. The space behind the arch and the smaller open- 
ings is divided into a sanctuarv and side chambers bv large monolithic piers, 2.50 m. 
high, w hich carry architraves w ith walls above them. T he prothesis and diaconicum 
were thus open to the sanctuary, and if closed off at all were screened by curtains. In 
front of the high arch, the foundations of a chancel railing extend across the chapel. 
I he nave had three portals, one to the west and one in either side wall. The windows, 
three in the facade and three in either side wall, are placed high above the portals ; 
another window in the facade is placed in the gable end. T he sanctuarv and its side 
compartments were roofed by a lean-to, w hich abutted the gable above the chancel 
arch ; the walls of the chamber on the north side of the sanctuarv were carried up in a 
tower, portions of w hich still remain. 



Chancel arch of chapel at K;or Il>li\u. 


I he interior ornament is confined to the stilted chancel arch and the caps from 
w hich it springs, one of w hich is of uncut Corinthian pattern, w hile the other has acan- 
thus leaves barely outlined upon its surface. The lintel of the entrance to the diaconi- 
cum is cut to arch form, but is not molded. The ornament of the exterior is rich and 
varied. A deep base mold ran around the entire building, and, high above the lintels 
of the portals on the w indow level, a well-molded string-course was carried across the 
facade and along the sides, breaking upward at each w indow to frame the opening. 
At the end of the nave wall it was returned upward and stopped, leaving the walls of 
the chancel, w ith its side chambers, (|intc plain. I lie co\e of this molding, on the 
facade, where it curves abo\ c the windows, is ornamented with little hemispherical 
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rosettes, three in each lintel, d he molding of the window in the tvmjcinum lias large 
volutes on either side of the opening; it is provided with rosettes in its cove, and is 
surmounted bv elaborate 


cusping. The cove of the 
raking cornice is ornamented 
with knobs like those of 



the window moldings. The 
moldings of the west portal 
describe volutes above the 
base mold, on either side of 
the doorway. The door-cap 
consists of a heavv ovolo 



carved with running acanthus 
designs, executed in a flat 
stvle suggestive of Byzantine 
work. Idle side portals are 
similar, except that the volutes 
are omitted. The whole 
building, small as it is, pre- 
sents a very careful study of 


composition and illustrates w C s t i^adof dupd at k,n- ii>ino. 

many of the best motives of the ornament of the sixth centurv in Northern Syria. 


Burdj id-Deruni. chapel. The chapel of Burdj id-Deruni is situated below 
Bakirha. It is very small, and its interior is undivided; but it is interesting for its 



Chapel at Uunij iil-Iteuini, Imm ttorthue't. 


wealth of w indows and their deco- 
ration. There are three large open- 
ings in the lower row and two in 
the upper row of the east end, 
besides the window in the gable. 

I he low er row is ornamented bv a 
deeplv incised molding that de- 
scribes curves above the openings 
and between them, and is turned in 
large volutes at either end. The 
upper storv has a string molding 
that runs around the w iiuh >vs, mak- 
ing right angles on either side and 
a semicircle between the openings. 
This string molding N carried along 
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the Ode of the building, w here it is employed for the adornment of a row of five 
windows, sweeping' in a succession of curves above and between the windows, though 
making a right angle at the ends of the row. 

Kefr Finsheh. ciiapel. At Kefr linsheh, about half an hour southwest of 
Kakanava, there is a little church the plan of which differs from that of any other in the 

entire region. It is a small rectangular building with an arch thrown 
across its chancel, with wings on either side for prothesis and dia- 
conicum, and with a colonnade that extends across its facade and 
along both sides as far as the wings. There were three portals, 
one at the west end and one in either side wall. Doorways were 
placed on either side of the arch, and opened from the wings 
upon the colonnades. The portions of the nave that remain pre- 
sent very little decoration of any kind. The two square windows 
in the lower part of the east wall, and the two round-topped 
openings above, are perfectly plain; but a fragment of the clearstory — the wall 
above the roofs of the colonnades — preserves the terminal volute of a window mold- 



ing. 95 Plan of chapel 
at Kefr Fin->heh. 



Chapel at Kefr Finsheh, from the MjuthweV. 


ing, and a dovetailed plate with a ( meek inscription 1 upon it. This volute, together 
with similar fragments found among the ruins, shows that the windows above the 
roof of the colonnade were provided with moldings. Fragments of the moldings and 
lintels of the portals show that these too were ornamented. The colonnade consisted 
of four columns in front and three on either side. The angles were reinforced bv 
piers of I. plan. 1 hese piers had base molds and molded caps. T he columns have 

' 1’ 11 t 111. HIM 31 . ’2. 
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bases of good profile, set upon square plinth blocks, and bell-shaped capitals rather 
freely treated in the uncut Corinthian style without volutes at the angles. 

We have now only 
to consider the eccle- 
siastical structures of 
central plan in North- 
ern Syria and the 
baptisteries of square 
plan that have not 
been discussed alreadv. 

There are only two 
of the former, one 
in the northern and 
one in the southern 
section. 

Midjleyya. chapel. 1 

Both plan and super- 
structure of the little Chapel at Kefr Fin>hch. from the southeast. 

church at Midjleyya present an interesting combination of central and basilical design. 
In the plan we have five sides of an octagon with corresponding interior columns, 
joined to a semicircular apse flanked by side chambers and concealed by a flat east 
wall. In the superstructure we have the five sides of the octagon, with tent-like roof, 
attached to a simple rectangular structure with a lean-to roof above the apse. The 

interior must have been in a better state of preser- 
vation when visited by M. de Vogue than it is now. 
He asserts with confidence that the central struc- 
ture within the columns was open to the sky, and 
that the aisle roofs extended to the top of the wall 
above the columns. The apse was deeply set back 
between projecting walls in which were doorwavs 

opening into the apse chambers; above these walls 
Fig. 96. Plan of chapel at Midjleyya. j , ...... . , . . . , 

was a barrel vault ot shghtlv wider span and higher 

than the apse arch. The chambers connected also with the aisles. There was no 

portal at the west, the entrances being in the sides. 

The interior was very simple in its ornamentation: the apse arch was molded, and 

an impost molding encircled the curve of the apse. The capitals w ere ot the simple 

corbeled variety so common in private architecture, and furnishes the 011K example 

of the use of this kind of capital in religious architecture, except in the church of 
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Btirsa, 1 and possibly the old basilica at Ruweha, w hich was possibly a civil building'. 
Above the columns were simple architraves cut to curved form, like those in the ancient 

church near bv. M. de 
Vogue believes that the 
plinth block was omit- 
ted below these lintels, 
and that the curve was 
therefore less than a 
semicircle. 

The exterior orna- 
ment is rich, and per- 
fectly in keeping with 
the style of the sixth 
century in the north. 
The angles of the octa- 
gon are grooved to 
represent pilasters ; a 
heavy string molding is 
carried all round at the level of the lintels, and the cornice of the aisle extends as a 
string molding around the higher, rectangular portion of the edifice. The portals have 
rich moldings and narrow ornamented door-caps. The windows, which are set upon the 
string-courses, have their own deep moldings of excellent profile. Until the debris is 
removed from the interior of this building, it will be difficult to say with certain- 
ty for what 



Chapel at Midjleyya, from the ^outh. 



purpose it 
was used, 
but it seems V 
more than 
likely that it 
was a bap- 
tistery. 




s 
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Plan uf baptistery 
at J )er Seta. 


East portal of baptistery at Del Seta. 
“La Syne Centrale, text. p. <j<j. 


Der Seta, iiaptim cry.- An- 
other building of polygonal plan is 
situated at Der Seta, in the Djebel 
Barisha. It is a simple hexagon 
with a large portal to the east. 
Dnly two sides are now standing, 
but M. de \ ogiie's plan shows an- 
" La S\ rie Centrale. PI. 117. 
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other portal on the north side and six columns in the interior. On the north is a 
paved court, with the remains of an open colonnade on the west. 

Nothing' now remains of the columns or other interior decoration, but the exterior is 
ornamented in the developed style of the sixth century. A base mold was carried all 
around the building, and a heavy 
string molding at the level of the 
windows is carried in graceful 
curves over each window, of which 
there are two in each face. The 
east portal is provided with a good 
set of moldings, and the string 
mold, carried across the top of the 
lintel and ornamented with a svm- 
bolic disk, suffices for a door-cap. 



Rbe‘ah. baptistery. A baptis- " 1 ' /" 

Baptistery at Rbe’jh, irum tlte southwest. 

tery of the ordinary square plan 

was found at Rbe'ah. Its plan is shown in Fig. 38, with the church to which it be- 
longed. Like the baptistery at Dehes, this is divided, on the exterior, into two stories 


by a string molding on a level with the lintel of the doorwav, the moldings of which 
are adorned in the center with a small cross. Above the string molding there are two 



Baptisterx .it jiaUimshli, west trout. 


windows with incised 
moldings on the south 
side and two similar 
openings on the east. 
The south wall was 
broken during the 

O 

middle ages for the 
construction of a 
crudely made mihrab, 
when the little build- 
ing was transformed 
into a mosque. 

Bashmishli. BAP- 
TISTERY. 536 a. I). A 
small structure found 
in the modern village 
of Bashmishli would 
seem, from an inscrip- 
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tion upon it, to be a religious building, and, from its plan and dimensions, could have 
been only a baptistery. There is no church in the immediate vicinity, although, as we 
have seen, there is a small church far beyond the buildings of the modern village, on 
the northern outskirts of the ancient town, but too remote from the building under 
discussion to have been a part of the same group. It is possible that there was a 
church adjoining this structure, and that it has entirely disappeared in the construction 
of the modern houses. The building is of square plan, with an ornamental portal to the 
w est, a rich base molding, and a deeply molded cornice. In the middle of the cornice, 
high above the portal, is a dovetailed plate bearing the inscription, 1 and the date 
536 a. i). The windows, which are placed high in the wall, have arcuated lintels 
and deeply incised moldings. 

Uhe building is inhabited to-dav and has been remodeled to suit modern native 
taste. It has a roof of mud, supported by an interior arch, and its doorway has been 
decreased in size and changed from rectangular to curved form at the top. The 
splendid carving of the portal, however, has not suffered. Its ornament was copied 
from the church portals of the time. The cove moldings are rather flat, but the bands 
of decoration include the barbed ornament, a narrow border of vine finely executed 
in conventional style, the interlacing fillets, and, outside of all, the cusped molding. 


II 

TOMBS 

F T 'AY innovations were introduced in the form and style of tombs during the sixth 
century. In the northern half of the country especially, the inhabitants who 
built large churches and fine residences seem to have been content with the tombs 
their fathers had made, or satisfied themselves with the simple rock-hewn graves fur- 
nished with two arcosolia (see Class A, b, page 104) and covered with a plain sarcophagus 
lid. A few of the elevated sarcophagus tombs, which, for lack of inscriptions, cannot 
be dated, may belong to this period ; but no more canopy tombs like those at kbkanaya 
and Djuwfmiveh, nor pyramids like that at Taltita, were built in the more northerly 
districts after the fourth century, if we may judge from the remains. Two types of 
tombs, howexcr, still remain to be described. None of the examples of them is dated, 
and I ha\e given them this place only because the majority of the ruins of other build- 
ings in the towns where they are found belong to the sixth century. 

Kefr Mares, io.un. The first type is represented by but a single example. 
It is situated at kefr Mares, a quarter of a mile north of the tow n. Half excavated 
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and half built, it consists of a square chamber with two rock-hewn arcosolia in each of 
three sides, and a large doorway in the remaining side. Above the arcosolia was a 
wall of several courses, and in the 
middle of the chamber a monolithic 
column which supports an archi- 
trave, carried, at either side of the 
chamber, bv a pilaster set against the 
wall upon a ledge above the arcoso- 
lia. It is probable that slabsofstone 
were laid from the walls to the archi- 
trave, forming a stone roof. The 
most interesting detail of this struc- 
ture is the central column, which 
is made of a fossiliferous stone, of 
a pink color and almost as hard as 
marble, so well polished as to show 
the configurations of the shells in 

the stone. The capital of this central column has no definitely marked echinus, but its 
lines are brought upward by an easy, curved surface from the circle of the shaft to the 
square of the abacus. 



Interior of tomb at Kelt Mare-, from the eiitranee. 


Bamukka and BAshakuh. to mi is. The other type of burial-place consists of a 
small rectangular chapel which was roofed with wood, provided in the interior with free- 
standing sarcophagi or with arcosolia built in the thickness of the wall. The most 
common form of this mortuary chapel is represented by a well-preserved example at 
Bashakuh and one at Bamukka, though I believe that manv of the small rectangular 
buildings standing by themselves in various places and now in complete ruins were of 
the same order of building. Both are nearly square in plan and one story high. They 
have no openings except their doorwavs, w hich are of good size, unmolded, and pro- 
vided with shade-stones that project from the walls above the lintels, which are orna- 
mented w ith single large disks. The roofs w ere of gable form and of wood. In the 
interior are sarcophagi, sunk below the level of the floor and covered with flat slabs. 
Bashakuh had also a mortuary chamber which seems to have been connected with a 
monastery; but all the buildings are in such a state of ruin that it would be impossible 
to give a full description of anv part of them further than that this chamber has arco- 
solia built in the thickness of the w alls. 

Kasr il-Gharbi. tomb. At Kxisr il-( .harbT, standing almost alone, about half a 
mile southwest of Ma'sarteh, a large but completely ruined town on the northwestern 
slope of the Djebel il-.Vla, is a large mortuary chapel, surrounded on three sides by a 
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double portico of perfectly plain rectangular piers. The buildings in the vicinity are 
too small and insignificant to have been parts of a monastery. The chapel must 
have been the burial-place of a family that lived in Ma'sarteh. The plan is slightly 
longer than broad, with its longer axis running east and west. There is an entrance 

ot good size at the west and 
one in the south side. The 



walls are built of massive 
blocks and are in two sto- 
ries; those of the lower storv 
are extremely thick (1.20 m.), 
to accommodate the arcoso- 
lia, of which there are two 
on the east side, three on the 
north, and one on either side 
of each of the two doorwavs. 
The side of each sarcopha- 


i'uml) at R,er ii-Gharl>i. fium the Mjuthuew 


gus is displayed; all are 
entirely plain; the covers 


were flat slabs of stone, fitting nicely into the space below the arch. At the back of 


the arcosolia, on the east and north sides, where the wall is thin, there is a small 


cruciform window; and in the spandrels between the arches are tall niches with flat 
tops and pointed bottoms. Above the arches, on all sides, 
is a heavy corbel-course of right-lined section which was 
probably designed to carry stone slabs. The outer courses 
of the walls are carried up in an upper story, provided 
with small, square windows. On the east, south, and west 
sides is the double portico of huge rectangular monolithic 
piers with equally plain and heavy architraves. The com- 
plete absence of moldings throughout the building and the 
lack of ornament of any kind make it difficult to assign this 
structure to any period. It is Christian without doubt, but 
ma\ ha\ c been built at anv time between the beginning 
of the fourth and the end of the sixth century. The ori- 
entation and the unusual size of this tomb structure make 
it quite worthy of the title of mortuary chapel, and raise 
the question whether services of some sort w ere not regu- 
larly celebrated in the larger class of tombs. The tin- Knsr ii-Oharbi. 
doubted existence of an upper floor brings this building into the category of certain 
Roman tombs in which an upper story was used for annual funeral feasts. The 
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Roman custom was perpet- 
uated in one form or an- 
other by the early church. 1 
The upper story seems to 
have been entered from the 
roof of the portico. 

Sarcophagi. Ordinary 
sarcophagi, perfectly plain 
or with paneled sides, either 
raised upon solid bases or 
set upon the living rock, 
seem to have been common 
in all periods of Syrian art. 
One of these at Khirbit 
Hasan is probablv to be as- 
signed to this century, owing 



Interior of tomb at Ka-,r ll-Gharbi, northeast angle. 


to its proximity to the church, which dates from 507 a.d. Others of this type are to 
be seen at kefr Mares, Taltita, and Rakirha, while examples of the sarcophagus with- 
out a basement were found at Bettir. Behyd, and Kefr Kila, in the Djebel il- A ‘la, and 



l’umnnial ioml> 11 at ll-llaiah. 


at Bashmishli, Defies, Kdkanaya, Der Seta, 
and main- other places in the Djebel Barisha. 

Djebel Riha. There are many tombs of 
importance of the sixth century in the Djebel 
Riha, w here, as in the north, only one really 
new type of tomb was introduced during the 
century. The old forms, however, were treated 
in new ways, and striking details were added 
by wav of embellishment; all of which places 
the later tombs of this region in strong contrast 
with those of the more northerly districts. The 
tombs with pyramidal roofs saw' perhaps the 
highest development of all, though domed 
tombs and temple tombs or tombs of temple 
plan were employed in a variety of forms. 

Il-Barah. pyramidal tom i*. ii. ’ The sim- 
plest stvle of pvramidal tomb of this period is 


See Low rie. MonumenK of the Karh Chureh. p. 49. 


■ La Syne Centrale. Pi. 74. 
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well illustrated in an almost perfectly preserved example in il-I>arah. The angle of 
the pyramid here is steeper even than that of the earlier tomb in this town. The 

cubical chamber is divided, 
on the exterior, into two 
stories by a string molding 
at the level of the lintel of 
the doorway, which opens 
toward the south. The upper 
story is crowned by a heavy 
uncarved ovolo molding, 
above which is a low attic of 
one course, terminating in a 
deep cymatium just below 
the pyramid. The angles of 
both stories are carved with 
grooves to represent pilas- 
ters, but these have no caps. 

pyramidal tom i! in. 1 An example of a pyramidal tomb of the larger and more 
ornate type is the great tomb at il-Rarah. T his also had a steep pyramid and heavy 
ovolo moldings, in this case elaborately carved, and employed w ith the other moldings 
and angle pilasters. \\ indows, too, are inserted above the ground story, and the door- 
way abounds in rich and 
varied moldings. An unu- 
sual feature here is the pres- 
ence of equally fine mold- 
ings and carvings on the 
interior of the tomb. The 
carved ovolo moldings 

o 

present running patterns of 
acanthus leaves interspersed 
with crosses within circles ; 
the ovolo door-cap has a 
narrow conventional band 
of grape-vine above it, and 
the cyma recta of the lintel 
moldings is adorned with 
upright acanthus leaves. 

I he caps of the angle piias- 



Ore.it ] *\ ramn Lil tomb at tl IJarali, from the southeast. 
' La S\ne Centiale, PL. 75. 76. 



Ea^t iayxrle of great pyramidal tomb at tl-Karah. 
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ters are carved in flowing' Corinthian design, much more free and classic than they are 
represented in Plate 76 of “ La Syrie Centrale, where the impression is stiff and more 
Byzantine. An engaged column on either side of the portal was undoubtedly intro- 
duced to support the beams of a porch of two columns. 1 he moldings of the round- 
topped windows are incised. 

DanA (Southern), tomi;. 1 The most beautiful pyramidal tomb in all Northern 
Syria is that of southern Dana, about due south of Ruwehfi. This tomb also was 
published by M. de Vogue. It is one of the pyramid-roofed mausoleums so common 
in the Djebel Riha, but has the unique feature of a tetrastyle portico for its facade. In 
the absence of any inscriptions and in view of the uniqueness of its composition and 
details, it would be useless to enter upon a discussion of its date. It may be quite 
early and it may be late. 

M. de Vogue hesitates be- 
tween the fifth and the sixth 
century ; but 1 am inclined 
to look upon it as the culmi- 
nation to which the other 
pyramidal tombs are step- 
ping-stones. Many of its 
details are worthy of the 
name neo-classic, while 
others are found in the later 
dated monuments of the re- 
gion. Its plan is like that of 
all the other pyramidal 
tombs. We shall confine 
ourselves to its details, 
which differ widely from 
those of the great tomb 
at il-Barah. What appears 
now as the base molding is 
a cymatium, as if the build- 
ing had a podium and its , . 

c 1 P\ramiual tomb at southern Dana. 

real base mold were con- 
cealed. Lach of the angles is embellished with pilasters with w ell-developed bases, 
grooved shafts, and finely cut Corinthian caps. It will be remembered that the pilas- 
ters of the tomb at il-Barah have no bases. Above the pilasters runs a banded and 
molded architrave ; over this is a rinceau of foliate ornament, above which is a narrow 



1 La Sync Centrale, I’l. 77. 
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dentil molding surmounted by a cyma recta. The richly carved moldings of the tomb 
at il-Barah are ovolo or three-quarter in section, while here we have a true pulvinated 
frieze between an architrave and an almost classic dentil molding, a disposition of orna- 
ment like that in the classic portico at Damascus. In the front of the building the frieze 
is omitted in its regular position to make room for the roof beams of the porch, and is 
inserted below the architrave, between the caps of the pilasters. The doorway is 
adorned with deep, rich moldings all around, and is surmounted by a heavy carved 
ovolo. The columns of the portico are raised upon a stylobate, as if to correspond 
with the podium in height. Three columns are in situ. Their bases are well molded 
and are of one piece with their square plinths ; the shafts are monolithic and have 
narrow astragals, and moldings at the foot ; the capitals are of the twisted Corinthian 
variety ; the architrave matches the architrave molding of the walls and is a continu- 
ation of it. The roof of the portico consisted of long beams of stone laid close 
together, but how the ends and sides of the roof were ornamented one cannot tell from 
the ruins. It is at such points as this that the architects of Northern Syria fell short 
of classic perfection in design. The end of the architrave, above each of the angle 
pilasters which was employed as a respond for the portico, is molded quite as if it 
were not to be continued forward to the corner column ; there is no provision for the 
disposal of the pulvinated frieze unless it was brought forward with the architrave and 
carried around the portico without a crowning molding, for the dentil mold and the 
cymatium are carried across the face of the building, and certainly did not appear on 
the portico. If the architrave of the portico were surmounted by a cymatium, as 
M. de Vogue suggests in his restoration, it must have been awkwardly joined to the 
carved frieze where the two met. The carving of the foliage of the pulvinated frieze 
and of the capitals is rich and beautiful ; but the former is much more like the carved 
ovolo in the church of Khirbit Tezin (date 585 a.d.) than like that of the tomb at 


il-Barah, while the latter, uncommon in the Djebcl Riha, is very like the pilaster-caps 



of the East Church at Bakirha, which is dated 546 a.i>. 



F14. 99. Plan and restored section 
of tomb at Hass. 


Hass. tomb. A type of tomb which has not yet been 
described is found in a single example at Hass, where so 
many kinds of tombs abound. I have assigned it to this 
century entirely on the evidence of what appears to have 
been an imitation pilaster — grooves incised upon the 
stonework — at the angles of the building, a method of 
ornament rare in the Djebel Riha, and used on the exterior 
of buildings only in the sixth century, so far as we can 
discover. The tomb in question is built upon a square 
plan. The interior arrangement consists of four deep 
arches built about a square as if to support a dome. The 
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recesses of the arches, in the plan, form a cross with equal arms. The receptacles for 
bodies were not placed below the arches in the arms of the cross, as was the usual 


method (see tomb of Diog- 
enes, page 160), but in low 
rectangular chambers in 
the solid angles between 
the cruciform space and the 
square outer wall. Two 
of these chambers open to 
the right anci left of the 
entrance, which is in the 
southern arm of the cross ; 
the other two open from the 
north sides of the eastern 
and western arms, leaving 
the northern arm free to 
contain a sarcophagus. 
These receptacles for the 
dead have small doorways 



Tomb at Has', from the southwest (Fig. 99). 


at the end which were fitted with stone doors. Either wooden coffins were used or the 


bodies were slipped into the narrow chamber upon a board. They could not be laid 
in the tomb, as its only opening is at the end. It is impossible to determine how the 
square central chamber was roofed, but, judging from the number of voussoirs lying 
about, one would say that it had a dome of cut stone. The outside wall was carried 
up in regular courses and gave no intimation of the interior construction. The archi- 
volts of the four interior arches are richly molded and bear the sign of the cross on each 
keystone. The main entrance is provided with moldings of good character, and the 


entrances to the arcosolia have well-molded lintels. 


Ruweha. tomb of kizzos. 1 The domed tomb of Ruweha, published by M. de 


Vogue, is one of the most important funeral monuments in Northern Syria. It is also 
one of the best preserved. This is the tomb of Bizzos, 2 son of Pardos, 
whose name is inscribed upon the great west portal of the larger ol 
the two churches at Ruweha, and there seems to be little doubt that 
both church and tomb belong to the sixth century. The importance of 
this monument rests in the fact that it is the only ancient structure in 
Svria that preserves in completeness an example of a rectangular build- 



1 • 


Fig. r 00. Plan 1 of 
tomb of liizzos 
at Ruweha. 


ing with a domical roof, a prototype for the weli, the most characteristic 
building of the medieval anti modern Mohammedan natives of Syria. 


La Syrie Centrule. I’I. 91. 


-See Part III. insc. 265. 
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Its plan, like that of the tomb at Hass described above, is a Greek cross within a 
square ; the exterior presents a cubical base surmounted by a hemispherical dome ; 

the interior is made up of 
four deep arches forming 
the sides of a square. The 
angles between the arches 
were all built up to the level 
of the crowns of the arches 
to form a square, across the 
angles of which flat stones 
were laid. The interior 
edces of these slabs were 
then cut to form a circle tan- 
gent to the sides of the 
square, and upon this the 
dome was set ; not built in 
corbeled fashion, but con- 
structed upon the principle 
of the arch, each stone being wedge-shaped and carved to concave form on the interior 
and convex form on the outside. No attempt was made to employ pendentives for 
the support of the dome, and no outside roof was necessary to protect it. The whole 
structure depends for its solidity and lightness upon the most perfect stone-cutting, for 
no mortar and no clamps were used. As in the substructure of the Diogenes tomb at 
Hass (see page 160), the four arches fulfilled the office of arcosolia on the interior, and 
all but that which was occupied by the en- 
trance embraced sarcophagi. Over each 
sarcophagus was a small oculus. The ex- 
terior is provided with a deep base molding 
of excellent profile ; the angles are adorned 
with pilasters which have free uncut Corin- 
thian caps, but no bases ; the shaft portion is 
ornamented with a long panel, semicircular 
at the bottom and terminating at the astragal 
below the cap. The oculi have very shallow 
incised moldings. The top of the w; ill is 
finished off with the usual cyma recta. M.de 
Vogue's plate shows an elaborate porch in 
the form of a semicircular pediment, embra- 
cing a conch and supported upon two colonnettes with well-carved Corinthian capi- 
tals; but only fragments of the pediment and the capitals remain in situ. 




Tomb of Bi/.zos at Ruweha, from the southeast. 
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Hass, tkmplk tomb. The tombs of temple-like plan are represented by three 
varieties, all of which seem to have taken their form from pay an originals. One 
example, a tomb on the southern out- 
skirts of Hass, was of square plan, con- 
taining three sarcophagi. It faced the 
east, and its northern and western walls 
are still in situ. The structure was 
raised upon a podium with a deeply 
swelling cymatium. A base mold of 
classic profile was carried around the 
building above the podium, and flat 
pilasters marked the angles of the walls. 

The facade of the tomb is wholly de- 
stroyed ; but a respond with molded 
base at the end of the north wall sug- 
gests the former presence of a portico 
of free-standing columns, four presu- 
mably, as the feature of the facade. 

The northwest angle still preserves a 
well-carved corner pilaster-cap, and 
above this a richly molded architrave 

. , , , Temple tomb at Has>, from the northwest. 

appears beneath a broad cyma recta. 

The roof of this structure was probably of wood, for there are no stones in the interior 
nor lying about the exterior that could be recognized as parts of a dome or a pyramid. 
The single preserved sarcophagus — that on the west side — shows large sunken 

panels molded all around, the east face 
beariny a six-armed cross within a circle 
v in relief in the middle. 

* Kasr ‘Allaruz. tomb. Another type 

% • of temple tomb was seen by Ur. Littmann 

at Kasr ‘Allaruz, and is here described 
from a photograph taken by him. It is a 
building of square plan, with high walls 
and two tall columns standing between 
the returned side walls. 1 he interior is 
spanned bv a transverse arch carried 

Tomb at K.w ’Allan.!/ 1 ' . 

upon engaged piers; the arch is built up 
in gable form to support the slabs of the roof. I hese slal» are supported in front 
upon three arches carried by the columns of the facade. I he central arch is greatly 
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stilted, and those on either side of it are stilted to a considerable extent; all three are 
in reality arcuated lintels. The exterior ornament consists of the richly carved Corin- 
thian capitals of the columns, a well-molded architrave band that is carried around 
the top of the wall below a deep cymatium, and the incised moldings of the three arches. 

The ends of the roofing slabs are carved with 
a cornice, in section a broad cvma recta. 
The building is verv nearly perfectly pre- 
served, onlv the roofing slabs of one side 
having fallen in. 

o 

Serdjilla. tomi;. 1 An unusual variety 
of tomb structure was found by M. de Vogue 
at Serdjilla. It is planned somewhat in the 
form of a classic mdicula or shrine. It is 
oblong in shape, with an entrance in one of 
the longer sides, and contains but a single 
burial-place. The roof is of gable form, 
with gable ends set along the longer axis of the building. A deep cornice of cyma 
profile crowns the wall on all sides, and a raking cornice is carved upon the ends of 
the roofing slabs, which are cut at the top in such a manner that the stones overlap 
like long tiles. The ornament of the tomb is confined to the portal, which is framed 
in good moldings and surmounted by a plain ovolo door-cap. On either side of the 
entrance stand engaged columns with molded bases and bracketed capitals. There 
was probably a portico of two columns that corresponded to the two engaged columns. 
Below a sarcophagus cover within the tomb is a rock-hewn grave with an arcosolium 
on either side, like the tomb of Eusebios at 
Kokanava (see page 104). 

Sarcophagi. The other form of tomb em- 
ployed in the Djcbel Riha, in the later as 
well as in the earlv period, was the sarcopha- 
gus, either mounted upon a basement or 
standing in the open field. A late example 
of the former tvpe, judging from its inscrip- 
tion, which is not dated, was published by 
M. de Vogue. 2 It is at Midjleyya and stands 
just north of the basilica. The base is low 
and is finished with a cymatium. < )ne side of the sarcophagus is paneled with deep 
moldings, and the inscription,-' in large letters, almost fills the panel. Above the panel 

1 I. a S\ rie C’entrale. 1*1. X, ■ I. a S\ne Ceil trait. PI. Sj. Pail III, msc. aoS. 



Sarcophagus near North Chuich at Midjlc\\a. 



Tomb southwest of Serdjilla. 
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is a band of bay leaves, represented, in Plate 87 
of “ La Syrie Centrale," by interw oven fillets, 
and at either end of the panel is carved an 
object which may have been intended to repre- 
sent a torch. In comparing the photograph 
given herewith with the above plate, it will be 
seen that the tomb has suffered further violence 
since that drawing was made. Not content to 
leave the sarcophagus opened and rilled, the 
natives of the neighboring village of il-Barah 
have recently employed their time in breaking 
down the sides with hammers or with stones. 

There are whole burial-grounds full of unmounted sarcophagi at Serdjilla, Rbe'ah, 
and other places. The later sarcophagi are to be distinguished from the older ones 

by the flatter angle of their gabled covers, by 
the diminution of the size of their acroteria, 
and bv the reduction of the number of these 
from six to four. Paneled sides with inscrip- 
tions or disks in bold relief are the common 
ornaments of these tombs. These sar- 
cophagi are usually raised above the ground 
level upon four squared stones. In a large 
number of them the cover has been shifted 
slightly to one side for the removal of the 
contents, and in this condition they still 
stand. 

Ill 

I) ( ) M L ST I C A RC H I T EC TIRE 

T\ T'lTlI the aid of a few dated monuments and by observing the general trend of 
» » architectural ornament in buildings of other kinds, we are able to assign a 
number of private residences to the sixth century. As we have seen in the church 
architecture, the characteristic marks of this century are molded string-courses, molded 
windows, either rectangular or with rounded tops, cuspidate ornament about the 
moldings of doorwavs and windows, and, in the north, volutes at the ends of mold- 
ings. All of these details are to be found in the domestic architecture of the sixth cen- 
tury in Northern Central Svria. 



Sarcophagus in necropolis at Serdjilla. 



Sar< ophauii' in necropolis at Benda. 
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Refadi. house, 1 510 a.d. Beginning with the northern section, we find that the 
long house with two-story colonnades prevailed to the end. M. de Vogue published 
a house of this type from Refadi which is dated 510 a.d. 2 Like many of the fifth- 
century porticos, it has plain rectangular piers in the lower story, columns of mixed, 
debased orders in the upper story, and a roof of stone slabs. It has, besides these, 
the new feature of huge volutes at the ends of its architrave moldings, which are 
returned downward at the ends to coil into volutes on a level with the parapet. 
1 his house has also a string-course at the level of its lower story window-sills. It 
should be noted that none of the houses of this type in the north have moldings 
about their w indows or doorways. These openings are ornamented bv plain friezes 
and simple door-caps, or, more frequently, bv a svmbolic disk. 



Two-'tory portico of house facing south, near West ( hunh at Dehes. 


Dehes. house. A long colonnaded house near the West Church at Dehes has 
rectangular piers, without caps, in both stories; but the cyma molding of its upper 
architrave is embellished with those curious horseshoes and rosettes wdtich w r ere con- 
spicuous in the West Church at Bakirha (date 546). 

Bashmishli. house,. An interesting type of residence in the northern country is 
the blockhouse, which in a few cases manifests more of the peculiarities of the period 
than the house of oblong plan. A small blockhouse near the church at Bashmishli 
has rectangular w indow's with shallow incised moldings w hich run across the lintels, 
along the jambs, and between the openings; they are returned on either side of the 
w indow s and cut abruptly off. This house had a double pitched roof w ith gables at 

J I ‘art III. insc. 1 19. 
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the east and west ends. The main 
cornice runs below the gable end, in 
the fashion common in larger build- 
ings. Small as it is, this house was 
divided into two stories, the upper 
floor being lighted by windows in 
the gables. The windows of the 
ground story were high in the wall, 
and were employed only for light- 
in <>- the interior. Numerous houses 

o 

of this kind are severely plain in 
other respects, but have a single 
feature, such as a doorway or a 
window, richlv ornamented. 



House south of church at BashmiUili. 


Bashakuh. A house of this type at Bashakuh, near by, has a remarkable window 
in its upper story. The opening is rectangular, but a broad set of moldings describe 



a semicircle above it and break out on either side 
at its base to run along the wall a meter or more 
before they are cut off. The moldings are deep and 
varied, and have cusps on both sides. 

Serdjibleh. house. The most interesting de- 
velopment of the blockhouse was found in the five- 
story house at Serdjibleh, a monument of the highest 
importance which has been almost perfectly pre- 
served. This house is built upon an oblong plan 
(9 m. x 6.20 m.), and rises in five tall stories to a 
height of over 17 meters. The proportions of the 
house when seen from a distance give it the appear- 
ance of a tower of defense, but a close examination 
reveals its domestic character. The courses, of stone. 


w mdow m house at Bashakuh. are 0 f more than ordinary width, averaging .70 m., 

and tend to dwarf the size of its windows. The entrance is at one side of the east 


face. The windows of the ground story are mere loopholes; those of the first floor 
are only a little larger, but in the second story the openings are of good size (.53 m. 

< .70 m.). On this floor a rectangular structure is built out from the walls and 
supported upon three brackets. Its walls are of thin slabs of stone, pierced with 
small, round windows, and its slanting roof is also of stone slabs. In the thud stoi\ 
the windows are of the same size as in the floor below ; those on the south side are 
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provided all around with deeply incised moldings, adorned upon the lintel with a sym- 
bolic disk. In the uppermost story there are huge molded consols supporting a heavy 

cornice ; the windows are placed between the 
consols, as in our modern city houses. The root 
was either flat or pyramidal, but, in any case, of 
wood. Entering the doorway on the east side, 
one finds the house divided from top to bottom 
into large and small compartments. The en- 
trance is in the smaller of the two, which is roofed 
with slabs of stone that rest upon a bracket mold- 
ing. A break in the slabs shows where the stair- 
case was. Passing from the entrance hall to the 
left, one finds himself in a room 4.80 m. square, 
spanned by a transverse arch which carries the 
stone slabs of the floor above. Ascending to the 
first floor, he finds the windows not so small as 
they looked from the outside, for each is set in a broad and deep recess. Above 
this all the floors were of wood, as the holes for the ends of beams attest. There are 
doorways in the center of the partition wall on each floor, but there are no windows 
in the smaller compartment. The second floor shows cupboards with grooves for 
shelves, in the large room, cut in the thickness of the partition wall. In the smaller 
compartment a small doorwav 
opens into the overhanging struc- 
ture, which, with the two round 
apertures in its stone floor, can 
have been only a latrina. A 
wooden door closed it off from 
the hallway. It was much larger 
and more roomy than the other 
example which we have seen at 
Djeradeh. I have no doubt that 
this was connected with some sort 
of a sewer in the street, for manv 
broken pieces of tile pipe were 
found in the debris below it. The 
two remaining stories have cup- 
boards cut in the walls like those 
of tlie second floor. The windows 
of the uppermost story were rather 
high above the floor, and served 

o 



Fne-ston house at Serdjibleh, from the southwest. 



Fig. lot. Flans of three lower floors, west eleva- 
tion, and section of house at Serdjibleh. 
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as lights rather than lookouts. The two lower stories of the staircase were of stone ; 
above this a wooden staircase was probably used, for holes for beams may be seen on 
the walls of the stairway, ascending at an easy grade. The decoration of the doorway, 
the large size of the windows in the upper floors, the cupboards in each floor, the 
latrina placed conveniently in the middle storv, the easy stairs, all prove that this 
building was a dwelling-house and not a militarv tower. The balconv for the watch, 
which we have seen at Djeradeh, is omitted. The smallness of the openings of the 
lower stories may be explained by the absence of a courtyard ; for none of the houses 
in the region has windows in the ground floor, except those which open upon the court. 
The ground floor probably served as a store-room ; the deeply recessed windows of 
the first floor admitted plenty of light without exposure to intrusion, b’ndoubtedly 
this house is but one example of many ol its kind which, owing to their great height, 
have yielded more easily to the earthquakes. 

Djebel Riha. The plans of houses in the Djebel Riha underwent few changes in 
the sixth century, but their details show the influence of an advanced style. \ illas, 
city houses, and small, single dwellings continued to be built, and are to be recog- 
nized only by their decorations as later than those which have been already described. 

Ruweha. villa iii. Two of the villas at Ruweha may be cited as examples of 
the later style. One of them is of the very large class, with four interior divisions ; 
widely spaced rectangular piers are substituted for partitions in the upper story. The 
lower doorways are 
provided with heavy 
moldings upon lintel 
and jambs, and an 
ovolo door-cap; those 
of the upper floor 
have no moldings, 
but a deep cavetto 
door-cap ornament- 
ed with the within 
a wreath. The upper 
windows are round- 
headed and have 
deep moldings ; one 
of them is a square 
opening, but the 
molding describes a 
semicircle above it, 



Villa 111 at Ruweha. from the Muithea-a. 
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the lunette being filled 
with carving' in the 
form of a grape-vine 
growing out of a vase. 

villa iv. Another 
villa is planned with 
its residence portions 
on opposite sides of 
the courtyard, and its 
vestibule in an angle 
within the house itself, 
like Fig. 45, page 120. 
The arch of its vesti- 
bule is richly orna- 
mented. The pilasters 

on either side are deeply grooved and have heavily molded caps. The coved moldings 
of the arch are ornamented with rosettes, and the lowest member is enriched with 
cuspings. The windows are rectangular and have molded overhanging sills, rich 
frame moldings ornamented with billets, and a water-table above them. 

Kefr Ambil. house. One of the best specimens of a building of the developed 
style in all the Djebel Riha is at Kefr Ambil, a small ruin, still the site of a modern 
village, in the southern extremity of the region. There is much in its details that is 
reminiscent of classic style and 
suggests a kind of Renaissance 
in domestic architecture. The 
building has the plan of the double 
houses of the region ; it is large 
and is built of long, regular blocks 
of well-dressed stone. It has been 
somewhat defaced by modern ad- 
ditions in mud and broken stone, 
for it is still inhabited. However, 
the main portions of the ground 
story of the facade and the rear 
wall are well preserved. The 
facade presents a doorway flanked 
on either side by a window. The 
doorwav is broader and the 



Doorway and windows oi house at Kefr Ambil. 



Villa IV at Ruweha, south wall. 
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window openings are larger than we should expect to find in a private house : vet the 
plan, so far as can be determined from the modernized interior, is such that it would be 
difficult to call it anything else. The ornament of 
the facade is full of classic spirit. The symmetri- 
cal disposition of the openings, their deep mold- 
ings, and their proportions are suggestive of the 
early Renaissance in Italy. Doorway and windows 
are framed in good classic moldings, and each 
opening is provided with a simple cymatium. 

Below the windows runs a string molding, and be- 
tween the windows and the portal are two fiat 
moldings, one horizontal and the other arched, as 
if to frame a small niche. Above the doorway a 
flat arch was constructed bv settimr a kevstone, 
two courses deep, over the center of the opening; 
above this a single course projects around the 
entire building. In the rear wall the lower story seems to have been blank, but the 
upper story preserves three interesting windows proportioned and molded like those 
of the facade. The jamb moldings rest upon the projecting course, and the uppermost, 
flat member of the cap coincides with that of the cornice of the wall. The most 
interesting detail of these windows, however, is the plate tracerv which fills each open- 
ing, forming a stone lattice in two plates with fifteen square openings. 

SerdjillA. house. 1 One of the houses published by M. de Vogue is in the 
ruined town of Serdjilla. It is another specimen of the buildings in this district 
which, to a certain extent, return to the purity of classic style. It is what may 
be called a double house, that is, with two compartments upon each floor, and is 
of the ordinary plan, with porticos in two stories, and a walled courtyard. The 
lower compartments are each spanned by a single transverse arch w hich was built 
up at the spandrels to carry the beams of the floor. The soffit of the arch is almost 
flush with the walls at its springing, the impost being marked bv a molding. The 
two arches, finding their spring within the same wall, support one another at . that 
point. The lower story of this house was made more than usually high to accommo- 
date the height of the arch, and the wall space above the doors and windows ot the 
first story was pierced with narrow loopholes which served as ventilators when the 
main openings were closed. The ornament is particularly interesting. The moldings, 
which are used profusely, are quite classic in profile. Hach of the four doorways and 
the four windows of the facade has moldings upon jambs and lintel and a cap in 
section a cyma recta, all ot which is suggestive of the facade of the house at Kefr 

1 E.i S\rie Uentrale. l’l. 33. 



Window in rear wall ot house at Kefr Amlul. 
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A m hi 1 d escribed above. In the middle of the caps of the two lower doorways appears 
a modest symbol of Christianity within a disk not more than io cm. in diameter. 
The two large rectangular niches with rich moldings arched above them are in- 
foresting in connection with the Christian symbol. They are carved on the left side 
of either of the lower portals. The space between the flat top of the niche and the 
curved molding' is ornamented w ith a semicircular, rayed ornament. These niches 
should be studied apart from the smaller semicircular niches on the other side of the 
lower portals and on both sides of those of the upper floor. The hollow quadro- 
spherical portion of these niches is fitted with a well-carved conch, such as is common 
in the great niches of Ila'albek. These small niches, which are the most common 



Front wall ot hoisc at Serdjilla. 


detail in the houses of this region, seem to have been used as places to set lamps, since 
the natives give this explanation, arguing from their own customs, while the taller 
niches may have contained statues. The portico, as shown by M. de Vogue, was 
composed in the lower story of debased Tuscan or Doric columns with corbeled cap- 
itals, and in the story above of columns of debased Corinthian order. These have now 
completely disappeared, though the rest of the house is in a perfect state of preser- 
vation so far as stonework is concerned. 

Der Sambil. houses. I he most beautiful of all the residences in this region is 
a double house at Der Sambil. It is completely preserved except for its colonnades, 
which have disappeared. It is situated high above the east of the town ; its court- 
yard is of irregular shape, owing to the unevenness of the ground. The plan is that 
of two large compartments in two stories, and a narrow compartment at one end of 
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the house, which accommodated the stairs. One of the large rooms is spanned by a 
transverse arch. The composition of the facade of this house — its pleasing propor- 
tions, its large and richly ornamented openings, symmet- 
rically grouped — makes it an imposing and beautiful 
monument even without its colonnade. It represents, in 
a sense, the classic style applied to domestic architecture- 
in a manner unknown elsewhere in the world, although 
not all of its elements are classic. The openings of each 
compartment in both stories consist of a large doorwav 
and window, so disposed that the doorways come in the 
middle of each compartment, and the windows are placed 
between the two doorways in each story. Each opening 
is embellished with a full set of moldings of almost classic 
profile, the moldings of the windows resting upon string- r 'E I02 - Plan °* hou " c at Samlnl - 
courses at the level of their sills. The doorways have caps of richly carved foliate 
desiens with the svmbol of the cross in the center. The windows also have simi- 
lar caps uncarved. To the left of the left-hand doorways are two small, plain niches. 
The doorwavs of the stair hall are perfectly plain. As is not the case in the earlier 
houses, the rear wall of this house, though much plainer, was as carefully designed 
as the fagade. Each of the upper compartments had a large rectangular window set 
upon a molded ledge, and designed with the same moldings and cap as the front, 
windows. The end wall toward the south has a similar window in the upper floor. 



I iont wall uf huii-w at 1 )cr samlnl. 
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The photograph shows the rear wall of a house upon the far side of a street, above 
the ruins of a house on the near side. The windows are grouped in pairs above a 
molded string-course. The open- 
ings are rectangular, with mold- 
ings upon their lintels and jambs, 
and heavy uncarved ovolo caps 
above them. The entire facade of 
this house is in ruins. In the same 
town, near the polygonal church, 
is a fragment of house wall 1 show- 
ing an arched entrance, brackets 
for a balcony, a molded string- 
course, a handsome rectangular 
window, and one pilaster of an 
open loggia, in good Corinthian 
style. In the city houses three 
stories were not uncommon. In 
many eases a single compartment 
only, in the middle or at one end 
of the house, was carried up an 
extra story above the roofs of the 
rest of the house. As might be 
expected, most of these high structures have fallen prey to the earthquakes, though a 
sufficient number have escaped to satisfy us that they were an ordinary feature. 

Djeradeh. At Djeradeh, in the eastern foot-hills of the Djebel Riha, near Rtiweha, 

an example of the three-story house is particu- 
larly well preserved. The photograph shows 
the rear of the house, where a Hat wall rose 
from the street. The city house often had a 
rear entrance as well as one in the courtyard 
in front. This is show n in the illustration. 
Each story above the entrance had its own 
balconv, as the three superposed doorways 
suggest. The uppermost story seems to have 
been the piano /labile, for here we find a large 
doorway w ith molded jambs and lintel, flanked 
bv windows similarly ornamented. The door- 
ways below are less decoratively treated, and 
there are no w indow s. 

Sec M de Vogue’s restoration, l.a S\rie C'entrale, l’K. j i ami 64. 



Tlnee-storv house at Djeradeh. 
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Il-Barah. Horsi'. A similar group of openings in the rear wall of a house is to 
be seen at il-Barah. In this case it is the second store that is especially enriched. 

There is no opening into the street below save 
the small loopholes for ventilation ; but there 
was a balcony above, with a symmetrical set 
of openings, and a doorway between two 

dentil moldings and cornices. The group is at 
once suggestive of the early Italian Renais- 
sance, so well proportioned is it, so chastely 
and so effectively designed. 

Doorways and Windows. T he later 
period is remarkable for the beauty of its 
doorways and windows, which manifest the 
„ greatest freedom in design and treatment. 

Door v\«.i\ ami whuiuwt m rear wall ot hou.^c at il-i»araii. c 

Ruweha is particularly famous for its beau- 
tiful arched vestibules, one of which will serve as an illustration. The villa to which 
the portal shown in the photograph belonged has been completely destroyed. The 
vestibule is of the single type, with an arched outer opening and a rectangular door- 
way within. The pilasters, which carry the arch, are like those described above, with 
deep grooves and molded caps. The arch consists of nine voussoirs and is adorned 
with moldings of the ordinary profile ; but each member is enriched with some sort of 
carving. T he lowest step is adorned with semicircular lozenges, end to end, divided 
by pairs of raised lines; the second fascia, with fillets interlacing in circles about 
small lozenges; the cyma, with a six-pointed rosette in the middle of each \ oussoir, and 
a cross surrounded by a sunburst 
in the keystone. Above all is 
a narrow fillet describing large 
inverted horseshoes, slightly sep- 
arated and joined by the fillet at 
their ends. The moldings of the 
doorway within are similar in 
section to those of the arch, but 
all are plain except the second 
step, which is decorated like the 
first step of the arch. Above the 
lintel molding runs a row of flat 
dentils surmounted bv a cavetto 
cornice adorned with upright 



l.ntKUHc lu a wlla .it kuuulu. 


windows, all richly framed and provided with 
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acanthus leaves and a cross within a wreath at its center. Within the vestibule there 
is a stone seat on either hand. 


The forms of windows were varied during the sixth centurv, as may be wen from 

<o - 


M. de Vogue's plates. Some of them are so large 
that thev might better, perhaps, be called open loggie 
One of these was found in a house in Kefr Ambil, 
appearing above the projecting string-course of the 
second story. It consists of a pair of tall, round- 
topped, coupled openings, separated by a column with 
molded base and well-carved Corinthian capital. The 
sides of the openings are desi gned like pilasters to cor- 
respond with the column, and the semicircular tops 
of the openings are adorned with a heavy- molding 
which is returned at the level of the springing and 
carried along for a short distance as a string molding. 



Doors. The doors of these buildings were un- 
doubtedly, for the most part, of wood and have com- 
pletely disappeared with all the rest of the woodwork. 

Whether there were doors of bronze we cannot saw 

r . i i r 1 i .. Door oi l'a-v’.lt at Klein Scbil. 

tor these would, ot course, have been carried oh 


early in the middle ages ; but doors of solid stone were not uncommon in the smaller 
doorways, especially for tombs and other places that were to be carefully guarded. 



These stone doors were seldom made of the native- 
limestone, although a good-sized door of this mate- 
rial was found in the tomb of Antiochos at Djuwani- 
yeh (see page i io). The common material for doors 
was basalt, which was imported from the basaltic 
region about forty miles to the east of these moun- 
tains. We have seen one of these doors of black 
stone in situ, in the lower story of the y\ atch-tower at 
Djeradeh, and thev may be found in a number of 
tombs in both the northern and southern groups ot 
mountains. 

Khan SEBiL. doors. The largest and most in- 
teresting examples are in the modern village ot khan 
Sebil, built on an ancient site on the main caravan 
road betyveen Hama and Aleppo, about two hours 


Door of basalt ji Kh.m so>ii. northeast of Rmveha. These two doors are still m 
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use in modern buildings. One of them swings so easily upon its ball-and-socket 
hinges that it can be moved by one finger; the ball portions of the hinges are proba- 
bly set in their original sockets, for I doubt if the natives of to-day could cut a 
socket in a sill or lintel of hard basalt. There is a slot in each door for the working 
of a lock of some sort, and a kevhole for a key. The doors are now fastened by 
means of clumsv wooden locks. The outer surface of both doors is decorated with 
carving in flat relief, which divides the surface up into panels ornamented with Chris- 
tian symbols. For other examples see M. de Vogue's Plate 83. 


IV 
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idjleyya. paths. 1 The baths at Midjleyya, published by M. de \ ogtie, appear 
to have been built early in the sixth century. The building was constructed on a 
much smaller scale than the baths at Serdjilla, though the number of its subdivisions 
is almost the same. The plan given herewith, which is taken from “ La Syrie Cen- 
tral, " is reversed from the usual position of plans in this publication, the top being 
south. The entrance seems to have been at the northeast angle and through a long 
passage leading to a large apartment of one story at the west end of the building, 

which is now in ruins. The divisions of the 
rest of the bath are substantially like those at 
Serdjilla (page 165), though the various parts 
arc not so well preserved. A portico along the 
south wall is an innovation, and the location of 
these baths in the midst of the town, with nar- 
row streets on all sides, differs from that of the 
other baths. I removed the debris from a por- 
tion of the main compartment G in search of a 
mosaic pavement, but found only a number of 
badly broken pieces of w hite marble, the largest 
measuring 12 cm. square, indicating that there 
was a pavement of marble tiles. At the east 
end of the large hall there is a shallow niche 
1.48 m. w ide, cut in the thickness of the wall. 
At the base of the niche I found a square basin, sunk below the level of the floor, with 
a low rim of concrete raised above the floor. The niche connects at the back with the 
water-conduit ;//, which is carried along the side and across the end of the building. 



Fig. 103. Plan of bath at Midjlewa.- 

entrance; /?. apo<lyterium ; D, furnace; /;, caMaiium ; 
, , « . tepidarta ; frigidariutn ; O’, main hall; M, 1 cwei \ <>ir. 


La Sync Ccntrale. 
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Above the niche a 
broad semicircle is 
cut into the wall as if 
to receive an arched 
structure of some kind. 
There was undoubt- 
edly a fountain here 
through which water 
flowed, but its form 
cannot be determined. 
The south windows 
of the main hall, open- 
ing out over the side 
chambers, have in- 
cised moldings. 



South wall oi' hath at Midjleyja. 


Babiska. sto.e, 536 a. d. The bazaars of the sixth century were built in the same 
simple quadrangular style that characterized those of the fifth. One of these build- 
ings at Babiska has a dated inscription, 1 in Syriac, upon one of the panels ot the 
parapet of the upper story. This is the inscription which gives the name cstcii'a 
(stoa) to this class of buildings. Its date is 536 a.d. This structure is 33 m. long 



l’ortuu ot sto.i near renter ot tm\n of i>.il>i->k.i. 
1 l’art IV. Sw. iii'c--. 14. 15. 
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and 8. 10 m. deep. The portico has two stories of seventeen piers each, and was 2.50 m. 
deep. The piers are .50 m. square ; the parapet is .90 m. high. The photograph 
shows only a portion of the front of the upper portico, the lower part being filled 
with debris. 

In the same town there is a still better preserved specimen of this kind of building. 
It was built in two sections, facing a narrow street. The photograph shows the 
northern side, taken from the upper story of the southern half. It shows further the 
front wall of the shop portion of the building, with doors and windows opening out 
upon the upper and lower porticos. One mav also see in this photograph the 



.Northern side of street ot bazaars at Eabtska. 


remains of a stairway within the portico, a gutter on the top of the upper architrave 
to receive w ater from the slanting roof that covered the portico, and a leader cut in 
the face of the second pier from the left end to convey the water from the gutter to 
the street. 


V 

BUILDINGS OF VARIOUS KINDS AND OF UNKNOWN' DATES 

T SHAFT devote this last section of the last chapter upon the architecture of 
^ Northern Central Syria to a description of a number of structures of various kinds 
which cannot be included under the general headings of these chapters, and which. 
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in many cases, for lack of epigraphical evidence or strongly marked characteristics of 
style, cannot be definitely assigned to anv particular period or century. 

These buildings include 
monumental structures, like 
triumphal arches and towers ; 
buildings connected with in- 
dustry, such as oil-manufac- 
tories and wine-presses; and 
such buildings as well- 
houses, garden-houses, and 
the like. 

Arches. There are two 
ornamental arches in Xorth- 
ern Syria, one spanning the 
Roman road between the end 
of the Djebel Barisha and the 

Bab il-Hawa — “Gate of the 
Wind”; the other, now in 
ruins, stood above the sacred road which led up from Der Sinran to Rabat Sinran. 

Bab il-Hawa. arch. The former has the appearance of being much the older of 
the two, and, ow ing to its plainness, might be assigned to almost any period between the 
first and the seventh centuries of our era. It is an imposing monument, standing at 
some distance from a small group of ruins to which it has given its name. It is no- 
thing more than a wall pierced by a broad arch, and it is certain that the wall was never 
any longer than it is now, although it is longer on one side of the arch than on the 
other, for the return moldings of the ends were both found near by. The flat wall, 
which forms a buttress on either side of the arch, is provided with a projecting course 
at the bottom, and a molded string-course just below the level ot the springing of 
the arch; above this rises the great sweep of voussoirs, pertcctlv plain, backed by an 
equally plain wall, its surface flush with that of the voussoirs, w hie h was carried up to 
form a horizontal line above the arch. On one side this wall has been preserved; on 
the other it has fallen dow n, leaving the arch with its long voussoirs without cement 
or clamps to support itself — a feat w hich it could apparently perform until the end of 
time. It is impossible to sav what the details of the structure above the arch were. 
There is nothing left in situ, nor to be found among the scattered fragments, that 
could give a clue to the original form of the monument, its date, or the reason for its 
erection. 


Djebel Halakah, and called 



Arch ut' Liab ii-Ha\\a. 
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Der Sim'An. arch. 1 1 he triumphal arch of Der Sinran was published in restored 
form b\ M. de \ op lie. It was ot a very different sort from the preceding arch, and 

111 a v safely be dated at the end of the fifth or the beginning of the 
sixth centune I his is also a simple wall arch, but its character is 
more monumental than that of the other. Its piers are T-form in 
plan, the arch springing from a column on either side at the foot 
of the 1 , the arms of the T representing buttresses which give 
firmness to the design. The three buttresses on each side are 
treated like responds and have carved foliated caps below the 
level of the springing of the arch, corresponding to the cap of the 
free-standing column. I he voussoirs of the arch rest partly 
upon the column and partly upon the main buttress. The face 
ot the arch is absolutely unadorned. The lateral buttresses are 
carried up to about two thirds of the height of the arch, where 
. they carry free-standing colonnettes that support ressauts of the 

rier ot arch at DcrSinvan. ^ 11 

main cornice. I he spandrels of the arch, too, are plain, and the 
cornice is carried upon brackets on both faces, according to M. de Vogue s plate. 

Presses. There are hundreds, I might say thousands, of presses for the making 
of oil and vine in and about the deserted towns of Northern Syria. It is difficult to 
distinguish the wine-presses from the olive-presses, unless we may judge by their size : 
those for wine-pressing may be smaller than the others. These presses are found in 
four forms. In the first, which is the most primitive, the vats for pressing and the 
receptacles for liquids are 
cut in the surface of the flat 
rock. These are found in 
countless numbers in every 
locality. In the second form 
the pressing apparatus is 
cut in the solid rock, as in 
the first type, but this is 
surrounded bv piers which 
supported a wooden roof. 

The third form is a rock- 
hewn chamber, an under- 
ground mill. In the fourth 
type, which abounds chiefly 
in the Djebel Riha, parts of the apparatus are rock-hewn, and the w hole arrangement 
is inclosed by walls with transverse arches carrying a flat roof of stone slabs. 



Rock-hewn presi at Kei'r Inneh. 



I -a S\ rie Centiale, I’l. i 15. 
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(1) The apparatus of the simple press consists of a rectangular vat, 30 to 40 cm. 
deep, provided with a huge stone roller tapering slightly toward the ends. Beside 
this is a smaller vat, circular or rectangular, presumably for water, and a deep, gourd- 
shaped cistern, ordinarily about 1.50 m. in diameter at its widest point, and a meter or 
less wide at its mouth. This connects with the side of the vat near the bottom, by 
means of a small bore which appears in the cistern, with a lip from which the oil or 
juice would drop instead of running down the side. This cistern was covered bv a 
large, flat, circular stone which fitted into its neck and was raised upon socket hinges. 
In many cases there is a wall of natural rock or a built wall at one end of the vat ; this 
has a smooth surface and contains a niche for the wooden machinery for working the 
press. Xo remnants of this machinery were found. 


(2) In the second type the press described above is surrounded on three sides bv 


monolithic piers supporting an architrave 
which there is cut a rectangular niche 
with several wedge-shaped slots, like that 
described above. Examples of this kind 
of press are to be found at Kirk Beza, 
Kfer, Babiska, Behyo, Kokanaya, Dju- 
waniyeh, and elsewhere. At Kfer and 
Kirk Beza the rectangular piers have 
capitals in the form of inverted truncated 
pyramids adorned with simple crosses. 



^•ST'v 


Pres'' at Kirk 15e/a. 


(3) Mar Saba, press. 1 The best ex- 
ample of the third form is found at Mar 
Saba, near the head of the valley be- 
tween the Djebel il-A'la and the Djebel Barisha. This is the rock-hewn press pub- 
lished by M. de \ ogue, and contains an inscription in (I reek which is one of the 
formulae used in funeral inscriptions. 2 The excavation consists of two rock-hewn 
chambers, a large outer apartment and a small inner chamber at the rear. There is a 
niche, with a semicircular top, on the right wall of the larger chamber as you enter, 
and one beside the doorway in the rear wall. The inscription, which appears above 
the niche on the right, would indicate that the excavation was originallv made for a 
tomb. I he tomb, made perhaps in pagan times, mav have been converted into a 
wine-press in the fifth or sixth centuries. Some Svriac graffiti 3 which appear below 
the Greek inscription belong, in Dr. Littmann’s opinion, to the later period. 


(4) BASHMISHLI. press. \\ e tound a small but interesting example of the fourth 
type of press in a perfect state of preservation at Bashmishli, near the north end of the 


‘La S\ ric Centrak, PI. 113. 
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town. It is a rectangular building constructed of massive squared blocks of stone. 
It is entered by a small doorw ay. Within are all the parts of a press, cut in the living 
rock. The building is spanned by two transverse arches which support a roof of 



Pros'- at ll- 1 Sarah. 


nary vats and cisterns, a circular table, like 
part of a mill for crushing olives before they 


large stone slabs. Larger examples are 
to be found in the Djebel Riha, at il-Barah, 
Hass, Midjlcyya, and other places. 

Il-Barah. press. M. de Vogue pub- 
lished one of those at il-Barah. 1 It was 
a commodious structure, 12 m. in length, 
spanned bv seven transverse arches which 
supported its roof of stone slabs. The 
photograph shows all that is left of the 
building, one end wall and the arch next 
to it, with some of the roof slabs in place. 
This press contained, besides the ordi- 
a nether millstone, which was probably 
were put into the press. 


Hass, press, 372 a.i>. We found a large press at Hass, partly underground, but 
whether it was originally so or has been buried by the soil washed from higher levels 
I cannot sav. Its interior arrangement differed somewhat from that of the example at 
il-Barah ; it was divided longitudinally by two rows of three arches each, supported upon 
square piers. These arches carried a stone roof like that at il-Barah. An inscrip- 


tion 2 near the springing of one of the arches 
and gives the date 372 a.d. It is probable 
that these narrower longitudinal arches are 
characteristic of the earlier period, w hile the 
broad transverse arches belong to the later 
centuries. There are examples of both 
kinds at Hass. 

Ktellata. well-hoese. One of the 
most attractive of the smaller monuments of 
Northern Syria is the puteal, or well-house, 
at Ktellata. The illustration shows how 
perfectly it has been preserv ed and that the 
well it has covered all these centuries is still 
in use. It is a canopy-like structure, with 
supporting a barrel vault made of long block 

1 J,a S\ rie (entrale. I Ms. 35. 36. 


ndicates that this was an oil-manufactorv 



W eil house at ktellata. 

lour columns at the angles of a square, 
of stone resting upon semicircular pedi- 

J Part III, insc. 152. 
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merits at either end. The photograph was taken by Mr. Garrett; I am unable to 
give the dimensions of the structure. 

Kokanaya. cardia'-housk . 1 A charming little monument, published bv M. de 
Vogue, is the /unison de paysnn at Kokanaya, which is mentioned here chieflv to intro- 
duce the photograph, which is one of many that 
serve to illustrate the beautiful accuracy of 
M. de Vogue’s plates. It stands in the midst of 
ancient olive-groves upon the flat plateau of the 
Djebel Barisha, where a considerable amount 
of soil is still retained. The building is square 
in plan and of two stories, the ground floor be- 
ing open on two sides, and spanned by an arch 
which supports the stone floor of the upper story. 

The ground story seems to have accommodated 
a small press. The most interesting details here 
are the column which divides the opening on the 

, . , , . . • 1 • 1 V 1 Garden-hoiee at Kokanaxa. 

ground story ol the north side, v ith its delicately 

carved capital, and the staircase of ten steps cut out of a single block of stone. A 
staircase like this was found at Bashmishli. It is not improbable that they were 
common in the region. 



1 La Syrie Centralc, FI. 103. 




CHAPTER VII 


SCULPTURE, MOSAIC AND WALL-PAINTING 
IN NORTHERN CENTRAL SYRIA 

/r PHH monuments of sculpture in Northern Central Syria are few and badly mutila- 
I ted ; the remains of mosaic are still rarer, although we found one well-preserved 
example of this art ; the remnants of wall-painting are the rarest of all : but such 
notes as I was able to collect upon these subjects I shall combine in this chapter, as 
addenda to the preceding chapters, for these three branches of art are closely allied 
with that of architecture in Northern Central .Syria. 

SCULPTURE 

I T is out of the question to expect to find well-preserved sculptures above the soil in 
a countrv like Svria, where the fanatical Mohammedan inhabitants during the last 
twelve hundred years, and perhaps equallv fanatical Christian iconoclastic inhabitants 
of centuries still older, have spent much time in the defacing of carved representations 
of the human form, and even of the figures of animals, w herever they appeared in the 
sculptures of the pagan period of art; for the sculpture that we found in this region 
was almost without exception of non-Christian workmanship, the only work of un- 
doubted Christian origin being the Agnus Dei relief , 1 discovered by M. de Vogue, which 
some pious man had carved in rather crude stvle upon the front of his house. 

For lack of anv large bodv of monuments or of anv considerable number of dated 
works which would facilitate a historical or chronological discussion of the sculpture, 
I shall review the subject geographically, beginning with the monuments found far- 
thest north, and taking them up in order toward the south. It will be found that most 
of the subjects max' be classed either as religious or funeral, though religious 
subjects often appear in funeral monuments. 

Katura. i i \i:k \ i. ki ini-. Katiira is the site of two classic monuments of 
architecture, the tomb of Regimis and that of Isidoros, the former - a late second- 

1 i,.i S\ i ie ( 'cntr.ik-. I’l. 4.S. See p. 6i. 
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century structure, the latter 1 an early monument of the third centrin'; and here, in a 
wadi to the west of the ruined town, are the first sculptures to be mentioned, owing to 
their position in one of the most northerly points reached by our expedition. They 
consist ot busts, single, or in pairs, or in rows of four or six, carved beside or within 
the tombs, which were cut into the natural wall of rock that rises on either side of the 
wadi. These sculptures were mentioned in connection with the publication of a 
number of inscriptions 2 upon these tombs published by M. Waddington. The dates 
of these inscriptions 3 lie between the years 195 and 240 a.d. The busts have been 
badly defaced; they were presumably intended for portraits of the departed who had 
been interred in the tombs which they adorned. To break the monotony of subject, 
we find the figure of an eagle carved in relief in the upper part of a deep niche which 
forms a recessed vestibule before one of the rock-hewn tombs. 


v > - - - 

rfTTr-; 


Derit ‘Azzeh. relief. In the modern town called Derit ‘Azzeh, at the foot of the 
Djebel Shekh Berekat, an interesting relief was found, built into the wall of a com- 
parative!}' new house. It is partly covered 
with the mud used in the modern building, and 
was all but concealed by a staircase that abuts 
the wall just beside it, hiding possibly as much " 
more of the relief as it permits to be seen. The > gT. 7 A 

composition is that of a decorative panel, which fcV'r, '?T V s ! 

might have been part of a frieze, or the side of l.V k Mv'x Wjr 
a sarcophagus. At the left stands a small figure, -*• 
very badly mutilated, but showing bits of well- 
carv ed drapery and an upraised wing. It is , 
designated as Nike by an inscription 4 in excel- • * I 
lent letters above it. This figure holds a gar- 

g ‘ Relief at Dent -Azzen. 

land which sweeps in a semicircle to the right. 

Above the garland appears a bust in relief, a little less than life-size, and badly defaced. 
An inscription above the bust reads “ Selene,” and the attribute of that goddess appears 
in the relief in the horns of the crescent moon which show above the shoulders of the 
bust. Though the face of the figure is completely obliterated, the drapery across the 
breast and the upper part of the right arm is well modeled and carefully executed. 
Pocockc, who published the inscriptions, found also the names of Bros and Helios, 
besides a longer inscription. It is possible that there was a Mnall figure of Bros, cor- 
responding to that of Nike, and a bust of Helios as a companion to that of Selene. 


■ 


Relict at Dei it • Azzeh. 


Burdj Bakirha. I'EDIMext relief. The first monument of sculpture that we 
found in the Djebel Barisha was upon the beautiful little temple of the age of the 


See i). 73. 


; \\ .id.. 2(><)g. 2703. 
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Antonines, at Rurdj Bakirha. This temple is described on page 66. In the gable 
of the west end one may plainly see the figure of an eagle which occupies the middle 
of the pediment. The eagle stands in the attitude characteristic of the bird of Jove, 
with wings raised but not outspread. The exposed position of this bit of relief sculp- 
ture has caused it to weather badly, and it is difficult, for this reason, to study the 
relief in detail ; but the pose of the figure and the depth of the relief show it to belong, 
like the temple, to a good period of art under Roman influence in this region. 


Dehes. tom is ri; liei-s. We visited many deserted cities and towns in this neigh- 
borhood without finding further evidences of sculpture, until we came to Dehes. 
On the southern outskirts of this town we found a narrow' entrance to a tomb — a 
flight of steps cut in the living rock, descending from the level surface to a small 
doorwav which opened into a large, square, rock-cut chamber with flat floor and 
ceiling. One side of the chamber was occupied only by the entrance, the other three 
by deep-arched arcosolia, two on each side. Each arcosolium embraced two rock- 
cut sarcophagi, running lengthwise, that at the back of the arcosolium being raised 
to its full height above the one in front of it. The faces of the sarcophagi, the wall 
surface at the back of the arcosolia, the spandrels of the arches and the narrow piers 
between them, were all ornamented with reliefs which are in various conditions of 


preservation. 

The faces of the upper sarcophagi at the back of the arcosolia are carved to repre- 
sent Roman couches ; the head of each couch is adorned with a dolphin with tail in 
air to give an easy curve, and turned legs are executed in relief at either end. The 
lower sarcophagi, which have their sides flush with the wall of the chamber, are 

=1 ornamented with masks and gar- 
] lands. On the Avail at the back of 
■j the arcosolia are busts in high 
* relief, one in each, portraits pre- 
' sumably of the men and women 




* 


who were buried beneath. The 
spandrels between the arcosolia 





Sculptures on west wall ol tomb at Dehes. 


are variously ornamented. Be- 
ginning at the center of the west 
side of the tomb (left as one enters), 
there is a group in low relief: a 
man, spear in hand, in a sort of 
chariot, battling with a beast of 
many coils. This group I take 


to represent the contest between Ilerakles and the Lermean Hydra. In the next 


spandrel, which forms an angle at one corner of the chamber, is a man with a long 
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goad driving a yoke of oxen before him. If we accept the former group as represent- 
ing Iderakles and the Hydra, we may recognize in this the same hero with the oxen 
of Geryones. The next spandrel, that in the middle facing you as vou enter, contains 




Sculptures on north wall of tomb at Dehes. 


a long-necked bird with outstretched wings, in the familiar attitude of the phenix. 
The lower portion of the relief has been destroyed, so that we could not discover if 
the bird sprang from flames, but its pose and the crest which rises at the back of its 
head are very suggestive of this emblem of immortality. The remaining spandrels 
are so badly weathered that it was not possible 
to determine the subjects of their reliefs. On 
the face of the central pier on the left hand, 
below the group which we have designated as 


Iderakles and the Hydra, is the well-executed 
figure of a lion, set in a sort of panel. Idle pier 
below the phenix relief is adorned with a large 
head of Medusa, above a squat and ugly genius 
badly weathered. ( )n the front w all of the cham- 
ber, to the right of the entrance, is a poorly 
executed figure in higher relief than that of the 
spandrels, but not so high as the busts. It 
represents a man a little less than a meter high, 
wearing a long robe with large sleeves ; in his 
right hand he holds a staff; his feet seem to be 
incased in shoes. 



Relief beside entrance of tomb at Oehes. 
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It is difficult to speak in detail of the style or technique of these sculptures, for the 
water, which for centuries has percolated through the limestone roof ot the chamber, 
has left a deposit of lime upon the surface of most of the reliefs and has worn away 
others. Yo part of the work presents a high stage ot development of the art of sculp- 
ture ; but it is all interesting in this particular locality. The busts would seem to 
have been stiff and crude even at their best, though it may not be fair to pronounce 
judgment upon heads from which the features have entirely disappeared. 1 he span- 
drel reliefs, too, are badly weathered, but the figures on the piers, which were not so 
much exposed to the dripping water, and the decorations upon the lower sarcophagi 

show some real merit. The small lion is excellently 
drawn and well executed, while the masks and garlands 
are quite equal to the best work of a similar character in 
Italy during the second and third centuries. 

Kefr Finsheh. relief, 189 a. D. Farther south in the 
same mountains, at Kefr Finsheh, we found a fragment of 
a stele which preserved only the lower portions of a male 
figure in high relief, and an inscription 1 of the year 189 A.n. 
The feet in this fragment are strikingly like those of the 
small figure beside the door in the tomb at Dehcs, and 
may give an approximate date to the sculptures of that 

Stele at Kefr Finsheh. 7 ^ 11 . . . ..... , . 

tomb. From the position of the figure in this stele, it would 
seem as if there must have been another figure or some other object beside it, for the 
feet stand well at one side of the center of the space abov e the inscription. 



Bshindelaya. relief. 2 We found no sculptures in the Djcbcl il-.Yla, but M. de 


Yogiie published a relief which he saw 
upon the shaft of stone that rises above 
the tomb of 'I'. Claudius Sosander at 
Bshindelaya. This is probably very 
badly weathered, for we failed to see it, 
though we examined the shaft for in- 
scriptions. 

Ruweha. lintel reliefs. We 
may now proceed to the Djebel Riha, 
where M. de Vogue found the Agnus 
Dei relief. We had spent some time in 
this region before finding any other re- 
mains of sculpture than those which 
M. de Vogue had seen. In one tow n 

1 Part I II. him 30. 



N ul |>t ured lintel at Ruweha. 
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from which he published a number of buildings, we found a suggestion of the sculp- 
tor's handiwork. This was in Ruweha, upon the lintel of the doorwav of one of the 
houses, which, by comparison, one would assign to the earlier period of architectural 
activity in the region. The design is a relief representing, at one end, a bust and an 
upraised arm, the hand of which (now gone) seems to have held a cantharus which 
occupies the center of the lintel. On the other side is what appears to be the crescent 
moon. The whole relief has been badlv disfigured, but it is possible to see that the 
head was provided with a crown of ravs, which probably signifies that it was meant 
to represent some deity. The cantharus is unmistakable, being in all respects like the 
familiar drinking-cup represented in the hand of Dionysos upon Greek \ ases of all 
periods. If the crescent at the left side of the lintel represents the moon, it may help 
to identify the head with some special cult. 

Ktellata. The funeral sculpture of the Djebel Ri ha is far more extensive and 
more elaborate than that of the mountains farther north. In a tomb at Ktellata, 
already described on page 64, besides 
the bucrania and garlands which adorn 
the portal, there is a bust within a small 
niche. The horns of the crescent moon 
which appear on either side of the head 
would seem to connect this bust with 
that at Derit ‘Azzeh, which is designated 
by an inscription as Selene. 

Shnan. sARCorH Anus relief. Other 
sculptures of a funeral character are to 
be found upon some of the sarcophagi of this region. The free-standing sarcophagi 
raised upon pedestals, which are common in the country, are not sculptured, but there 
is another variety in which the receptacle for the body is cut in the natural rock and 
covered with a huge sarcophagus lid. In some of these, one side of the tomb is cut 
down to represent one side of a sarcophagus. Two of this style were found to be 
ornamented with relief sculpture. One example is near a ruin not far from I'rikya, 
called Slman. The reliefs represent three genii of Roman type, bearing garlands 
between them. Above the semicircle described bv the garlands were two masks, 
which are now completely obliterated. The genii are interesting for their grace of 
pose and the ease and variety of movement w hich they present. But here again the 
weather and the ruthless attacks of men's hands have forbidden a minute study of the 
execution. 

Der Sambil. Many of the sarcophagus covers described above are of the same 
style, shaped like a steep, gabled roof, with large acroteria at the angles and sometimes 



Sculjiluied .sarcophagus at Shnan. 
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one in the middle of either side. The ends of these covers, which are like small pedi- 
ments, are sometimes filled with sculpture. W e found two of this type, one at Khir- 

bit Ilass and one at Her Sambil. The 
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former presents a single bust, the latter 
two. The tomb at Der Sambil is of the 
same type as the sarcophagus at Shnan ; 
that is, one side of it is cut down perpen- 
dicularly and sculptured. T his side was 
almost completely buried, but the head 
of a figure protruded above the soil. It 
was something of a surprise, on exca- 
vating, to find that 

this one figure, at T ■' 


*"* • ^ ■ the extreme end of 

j>; A*' **•; 

- ' - -- - — ■ — — - - - the side, was the 

Sarcophagus co\cr at Dor Sambil. 

sole decoration. It 

proved to be a boxer wearing the cestus on his hands and stand- 
ing in one of the positions of the contest. 


barcophaL»Uh cover at Der Sambil. 
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Frikya. rkliffs, 324 a.d. Near the center of the Djebel 
Riha, high up among the hills, is a site which is unusually rich in Figure on side of sarcopha- 
sculpture. It is a ruin called l-'rikya, now inhabited by a small SUs at Der Sambil. 
number of families who have built their miserable houses out of the ruins of the 
ancient town. On the outskirts of this ruin are two tombs w hich contain the most 
remarkable sculptures of the whole district. One of these tombs, situated to the south 
of the ruin, is of a form quite common in the country. It is partly rock-hewn and 
partly built of well-squared blocks. The rock-cut portion consists of a broad dromos 
leading down to a great arcosolium. The dromos is covered bv a broad barrel vault 


of masonry. The sculptures appear on the rock-hewn wall of the dromos and upon 
the spandrels of the arcosolium. On the right is an elaborate group in high relief, 
life-size, representing a funeral banquet. Two figures form the central portion of the 
group. They are a man and wife reclining upon a couch of the same type as those 
in the Defies tomb, with its dolphin at the head and its turned legs. The wife occu- 
pies the front of the couch, and the man, who reclines a little nearer its head, has 
placed lus aim o\ei her shouldei, as we see the husband and w ife represented in so 
many Ktruscan and Roman groups. Before them is a small table upon which is 
spread the funeral repast, and on one side of the table a little dog has leaped up. In 
front of the couch stood a figure oi their daughter, executed in the round above and in 
relief below. I he upper portion has disappeared, but attached to the side of the 
couch we found the drapery from the knees down, and a jug which the figure held in 

Jo 
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its hand. At the end of the couch, in relief, is the figure of a female slave holding up 
the draperies of the couch. The interrelations between the various members of the 



group are not left to be inferred, for these are plainly written 1 on the fiat surface of 
the relief. The man was Abedrapsas, the wife was Amathbabea ; beneath the woman’s 
name is written “Amathbabea the daughter,” and beside the figure at the foot of the 
couch, “ Eirene the slave.” At the head of the couch stands another figure in relief: a 
youthful male figure, completely draped, and holding in his hand a crooked object 
which might be either a sickle or a serpent, for it is badly weathered. The figure 
and the attribute — if it was either of those which I have mentioned — are those of 
Agathodaimon 2 as he is represented in classic art. The inscription beside the head, 
however, reads “ Tt/t, "AyaOy." 

Above this large group is represented in low relief a long frieze of small figures. 
The relief has been so greatly disfigured that it is impossible to make out the sepa- 
rate figures distinctlv ; but an altar at the right end and a seated figure at the left are 
quite plain. The figures on the right of the center appear to have faced the altar, 
those on the left seem to have faced the seated figure, w hile two in the center have the 
appearance of earning some object between them upon their shoulders. On the 
opposite wall of the dromos appears a line of ten busts in life-size, now completely 
defaced ; but one mav discern that the heads are alternately that of a man and that of 
a woman. Over the heads of the men are w ritten their names, Romanos, Bizos, Pan- 
philos, etc. Thev were perhaps the sons of Abedrapsas, represented with their 

J See Daremberi; et Sapio, Dktionnaire <le-> Antiquite--. ]> 131. 
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wives. In the spandrels of the arcosolium are two medallions carved below the sur- 
face ; one embraces a single bust, that of a woman, the other two busts, apparently 



Relict's in Tomb I at Frikya. 


a woman and a man. In the wall of drv masonry above are two inscriptions, 1 one 
of which gives the date 324 a.d. It is a curious fact that these inscriptions were 
copied, though incorrectly, by Pococke a hundred years ago. But the old traveler 
apparently had no eves for the sculptures, for he made no mention of them when he 
published the inscriptions. The reliefs were not hidden in Pococke’s time, for we had 



to excavate onlv about one third of the funeral-ban- 
quet group ; but the study of the history of sculpture 
had not assumed any very great importance at that 
time. 

At the opposite end of the same town from the tomb 
of Abedrapsas and Amathbabea is another sculptured 



Tie;. 104. J’lan and elevation ol I umli II 
at Frikya. 


tomb of rather different character. This tomb is en- 
tirely rock-hewn; there is no dromos. The slope of 
liv ing rock on the hillside was simply cut to a per- 
pendicular surface. Then a broad arch was cut, open- 
ing into a sort of vestibule about eight feet deep, be- 
fore a large tomb-niche. The outer face of the arch 
was adorned with reliefs; the side walls of the vesti- 
bule were provided with niches and statues cut in the 
living rock. On either side of the arcosolium was 
a statue in a niche, while small reliefs were carved 


I ’art III, him,',. 24 1 . 242. 
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above the tomb-niche, upon a pedestal in front of it, and upon the side of the sarcophagus. 
Various other small reliefs were executed wherever the surface offered room. 

Beginning with the face of the main arch, we find, in the center, above the crown of 
the arch, a bust of Roman type set within a wreath of leaves. On the soffit of the 
arch is the figure of an eagle, the head of which must have protruded just below the 
bust and its wreath. To the left of the central figure a winged victorv, executed some- 
what crudely, is flying, with the Stephanos in hand, toward the center. At the extreme 
right is a large round face, like the face of the sun ; not a Medusa type, nor with the 
attributes of the Gorgon's head, but a bland, smiling countenance like that which we 



Fare of arch. Tomb II at Frikya. 


find on the reverse of certain old obols of Ephesus. Upon entering the vestibule 
we find its walls lined with statues in their niches, all a part of the living rock. On 
the left is a broad niche embracing two nearly life-sized female figures in long draper- 
ies ; both are evidently figures of deities. The first is badlv damaged and has 
been stripped of her attributes, but her companion is undoubtedly Athena, wearing 
her tall-crested helmet, resting her left hand upon her shield and holding her spear in 
her right. The next niche is in the rear wall beside the arcosolium. Here we have 
a male figure, draped to the knees. The face, like all the others, has been destroyed, 
but over his left shoulder the caducous gives us the clue to the figure’s identity. Thus 
far, then, we are able to recognize Athena and Hermes. On the opposite side of the 
arcosolium is a statue which is not so easily identified. It is plainly a male figure, 
and is draped, like Hermes, to the knees. Above the left shoulder the end of a 
staff is easily visible ; this terminates in a bulb tied with a ribbon. It is not impos- 
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Able that this is the thviwus and that the statue was meant for Dionvsos. On the 
right wall the theme sucldenlv changes: here, instead of a pair of goddesses to match 

Athena and her companion on 
the opposite wall, we find the 
broad niche occupied by the rev- 
erend form of some high digni- 
tary, seated on a throne, with flow- 
ing robes falling below the knees 
and displaying the feet, which are 
incased in shoes. The venerable 
head, which is poised slightly 
forward, wears a tall tiara w hich, 
at first glance, we should pro- 
nounce a miter; but at the peak, 
instead of the cross or some other 
Christian symbol, we find the in- 
verted crescent. Upon discover- 
ing this figure, we instantly called 
it a bishop, in spite of the crescent 
upon the crown. But since my 
return from Syria I have been 
informed by students of earlv 
Christian art and of ecclesiastical 
insignia that the episcopal miter was not introduced until the later middle 
ages, though it is not known if this was not a revival from more ancient times. 

I his figure is unquestionably anterior to the Mohammedan invasion, and art 
production seems to have come to an end early in the seventh century ; the very 
latest date that we found was 609, and the greatest activity in Christian art here, 
from the inscriptions, would seem to have been during the fifth and sixth centuries. 
One other point is worthy of notice in connection with the identification of this 
statue; that is, the presence of the remains of a band which appears on either shoul- 
der, bearing strong resemblance to the upper part of a stole; but the breast and lap 
of the figure have been intentionally defaced, and we cannot discover how these bands 
terminated or w hat the other vestments were. But if this be the statue of a bishop, 
what is he doing here among this assemblage of gods and goddesses? This is a 
difficult question to answer. It is interesting to notice that this seated figure is exe- 
cuted in a style quite different from that of the other figures, a style more crude and 
conventional. Moreover, the niche in which it is placed is much deeper than that 
opposite and has every appearance of having been deepened after the original niche 
was cut. It is not impossible that two figures like those on the opposite niche were 
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cut away and that the seated figure was then cut in the solid rock some years after 
the original tomb, which may have been designed symmetrically, was made. On the 
whole, however, it seems hardly 
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probable that this figure is to be i A*-» N&gjj 

assigned to ^the Christian^peric)d^| 

may be ascribed to a date later .F, 5 U 
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some high religious functionary * ^ ^ j.% "'"A.' • ’ .• 

— possibly a priest of a local cult. ’ ' - . • * - . 

In the wall space above the 

. Sculptures on right side ot arcosolium of "tomb 11 at Frikya. 

tomb-niche are two small busts, in 

rather low' relief. They stand side by side: one wears a raying crown ; in the other, the 
crescent moon appears above the head, the pair suggesting the deities of day and of 
- ; night. Three rather crudely wrought or perhaps unfinished reliefs 

g b ? appear on the three sides of the pedestal or altar below the arch of 

|kl if' ! N’"' the vestibule. They represent three musicians : one playing a bag- 

; pipe, and another an organ with long reeds; the third holding a large 

... instrument of irregular shape, the surface of which is quite smooth, 

' f : : ■ but we cannot determine w hat it was intended to be. None of the 

V JA v ' \ 

■ '■ v ' ‘ ' minor reliefs presents the excellence of style or technique w hich the 

large ones exhibit, and must have been executed by another hand. 
iTom tomb II at Fnkya. qq lcrc arc a f or ce and freedom in the style of these sculptures, and 

those of the tomb of Abedrapsas, which are not common in the later Roman sculp- 
tures which are familiar to us in the museums of Europe, and a grace in the pose of 
the figures and the flow of the drapery which shows that the artists were familiar with 
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Sculptures on right side of arcosolium ol tomb II at Frikya. 
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some of the best classic monuments existing in their day. The influence exhibited is 
purely (meek, not Oriental; the banquet group bears far stronger resemblance to the 

famous Greek funeral monuments of a 
much earlier date than to the Palmy rean 
monuments of a similar nature that were 
about contemporary with it. But so 
much of the detail has been ruthlessly 
destroyed that it is difficult to secure an 
.. , , idea of the technique. The lower part of 

Sculpture^* on pedestal in lomb 11 at Frik\a. 1 

all the draperies and the feet of the deity 
figures in the second tomb illustrate great care and perfection of treatment when we 
consider that the material is a f l iable limestone. Had they been executed in marble, 
they would doubtless take high rank among the sculptures of the imperial epoch. 



Burdj xhar Shnan. There remain in the Djebel Riha three other sculptures of 
importance to be discussed, two of them cut upon the surface of huge rocks in the 
open country. The first is near Shnan, at a considerable distance from any archi- 
tectural ruins. It is situated upon a hillside; a great boulder has rolled down and 
planted itself directly in front of the relief, so that I was unable to take a photograph 
of it. I made a drawing of it, howeyer, which is given herewith. The group in 
relief presents the figure of a man in armor, yery nearly life-size, with a lion standing 
behind him, a small figure at his right side, and a serpent coiling up from a vase at 
his left. The warrior is of that type which we are wont to connect with St. George 
or the angel Gabriel, though of course he can have no relation with either of those 
personages. He wears a close-fitting corselet with — ^ 


flaps falling to his knees and a cloak which sweeps 
in folds to the right. 1 1 is hair falls in long ringlets 
oyer his shoulders. He wears no helmet; at his side 
is a short Roman sword. The body of the lion is 
partly concealed behind the legs of the man, but his 
head, with its flowing mane, is turned toward the 
spectator. The animal is well drawn and well exe- 
cuted, the mane being represented in conventional 
curved locks, but the face has rather a human expres- 
sion. On the other side is a large jar out of w hich 
the serpent rises like a stout tree; its head reaches up 



Relict ua rock near Slman. 


above the level of the man's shoulder. The group is interesting in subject and design. 


Rbe‘ah. A free-standing relief of different type was found at Rbe'ah. It was exe- 
cuted upon the side of a large boulder that seems to have been cut, in situ, to form one 
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wall of a building, possibly a tomb. Thu figure was carved in a large, shallow niche 
with a segmental top adorned with architrave moldings of fourth-century profile. 
The moldings are carried horizontally along on 

O - O r - - — - — 

either side of the curve to the caps of very flat ■ J L _ 

and plain pilasters about .60 m. from the side 
of the niche. The sculpture is so badly wea- tfU 
thered that it is well-nigh impossible to deter- 
mine what it represented. One can see only a 
human figure mounted upon an animal which 
would seem to be a horse ; but the legs are / 
very short and the bod}' is greatly attenuated. 

The figure upon its back carries a long spear. — 

Whether it is male or female, we cannot say. 

A figure in some respects similar to this is to be seen on a coin of the hmperor Philip, 
with an inscription which designates it as the goddess of Syria. It is mounted on a lion 

and holds a long spear. Near the huge rock 
upon which this relief is executed is the ruin 
of a very ancient building with a lintel, in situ, 
ornamented with two busts, and an owl sitting 
1 upon the crescent. These are badly weathered. 
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Relief at RbC-nh. 
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Relief at Wadi Marthun. 


Wad! Marthun. 

in many re- 
spects similar r-y 

to the above, ; ' > 

i - * 

was seen and r 


An interesting relief, 








photographed by Dr. Littmann at Wadi Marthun. 
In this case we have a deeper niche, of- semicircular 
form, but the sculpture is even more disfigured. 
Again we find a mounted figure; again the animal 
is long and low, but the head is unmistakably that 
of a horse. On either side of the human figure are 
what appear to be birds flying in air. 

Apamea. Immediately to the south of the Djebel 
Riha, among the ruins of Apamea, there are three 
monuments of sculpture that may be mentioned in this 
connection. One is the large slab of relief sculpture 
referred to on page 57, w hich stands near the middle 
of the grand colonnade. The relief represents a partly 



Relief from gr.md ( olonn.ule at Apamea. 
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draped male figure with a staff in his right hand, and with his left hand extended 
toward a large grape-vine which rises from that side and bends over above the head 

of the figure. The head has been totally 
destroved, but the bodv is well modeled. 



Stele ut a Roman centurion at Apamea. 


The start' is unquestionably the thyrsus, 
and this, with the vine, indicates the god 
Dionysos or his Oriental equivalent. 

stel.k. The two other monuments 
of sculpture at Apamea are grave-stebe 
which we extracted from a section of the 
citv wall that was strengthened, at some 
late period, with materials taken from 
the necropolis. Both are stelae of Roman 
soldiers, and both have Latin inscrip- 
tions. The first is the monument of a 


centurion, erected by his fellow-officers who were his heirs. The 
centurion is represented in relief in the middle of the space above 
the inscription. The figure, which is rather crudely wrought, 
is clad in the garb of a Roman soldier, with the military cloak 
flung back over the left shoulder. In one hand he held a sword, 
the scabbard of which hangs at his side; the other hand appears 
to have been upon the hilt of a dagger in his belt. 

The other stele is that of a cavalryman. The lower two thirds 
of the slab are denoted to the inscription, which is in Latin, and the 
surface upon which the inscription is written is sunken a little 
below the outer edge, w hich forms a sort of frame. The upper 
third bears the low relief of a horseman. Here again the ground 
is sunken, and the frame extends not only around the four sides of 
the relief space, but is carried across the upper angles, leaving a 
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Stele of a tnvalrvman at 
Apamea. 


small plain triangular panel on either side of the relief. The relief itself is not well 


executed, and the drawing is far from good, but the subject portrayed is quite plain 

a soldier in armor mounted upon his horse and carrying a spear. 

Neither of these steke is dated, but, judging from the character of the carving, they 
can hardly be earlier than the third century. 


Homs. It will not be out of place to mention here a monument of sculpture in 
Homs which has a wide reputation among the natives and which is mentioned bv 
some of the early Arabic geographers. I refer to the famous charmed stone which 
defends the city from scorpions and has such marvelous powers that people touching 
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it arc rendered immune from the poison of the scorpion, and elav laid upon it and car- 
ried to the wound of a person who has been bitten will cure the bite. 


This marvelous stone, which is sup- 
posed to bear a carved representation of 
a scorpion, forms a fountain near the 
bazaar of the town of Homs, and is ap- 
parently nothing more than an ancient 
sarcophagus adorned with a large disk 
and garlands draped at either side, which, 
at a distance, gives a suggestion of the 
body and claws of a scorpion. 



v. 

Carved sarcophagus at Homs. 


MOSAICS 


A |^HE art of mosaic decoration seems to have been commonly practised in Northern 
Central Syria, at least during the Christian period. We found fragments of 
mosaic pavements in a number of churches and baptisteries, and a well-preserved 
mosaic floor in one of the public baths. It is impossible to determine from the 
present condition of the ruins whether mosaic was applied to wall surfaces, but it 
seems most likely that it was not. 


Khirbit Hass. Remains of an interesting mosaic were found in the ruined church 


of Khirbit Ilass. The fall of the columns, arch 



Mosaic in church at Khirbit I law 


es, and clearstory walls of the church 
has not only buried the pavement, 
but seems to have broken and de- 
stroyed it. By removing a few 
blocks of stone just in front of the 
apse, I was able to And sufficient 
remains of the pavement of that part 
of the church to determine the sub- 
ject of that portion of the mosaic 
and to discover a few facts regard- 
ing the method of decoration and 
the technique. As in many of the 
Roman and Bvzantine mosaics, this 
pavement seems to have been 
divided up into square and oblong 
panels, separated bv bands of orna- 
mental design which were usually 
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treated in meander or interlaced patterns. In front of the apse was a long panel 
adorned with four peacocks standing in pairs, back to back, with their drooping tails 

crossed. Above the heads of the 
birds, and between them, were 
scroll designs of flowering vines. 
The space occupied by the peacocks 
is 4 m. long and .60 m. wide ; it was 
framed in rich borders of interlaces 
and meanders. The whole design 
was executed in small cubes laid 
with great precision in a bedding 
of cement; there are no traces of 
concrete. The colors of the mosaic 
are soft and artistically blended ; 
reds and yellows predominate, but 
the shaded portions of the meanders tire carried out in very deep browns, the figures 
of the peacocks are outlined in dark red, their tails are picked out in yellow and blue, 
while the vine pattern is wrought in green and red. The interlacing bands of the 
borders are striped in shaded colors, and the meanders are drawn and shaded so as to 
give the effect of perspective so common in Pompeian mosaics. I covered the mosaic 
very carefully after making a photograph of it, but the growth of weeds about it, I fear, 
must complete its destruction before long. 

Midjleyya. The basilieal church at Midjlcyya also had a mosaic pavement, but 
the accumulation of debris is even more difficult to remove than at Khirbit Hass. I 
succeeded in removing a number of fallen blocks near the column bases of the north 
aisle, and thereby disclosed a well-preserved pattern of mosaic work which was quite 
different in style from that at Khirbit Hass. The portion of the pavement uncovered 
was that between two columns near the north doorway and a small space near by in 
the central aisle. Here there was a ground of white in which patterns of blue and 
red were traced in diamonds, squares, and other geometrical figures. The work was 
well executed in small cubes of regular size and form. 

Remains of mosaic, consisting only of occasional cubes of colored marble, were 
found in the churches of Dar Kita, Khirbit Tezin, Bakirha, Der Seta, Bankusa, and 
Dehcs in the Djebel Barisha, and in those of il-Barah, Serdjilla, and Ruweha in the 
Djebel Riha, besides those described above. 

Serdjilla. mosaic I’.wiaiknt, 473 ,\.i>. I he largest and best-preserved mosaic 
pavement was found in the main apartment of the public bath 1 at Serdjilla. The bath 

'Cl. ISutler and l’rentK.e. A Mo-.au I’a\ ui.uit and 1 hm ription, Rx\ m.- Art.heologiipu;. kjoi. 1 1 . pp. 62-76. 
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itself was published by M. de Vogue, and is republished here on page 165; but the 
mosaic, at the time of M. de Vogue's visit, lay buried beneath an accumulation of soil 
and debris from 50 to 60 cm. deep. After a portion of this was removed, a complete 
pavement in mosaic was disclosed, broken only at one small place by the fall of one 
of the columns that supported the interior gallery of the apartment. The other col- 
umns of the gallery had also fallen, but without apparent injury to the mosaic. 



Mosaic in hath at Senljilut. 


The pavement measures 8 x 15 m., taking it for granted that the entire apartment 
was paved. The longer axis of the room runs east and west. A little to the east of 
the center of the space between the colonnade and the further or east wall is a circu- 
lar band, executed in concentric rings. The concentric rings have not the flat 
appearance which the drawing ’would indicate; the two bands between the outer and 
inmost bands are shaded from their outer edges, where they are a dark red, to white 
where they join the black line. The shading gives a rounded effect, which is height- 
ened by the four elliptical disks at the cardinal points. The whole is suggestive of a 
conventionalized wreath bound at four points, of black, red, and white, inclosing a 
long inscription in (ireek, wrought in black and white mosaic. The inscription is to 
be read from the west, as one enters from the door beneath the gallery. Next to 
the wall runs a double border 1.05 m. wide. The oblong field within this border 
and around the central circle is filled with spirited compositions of wild beasts, exe- 
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cuted in colors on a white ground, The two groups which occupy the eastern 
angles of the held are separated by a pomegranate-tree, the stem ot which rises at 
the edge of the border, and whose leafv branches, loaded with fruit, spread out along 
the eastern side of the circle. The stem of the tree is only outlined in black ; but the 
leaves are represented in solid black, while the fruit appears in pink with a white spot 
at one side. Beneath the branches of this tree, in the northeast angle of the pave- 
ment, a tiger is seen leaping upon a gazelle. The line of action of the group, it will 
be seen, is not parallel to either side of the border, but runs diagonally across the 
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angle. The figures are completely outlined in black and filled in with colors intended 
to represent nature. The tiger is executed in alternating stripes of black and orange 
shading to buff, the gazelle in soft shades of brown and gray, the color of the marble 
cubes decreasing in intensity from the back down the side, so as to give an effect of 
rotundity to the figures. The horns of the gazelle are plain black, and the eyes and 
nostrils of both beasts are strongly outlined in the same color. 

The group on the opposite side of the tree represents a wild ass being devoured 
by a lion. This design is disposed upon a line parallel to the south wall of the room, 
and was apparently meant to be seen on entering from the adjoining apartment. 
The ass, which has been thrown upon its back, is treated in brown, while the figure 
of the lion, crouching above its prey, is represented in dark red. Here again an 
effect of roundness is secured by degrees of shading and bv disposing the cubes in 
concentric curves. The eves and nostrils of the animals are a vain accentuated bv 
black outline. Conventionalized wavv lines of red upon the shoulder of the ass indi- 
cate the blood flowing from wounds made by the teeth and claws of the lion. These 
lines are repeated below the animal where the blood lies upon the ground. 

Opposite the other quadrant of the circle, on the south side, is a bear, running at 
full speed, apparently in pursuit of its prey; the color of this figure is a bluish gray, 
black being used in outline and for the eye and nostril. Below the bear a sugges- 
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tion of landscape is given in a rook of slate color. In the position corresponding to 
this, on the north side, is another gray animal, with spots of a darker shade of the 
same color, and a brush at the end ot its tail. This may have been intended for a 
leopard, though the tail would indicate a lion of some sort. The animal is repre- 
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scnted as leaping forward after a deer, the hinder parts of which we were able to see, 
though we did not uncover the whole figure: these parts are not shown in the 
drawing. 

Between the two designs last described, on the west side of the circle, are two 
large birds, one of the stork family, the other a long-legged aquatic bird, somewhat 
like a crane. T he former is executed in black and white, the latter in white, pink, and 
green. 1 his completes the design of the field so far as we uncovered it. 

I he border is divided into two distinct bands, separated from each other and from 
the field by narrow bands of white. The innermost band is .80 m. wide, that next 
the wall .42 m. wide. The former is composed of a running design representing a 
reed-like plant, with stalk, sheath, and flowing leaf, which the artist has convention- 
alized by twisting the stem in alternating curves. The spaces between the leaves arc- 
filled with small figures, such as birds, fruits, or simple disks. There is little black in 
this border, the portions represented in black in the accompanying drawing being, in 
reality, of a very dark brown. The leaves are shaded in colors ranging from deep 
red through orange to pale yellow or white. The shading gives depth and rotundity 
to these patterns, as it does to the animal figures, and the curved lines in the setting 
of the mosaic enhance the flowing effect. The outer band of the border is a simple 
pattern of oblique squares in plain black and white, its severe plainness lending a 
pleasing contrast to the flamboyant design of the inner band of ornament. 

The style of this pavement is rather different from that of any known mosaic, even 
of those which have been dated approximately in the same epoch. The purely 
secular character of its subject takes it out of that large class of religious mosaics 
which date from the end of the fourth century to the close of the Byzantine period, 
and places it in a comparatively small class. \\ e have here the advantage of a 
definite date given in the inscription, 1 473 .\.o. The great mosaic from near Tyre 2 
is probably to be dated one hundred years later, although some eminent archaeolo- 


gists believe it to be much older. Its decorative, interlacing borders are totallv dis- 
similar; but the designs include animal figures, though these are treated in a verv 
different spirit from that of the mosaic of Serdjilla. In the main body of the mosaic 
from Tyre the animal groups represent the scenes of the chase ; but the figures are- 
very small and form part of an elaborate arabesque design, being inwrought with 
flowing patterns of leaves and flowers. The figure of a bear, and a group repre- 
senting a deer attacked by a leopard, are miniature reproductions of the animals 


in the Serdjilla mosaic, while the figures in pairs, in the spaces between the columns 
of the r> re mosaic, present similar attitudes; but these designs, being minor inde- 
pendent portions of a large scheme of arabesque decoration, can scarcely be com- 
pared with the Serdjilla groups, which may be taken as parts of one broad unified 
scene. I here are here no real div isions between the groups, the tree and the rocks 
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tending to bind the various scenes into one great picture, the action of which is con- 
tinuous about the whole perimeter of the circle. 

The designs are inspired with ancient traditions that maybe traced all through the 
history of classic and ancient Oriental art, and it is only the treatment that assigns 
them to the period of the transition. The spirited action, the skilful use of color, the 
fineness of technique, are not inferior to those of mosaics of the imperial epoch ; only 
the outlining in black of each figure and even of the minor details bespeaks the late- 
ness of the design. 


WALL-PAINTING 

T IIK subject of wall-painting presupposes one of two things: either that the interior 
surfaces of the stones which composed the walls were made smooth to receive 
painted decoration, or that the walls were plastered within. The remains of painting 
are extremely scant in all this region, owing to the fact that the walls have been ex- 
posed to the elements for centuries; but I found sufficient evidence to establish the 
fact that paint was applied to both kinds of surfaces — the smoothed stone and the 
plaster patina. The great majority of interior wall surfaces in the ruined buildings 
of this country are rough ; in many cases one may see that they were intentionally 
roughened by a scratching-tool which has left in many places a network of incised 
lines. It would seem that plaster was commonly applied to the interior walls of 
buildings of all kinds ; but this plaster, in the small number of preserved examples, is 
not of the thick kind found in Pompeii and in other ancient ruins, but is a thin coating 
of hard cement of very fine grain, which is still almost indestructible where it has 
been protected from water. There is a little house at Bamukka (see page 79) 
which has a number of cupboards and closets in the thickness of its walls. I hese 
little recesses are provided with narrow molded ledges which project at the bottom. 
On the under sides of these ledges, which are protected from the rain, we found a good 
coat of plaster colored a deep red. In the lower stories of the tower at Kasr il-Benat, 
described on page 156, where the wall surfaces of the narrow compartments are pro- 
tected from the driving rain bv the height of the walls, I found a similar plaster coat- 
ing colored yellow and ornamented with crosses within circles painted in deep green. 
The painted plaster linings of the great underground chambers at il-Mgharah have 
been described on page 82. The methods employed here are exactly similar to 
those described above which were applied to the walls of houses. A number 
of partly built and partly excavated tombs in the region preserve bits of plaster 
upon their walls, often crudely decorated with painted designs of the grape-vine and 
other symbols. The vaulted dromos of a tomb on the eastern outskirts of Midjleyya 
is lined throughout with plaster and painted ; but a fire, built by some wandering 
natives in one angle of the wall, has obliterated most of the decoration. A section ot a 
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deep cyma molding, however, shows a fine bit of painting, which seems to ha\e been 
a continuous design of aquatic birds and plants, the best preserved of which is a duck, 
painted in bright yellow and deep reds, surrounded with reeds. A small section of the 
lunette at the end of the vault shows a flower pattern in greens and yellows. A rock- 
hewn tomb at Hammam id-Djedj, near Shnan, preserves a variety of painted designs, 
most of which are symbolic. It contains, however, two subjects which I believe to have 
been portraits. They are busts, of nearly life-size, showing the head and shoulders, 
which were painted in green and white stripes, as if to represent a colored tunic which 
was cut close to the neck ; the faces in both instances have been scraped off. The 
symbolical subjects include crosses and the ± within circular bands of painted orna- 
ment in green and yellow, flanked by peacocks in green, the fish in green and white, 
and a design which stronglv resembles a representation of the seven-branched candle- 
stick. This design was not found anywhere in the carving of the region, and it was 
not found elsewhere in the painted ornament; but a seal-ring, found somewhere in the 
immediate neighborhood, bears an unmistakable intaglio of the famous relic of the 
temple at Jerusalem which the Emperor I itus carried to Rome. This painted design 
is conventionally treated in green and red. 



CHAPTER VIII 


ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE OF THE 
DJEBEL IL-HASS AND THE DJEBEL SHBET 

I F one travels eastward from the lower portions of the Djebel Barisha about fifty 
miles, across the monotonous, gently rolling plain, he will come to two groups of 
hills as different in formation and character from the mountains he has left in the 
west as if they were in a totally different part of the world. The hills rise at a regu- 
lar angle from the barren plain to form two broad plateaus : that farther west is of 
oblong shape, as may be seen from the map, and is known as the Djebel il-Hass; 
the other is approximately circular and is called the Djebel Shbet. In place of the 
rugged and uneven crags of pale-gray limestone that make up the picturesque masses 
of the mountains of the west, he will find smooth slopes and flat surfaces, strewn 
with broken fragments of black stone. These hills are a part of the long, narrow 
lava formation that may be traced southward through the plain, by Andarin and 
Selemiyeh, to Homs, and then again through the flat lands east and south of Damas- 
cus, by Dmer, il-Hidjaneh, and Harran il-‘Awamid, to the conical volcanic mountains 
of the Hauran. We hear of these groups of hills from the Arabic geographers of the 
middle ages. The Djebel il- 1 lass is now only sparsely settled, and the Djebel Shbet 
is barren and deserted, the resort of Bedawin tribes who frequently visit Djubb Zebed 
to draw water from the ancient well. 


I 

ARCHITECTURE 

I T would be difficult to find a better illustration of the influence of native material 
upon architecture than that afforded by the ruined buildings of this region. The 
dates of the buildings here correspond with those of the later buildings in the lime- 
stone districts of Northern Syria, for they extend from the fourth to the seventh cen- 
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tury ; but the method of construction is totally different, and this produced not only a 
separate school, but a different style of architecture from that which was flourishing 
only lift v miles to the westward at the same time. 

Construction, d'here is probably no stone that has e\er been used for building 
purposes which is more difficult to quarry, to cut and dress than black basalt ; yet here 
it was the only material at hand, and the only one employed. Architects scarcely 
attempted to build walls of dry quadrated stonework; we found less than half a 
dozen buildings constructed in that manner in the whole region. 1 he stone breaks 
naturally into wedge shapes, like the silex of which the Romans often made their 
opus rcticulatum, and these builders inyented a kind of stonework which was not 
unlike the old Roman method in principle, though there is no superficial resemblance. 
Stones of wedge shape were used, much larger than those employed in reticulated 
work, the rectangular surface ayeraging .25 m. square, though it was often larger 
and oblong in shape; these were laid in horizontal courses. The walls were double- 
faced, the wedges being set in mortar and the interstices being filled with broken 
stone. Dressed stone was employed for bonding at the angles, for doorways and 
windows, and sometimes in foundation courses. Almost all of the openings were 
arched. The arches were not usually built of dressed youssoirs, but of rough wedges 
set in mortar, with only the outer faces cut to smooth trapezoids. The arches, like the 
walls, were double-faced. Many of the doorways had lintels of cut stone below a 
relieying-arch ; some of these lintels w ere of large size, that of the north gate of the 
city of khanasir measuring 4. 10 m. in length and .93 m by .70 m. square on the end, 

showing the possibilities of this obdurate 
material when there were funds and labor 
to be expended upon it. Colonnades 
were, of course, built of cut stone, and the 
shafts and capitals of the large columns 
of churches and of the smaller columns 
of priyate houses are found in abundance, 
although piers built up like sections of 
wall were substituted for columns in 
many of the larger buildings. Owing to 

One half of two-piece lintel showing dovetail joint at Khanasir. _ ^ 1 ‘ ‘ 

the difficulty of obtaining long blocks of 
this stone for lintels, the builders frequently resorted to the expedient of joining two 
pieces together by means of a doyetailed joint. Numerous specimens of this kind were 
found. In the w r alls of the less important buildings — the majority of buildings, in fact 
— clay was substituted for mortar. Construction of this kind was bound to disinte- 
grate rapidly, and, for this reason, the sites of the great cities of Khanasir and Zrbed, 
which coyered many acres in extent, are to-day marked by mounds formed by fallen 
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w alls covered by the sand that has drifted in from the desert ; for the tow ns in these 
hills were built for the most part at the base of the slopes, on the level of the plain. In 
all of them very little is to be seen above the soil, owing- to the use of clay and a poor 
quality of mortar. The details may be studied from a few small monuments almost 
intact because they were built of cut stone, from a few fragments of wall w hich were 
better built than the rest, and from pieces of columns and bits of decoration that have 
not been buried in the drifting sand. 

Ornament. The hardness of the material in which thev were executed prevented 
a high development of decorative details. The carving is all of the flat, superficial 
character already seen in the black-stone doors w hich were imported into the moun- 
tains of the west. Architraves are seldom molded, windows and doorwavs never. 
Lintels are adorned with flat designs in running patterns, or disks of simple composi- 
tion. Capitals have either perfectly plain curved surfaces or are ornamented with 
crudely carved ornament in low r relief. The remains of decorative details in the ruins 
of this immediate vicinity are too scant for the illustration of the style of ornament 
peculiar to the black-stone country of the north ; but in the town of Selemiyeh, 65 
miles to the southwest, in this same lava belt, there are numerous examples of details 
in the same style as that of 
the few remains of the Dje- 
bel il-Hass and the Djebel 
Shbet. Selemiyeh is a large 
modern town built for the 
most part out of the ruins 
of an ancient city. There 
are fragments here of build- 
ings in classic style, built of 
imported materials such as 
limestone and marble ; but 
the remains of Christian 
architecture are invariably 
in black basalt. The walls 
of the Arabic castle in the 
center of the town, and the 
walls and courtyards of most 
of the houses, are full of 
fragments of architectural details belonging to the Christian period. There are no 
ancient buildings standing, e\ en in part; thev were probablv built in the unstable 
manner of the buildings of the Djebel il-IIass; but the fragments referred to abo\e 
will ser\ e to illustrate the ornament of this black-stone region of the north. 



Entrance tower ol Arabic cattle at Selemiveh. from the south, showing ancient 

fragments. 
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Four capitals standing in a row in a courtyard of a modern house are typical 
examples of the orders as employed in this country. The first (Fig. 105) is a very 
correct reproduction of a Doric capital; the second 
(Fig. 106) is a debased and crude treatment of the Ionic 
order, consisting of an abacus with a beveled molding 
at the bottom, and two large round billets below the 
abacus, the circular ends of which are carved with a 
shallow groove describing a spiral. These two quasi-volutes are not connected, the space 
between them being perfectly plain. Another member is introduced below the volutes 
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in the form of a heavy 
stroys all resemblance to 
capital might have had. 
(Figs. 107 and 108) are 
cones with square abaci, 
with very flat leaves 
below the an vie of the 



torus molding, which de- 
the Ionic order that the 
The other two capitals 
steep inverted truncated 
The first is ornamented 
which curve slightly out 
abacus, and a cross in 
At the bottom of the cap is a double bead. 



Fiy. 107. 

relief within a circle made by a thin torus. 

In the second example the surface of the bell is decorated with leaves, of different shape 
from the above, which do not spread out beneath the angles of the abacus. The fiat 
surface is ornamented with a cross of equal arms, with a boss on either side above the 
arms. I he double bead below is like that in Fig. 107. It will be seen from these 
specimens how meagerly the carvers of black stone in the fifth and sixth centuries 
copied the forms of the classic orders, although only three centuries had passed since 
exquisite classic details were executed in this very material in the Ilauran. 

The ornament of doorways was variously treated. Selemiyeh affords an example 
of a carved and inscribed lintel set upon jambs which were divided into square panels 

carved with diaperwork in beautiful and 
intricate designs, though very flatly exe- 
cutecl. I he inscription, 1 with letters in 
relief, forms a part of the decoration of 
the lintel; it is dated 604 A.n. But the 
characteristic ornament for portals in 
these regions was the simple grape-vine 
pattern. Fragments of lintels and jambs 



.Lintel and part-, of jamb-, of a doorway at Selemiyeh. 


are found in countless numbers built into the walls of various buildings in the town of 
Selemiyeh. It is worthy of mention at the outset that the grape-vine was not found in 
the ornament of the buildings of the west in more than a dozen instances, e.g., at 
Bshindelinteh, in the Djebel il-ATi, in the moldings of a large doorway, probably of 
early date, and in the portal of the Church of St. Sergius, at Dar Kita, which is dated 

1 I ’a it III. him . 2X7. 
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537 a.d. It might also be mentioned that it is very common in the early pagan orna- 
ment of the Hauran (see page 17). This grape-vine pattern was used for long bands 
or friezes, usually between two narrow bands or moldings that are plain, or carved with 
chains, beads, waves, or spirals. The 
stem of the vine springs at the bottom 

of the iambs from a tall amphora, t -■ . 

1 , , ■' v.y. - I*-* '**£&*&.* 

and runs up the jambs and across .• 

the lintel in wave-like curves. *; 

W ithin the curves are represented *&*££**.. & *J 

alternately a leaf and a cluster of ' v-_ 

grapes, or grapes alone. The de- . <*.L— 

• c .1 r ■ r j , Fragment of grape-v ine ornament at Selemivch. 

picting of the fruit varies from a flat . 0 0 1 

triangle in relief with intersecting oblique lines, to a tiiangle made up of little half- 
spheres set close together. Besides the grape-vine ornament, we find interlacing fillets 
with rosettes and crosses, and in many instances a square panel at the top of the jamb, 
carved with diaperwork, or with a little arch supported upon columns, which may have 
been the symbol of the church, as may be seen in the lower right-hand corner of the 
photograph of the castle at Selemiyeh. It is a peculiarity of many of the inscriptions 
of this region, in both Greek and Syriac, that the letters are carved in relief and are 
employed as an effective means of surface decoration. 


Fragment of grape-vine ornament at Selemivch. 


Zebed. tomb, 337 a.d. One of the oldest dated monuments which we found in 
this basalt reuion was a tomb on the hillside above Zebed. It is of the elevated sar- 





Tomb on hillside above /ebed 


cophagus type which we have seen in 
the west, and is built of large quadrated 
blocks of dressed basalt. The pedestal 
is well proportioned, and consists of two 
steps upon which is set a cubical struc- 
ture with simple splay-face moldings at 
the top and bottom. The upper molding 
bears an inscription 1 which gives the date 
337 a.d. The sarcophagus, which was 
probably not the only one on the top of 
the pedestal, has been ruthlessly damaged 
bv the Arabs, who have hacked away its 
sides to crescent form. In the illustration 
may be seen the low mounds which mark 
the site of the citv, with the tents of our 
camp in the midst, and, above the tents, 


Dart III, iioc. 33b. 
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a small, dark object which is the Hast Church of Zebed, which will be described later. 
To the right of the tomb a minute object on the top of the hill in the distance is a tomb 
like the one just described. The crude symbols scratched upon the pedestal of the 
tomb are the tribal marks of the Arabs, w hich are found wherever there are Bedawin. 

Kasr Zebed, 326 a.d. Following' the uadi at the bottom of the valley that opens 
to the south of Zebed and cuts into the oval plateau of the Djebel Shbet, up to I)jubb 

Zebed, at the head of the vallev, and then 
mounting to the top of the plateau, one 
comes upon a heap of ruins called Fast' 
Zebed. These ruins present a confused 
mass, impossible to measure accurately 
without removing some of the debris. 
The general outlines show a large build- 
ing of crudely cut stone, divided into 
three compartments, each spanned by a 
broad arch which supported long, narrow- 
slabs of basalt that formed the floor of 
the story above. From the great quantity of fallen material, it would appear that this 
structure was of more than ordinary height, of three or more stories. Crouped about 
this central building are a number of smaller structures, poorly built and in complete 
ruins. One of these had an apse toward the east, the piers and arch of which were built 
of cut stone. It has fallen down ; the illustration represents the cap of one of its piers. 
About this group of 
buildings was a rectan- 
gular wall. The jambs 
of two small gateways 
on the north side are 
still in situ ; their fallen 
lintels bear (meek in- 
scriptions, 1 which give 
the date 326 A.D. 

Khanasir. tomb. 

The only other building 
in cut stone that has 
been preserved in this 
region is a tomb at 
Khanasir. It is an 

1 I ’art HI. itiM.v 33S, 339* 
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oblong structure, with its entrance at one end. It was originally roofed with stone 
slabs supported upon arches, but these have fallen in, filling the tomb with debris. Its 
only interesting feature is the entrance, which consists of a rectangular doorway, now 
buried up to the lintel, which has a symbolic disk and a Greek inscription, 1 and a well- 
built relieving-arch above. 

city gatks. The ancient wall of the citv of Khanasir was built of rough, wedge- 
shaped stones set in clay, and has entirely disintegrated. Fragments of cut-stone 
piers, and moldings with inscriptions upon them, are found near the gates of the city. 

north gatk, 604, 5 a. i). At the north gate we found the huge lintel mentioned 
above, lying face down and partly buried. Having turned it over with the utmost 
difficulty, we found it ornamented with a single torus molding divided into sections by 
double bands, each separate section being adorned with flat carving in various pat- 
terns. The rest of the surface is flat, its ornamentation consisting of a long inscrip- 
tion 2 in large letters in relief, the lines being divided by raised bands. There are four 
lines of letters, one above the torus molding and three below it ; the two lower lines 
have a large cross in the center. This inscription gives the date 604 5 of our era. 

CITADEL, 495 A.D. At the southwestern extremity of the city' rises a conical hill upon 
which was its citadel. This was fortified bv a double wall. The lower portions of 
the outer wall were laid in four-squared blocks of considerable size, and the huge lintel 
of the main entrance was ornamented with a large, flat disk and an inscription dated 
495 A.D. 3 This structure is mentioned by Professor Sachau. 4 

Churches. Of the large buildings — basilicas and churches — verv little remains 
in these ruins. The ground plans of six were sufficientlv distinct for us to measure 
them, and their interior arrangement was partly made out from the fallen fragments 
within. Only one church preserves any portion of its walls in an upright position. 
All of the six are of basilical plan, though their interior arrangements differ in certain 
details. 

Zebed. basilica. One of the largest of these buildings is situated at Zebed, upon 
a knoll which raised it a little above the rest of the town. It was surrounded bv a 
high wall inclosing a courtyard over ioo m. square. This wall was strongly built, in 
part, at least, of cut stone ; but the sand has buried it so completelv that it appears now 
as a rectangular mound with a depression in the middle where the ruins of the basilica 
stand. Nothing whatever of the basilica remains above the ground. The outlines of 
its ground plan mav be traced with some difficultv. Its inside measurements are: 
total length to apse 30 m., total width 20 m., or 54 cubits bv 36 cubits, the old pro- 

1 l’.ut III. insc. 321. Part III. in-'C. 319. ! l ’art III, msc. 31S. 4 ReLc in S\ ricn unit Mcsupotamien, |>. 121. 
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portion of 3:2. The apse is 5.77 m. wide and 5.55 m. or 10 cubits deep, so that a 
circle equal in diameter to the apse could be very nearly described within it. 



The central nave is extremely wide, measuring 20 cubits 
on centers ; the side aisles are onlv 8 cubits wide. The 
colonnades consisted of fourteen columns each, with narrow 
intercolumniations onlv 2 m. wide. These undoubtedlv 

j «• 

carried architraves, fragments of which are found in the 
ruins. No capitals could be found, though they are un- 
doubtedly all on the spot, buried in the sand, which is 
overgrown with a coarse desert grass ; but seven of the 
bases, .55 m. in diameter, are still to be seen just protrud- 
ing above the sand. They have a truly classic profile of 
two torus moldings separated by a scotia, and were raised 
upon high cubical blocks. The walls were built in the 
manner described above, and of such poor material that 
they have disintegrated to mere heaps of stones buried in 
mounds of sand. 

At the sixth column from the apse, on the north side, a 
parapet or chancel of stone extended almost entirely across 


the nave. ( )nly the tops of its posts were visible before a trench was dug across its 


eastern face. Five finely carved stone panels were found, held in place by rectangular 


posts, three on the north side of an opening in the center, and two in the south side ; 


but the parapet on the south side of the opening was not carried to the colonnade, for 


at the second post it turned toward the west, and one panel of this longitudinal portion 
is still in situ. The panels are about 1 m. long and .70 m. high, the posts are .35 m. 
square, and the opening in the rail is just 2.35 m. wide ; but the parapet could not 
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originally have been continuous, for the first post on the south side has no socket for 
a panel. The panels and the posts alike are ornamented only on the east side ; the 
posts have well-turned tops of rectangular form, and their faces are carved with two 
narrow sunken panels with semicircular tops. The large panels of the parapet have 
raised frames, and the sunken portions are ornamented with various designs in flat 
relief. The frames of all but one are filled with inscriptions which run across the tops 
and down the sides. Three of these inscriptions are in Greek letters, 1 and one is in 
Syriac letters. 2 One of them says that Rabula made the t/n'ouos, which probably refers 
to the episcopal throne in the apse. But for these inscriptions, which are semi-religious 
in character, I should have been tempted to describe this building as a civil basilica ; 
for it is unlike any of the churches, with its very wide nave and its long rows of columns 
with architraves. From the few details now visible upon the surface — the profile of 
its column bases and its architraves — this seems to be the earliest of the larcre buildings 
in the region. The reasons for this assumption will be particularly evident when the 
other churches are reviewed, one of which is dated 51 1 a.d. We know from the dated 
tomb above the town and the dated lintels at Kasr Zebed that architectural activitv had 
begun here as early as the fourth cen- 
tury, and I do not hesitate to assume 
that this basilica was as early as either 
of those structures. Dr. Littmann also, 
for epigraphical reasons, assigns the 
Syriac inscription to the fourth cen- 
tury. 

EAST church. The Fiast Church on this same site is 
rather more interesting in its ruins than the basilica de- 
scribed above, for considerable portions of its east, south, 
and west walls are still standing. It is, furthermore, 
situated farther out upon the plain, and upon a slight 
slope, so that it has not been buried as deeply as the 
other buildings have been. Its plan is, in general, that of 
the fifth-century churches of the Djebel Barisha, a basil- 
ica with apse and side chambers within a flat east wall. 

Its peculiarities consist in an apse which is more than a 
semicircle in plan (almost 210 degrees), and in its inte- 
rior supports, which were square piers, set up in courses 
of dressed stone, tall, and spaced like columns, and 

wholly unlike the low, heavy piers that carried the broad 

. Fig. 111. Plan and restoration of East 

arches of the churches of Kalb Lauzch and Djuwaniyeh " church at Zebed. 

‘ Part IV, S\r. inses. 22-2 
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(see pages 221 and 229). The church is 28.86 m. long, from west wall to apse, and 
21.64 m - wide; that is to say, 52 cubits by 39 cubits, which gives the proportions of 
the fifth-century churches of the western mountains. The number of piers is five on a 



Part of south wall of East Church at Zebed. 


side. They measure 1.10 m. by .74 m. (2 cubits by 2 feet). The intercolumniations 
are 3.35 m. or 6 cubits wide. The walls were well built in the manner described on 
page 296. The mortar seems to have been more durable than in the majority of these 
monuments. The lower courses are of large cut stones, those above are wedges laid 
end to end, making two faces ; they are smaller and rougher than the foundation 
courses, but are evenly laid with bonding-stones, in every fifth course, spaced by about 
a meter, and with ends projecting and left quite rough, thus forming bosses regularly 
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Interior ot East Church at Zebed, looking east. 
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disposed over the exterior surface. The doorway pieces are of cut stone without mold- 
ings; the windows are large and arched. The faces of the voussoirs are smoothly 
finished, and the wall spaces between the windows are faced with cut stone laid in a 
curious form of bond, long, narrow' pieces alternating with very short ones. In the 
interior, cut stone was used for the piers of the nave, of the apse, and of the arch of the 
south chapel. I he arch of the apse was built of large voussoirs of cut stone, but the 
semi-dome w as a shell of concrete of true Roman construction. It is probable that all 
the apses of this region had similarly constructed semi-domes. The moldings of all 
the piers were right-lined in section — a simple flat band above a chamfer; there was 
no other ornament except upon the lintel of the central western portal, w hich is de- 
scribed under the heading of sculpture on page 308. 

T his church may easily be restored upon paper from the remains as them stand. 
The south wall gives us a clear notion of the arrangement of the lower openings, and 
the clearstory was in all probability similarly designed. 

west church, 512 a.]). The third of the large buildings at Zebed is very similar 
in plan to the foregoing ; but only two of the piers of the nave and a small section of 
the apse are standing. Again we find the curve of the apse 
greater than a semicircle, and a flat east wall, but the pro- 
portions of the nave are changed to the ratio of 3:2, as 
was common in many sixth-century churches of the west. 

The supports of the nave are rectangular piers, like those 
of the Hast Church, but here the)' are w idely spaced, like 
those of the church of Kalb Lauzeh, carrying arches of 
5.77 m. span. There were four arches on either side, or 
one more than in the churches with broad arches in the west. 

Upon the lintel of the front portal of this church was a 
trilingual inscription in ( week, Syriac, and Arabic; it was 
one of the most important inscriptions 1 in the whole region 
and bore the date 51 1 A.n. This was copied by Professor 
Sachau 2 in 1879 1 but no l° n g cr in Zebed, having been 
carried to Aleppo several years ago, where it may still be 
seen in the house of a native. 

Mu'allak. Mirallak is situated at the eastern foot of the Djebel il- 1 lass. It seems 
to have been an extensive town, situated on both sides of a stream which has proba- 
bly been dry for many centuries. Little remains of the town to-dav but mounds 
of sand which cover its fallen walls, the leveled ruins of three churches, and the 
remains of an aqueduct that extends back into the hills. Along the rum// are numerous 



Fig. 112. Plan of \Ve>t Church at 


Pal t III. insc. 336/7. 


2 Ktluartl Sat hau. Rcisc in Svrien und Mcsopotanncn. p. 12G. 
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large cisterns lined with stone and cement, which had openings into the stream so 
that water could be caught at flood-time and be preserved for daily use. The aqueduct 

is a small affair — a narrow conduit carried upon a substructure 
not high at any point. T he three churches are worthy of descrip- 
tion, though only their ground plans are visible, for all were built 
like those at Zebed, and their walls have disintegrated. 

north church. The North Church appears to be the oldest, 
if one may judge from very meager remains. The plan is of the 
type common in the fifth and sixth centuries ; the proportions and 
the unit of measurement, however, are those common in the sixth. 
This unit was the foot of .37 in., according to which the length is 
57 feet, the width 38 feet, the proportion of 3:2. T he central 
nave is 19 feet wide, the apse arch 14 feet 
wide, and the apse chambers 9 by 10 
feet square ; the shafts of the columns were 6 feet high, in two 
sections, and 1 1 2 feet in diameter; the capitals were 1 foot high, 
and there were six intercolumniations of 9 feet each, which 
would make the space between the columns wider than the 
length of the columns, unless there were high bases. Carved 
ornament was wholly wanting; the capitals were perfectly 
plain inverted truncated cones, with slightly curved sides, a 
square abacus, and a narrow astragal. 

south church. The South Church at Miuallak stands 
upon a low knoll surrounded by a rectangular mound which 
marks the line of a wall like that w hich surrounds the basil- 
ica at Zebed. It is the largest of the three churches in this 
place, measuring 27.40 m. by 17.40 m. Its plan is like that 
of the foregoing example, w ith the exception that it had a 
square tower, a little over three meters square, on either side of its western portal. The 
ornament of this church has rather more character than that of the North Church. 
Its capitals, .78 m. square and .62 m. high (Fig. 1 15), are composed of a square abacus 

set upon a cubical block w ith edges chamfered off at an angle 
and brought to a curve which, at the bottom of the capital, coin- 
cided w ith the circle of the shaft, where it is encircled by a narrow 
bead-and-reel molding. Hach capital is ornamented with across 
in flat relief, about which is draped a round fillet describing the 
lines of an inverted miter. This capital may be taken as a proto- 

I’ig. 1 15 Capital in South 

Church at Mu'aiiak. type of the cushion capitals of the Romanesque stele of I in rope 
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Fig. 1 14. Plan of South Church 
at Miralluk. 
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The shaft is 3.75 m. high, .55 m. in diameter at the top and ,67 at the bottom. The 
base is of flat Attic profile and is carried upon a high plinth block. 


WEST church, 606 7 a. i). The West Church is quite small ; its 
plan is of the ordinary type, and its main proportions are as 4 to 3, 
being measured in feet of .37 nr.: length 44 feet, width 33 feet. 

There were five columns in each of the nave arcades. The walls 
are v isible only to the height of a foot above the soil ; they seem to 
have had better mortar in them than that used in the other churches 
on this site. Three fallen doorwavs of cut stone were found, one 
in the west wall and one in either side aisle. There is a Creek 
inscription 1 upon the lintel of the south portal, which gives the date fia 
606 7 a. i). It w ill be noticed that this apse and the other apses in 
Mu'allak are semicircular in plan, departing from the style of the apses in Zebed. 
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O N I A’ two monuments of sculpture were found in this black-stone country of the 
north; but these are of special interest on account of their subject, their execu- 
tion, and the material in which they were made. Both are in low relief and both 
adorned lintels, one of them certainly, the other probably, that of a church. The sub- 
ject in both cases is the Blessed Virgin, holding the infant Christ upon her breast, and 
adored by angels. This subject is of special significance in this region, where several 
inscriptions relating to the Mother of Cod are found, and in comparison with the 
country farther west, where only one example of figure sculpture of a Christian char- 
acter was discovered. 

Khanasir. The cruder example of these sculptures, and that which is presumably 
the older of the two, was found lying near a well at Khanasir. It is a long, thin stone 
broken into three pieces, which were put together when the photograph w as taken. 
The surface is divided into three panels by flat bands which also frame the panels. 
The central member of the triptveh is square and contains, in the flattest kind of relief, 
the mere outlines of the head and shoulders of the Blessed Virgin, with the nimbus 
about the head, and with eyes, eyebrows, nose, and mouth indicated very faintly in 
relief. Lpon her breast one can barely trace the outlines of the head and body of the 
child, w ith features even more faintly indicated than the mother's. The panels on either 

1 l’art III. insc. 332. 
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side contain each the figure of an angel in a nearly horizontal position and in face view, 
with arms extended above the head, and lone;' crescent-shaped wings falling on either 



Sculptured lintel at Khana-ur. 


side of the bodv. The heads of these adoring angels arc provided with the nimbus; 
their features are expressed like those of the other figures ; their arms are simply fiat, 
curved bands with five sharp fingers at the ends ; their wings are indicated in raised 
outlines ; their bodies are executed in almost straight lines with a perfectly Ant surface ; 
their feet are not shown. No attempt is made in any of the figures to indicate drapery 
or rotunditv of form. It would be difficult to imagine a more crude, simple, and 
expressionless representation of this common religious picture. 
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Zebed. A more elaborate and graceful treatment of the same subject, but equally 
fiat in execution, was found upon the lintel of the main western portal of the Hast 

Church at Zebed. Here the triptych scheme 
is abandoned, and the figure of the Virgin occu- 
pies a circle in the center, while the angels fill 
the spaces on either side of it. The bottom of 
the lintel is adorned with a band of grape-vine 
ornament. The stone lies face upward and is 
badlv weathered despite its hardness. In fact, 
it seems to have been intentionally disfigured by the nomads, so that portions of the 
design are traced onlv with difficulty. I he central group, in this case, is composed of 
a seated figure of the Virgin, about .60 m. high; the infant is barely visible upon her 
breast, in an upright position to the right of the center, as in Byzantine mosaics and 
paintings. The tall posts of the throne upon which the \ irgin sits appear on either 
side of the group, with disks at the bottom, in the middle, and at the top, which curves 
slightlv outward; each disk is marked with a cross. Between the sides of the throne 
and the curve of the circle which surrounds the group are two small disks, the one 
attached to the top of the post, the other to the middle of the post, bv a wavy fillet. 
The circle about the group is composed of a thin wreath of leaves, the stems of which 
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Lintel of East Church at Zebed as it lies in the ruins. 


are twisted together at the bottom and 
run into the grape-vine on either side. 
The angels are represented again in a 
horizontal position, but in profile, their 
arms stretched forward and their wings 
raised above their bodies. At either of 
the upper angles of the lintel is a w ell- 
made rosette. Below the angel figures 
runs a narrow bead-and-reel molding 
just above the upper border of the grape- 
vine frieze. The vine describes two wide 
curves on either side of the center, w ith 
two clusters of grapes on the lower side of 
each curve; below is a plain bead molding. 
The grapes are represented by triangles in 
relief, carved with diagonal lines to depict 
the separate grapes. The lintel lies among 
the ruins, across the opening of the cen- 
tral portal in the west wall of the church. 
The south jamb of the portal may be seen 
on the left of the photograph. 



CHAPTER IX 


ARCHITECTURE IN THE DJEBEL HAURAN 


r PHH architecture of the Djebel Hauran offers a most forceful contrast to that of the 
-L mountains of Northern Syria, in plans, principles of construction, and ornamental 
details — in all those things, in fact, that go to make up styles. I he periods of archi- 
tectural development in the two regions partly coincided, that of the Hauran beginning 
a century or more earlier than the other, and not lasting quite so late ; beyond this the 
architecture of the two districts has almost nothing in common, excepting the classic 
stvle that held sway in both during the second century a.d. 

The earliest historic architecture in the Djebel Hauran, unlike that of the north, is, 
with the exception of a single monument, of native, or at least of Oriental, origin. 
This earliest stvle was supplanted during the Empire by the classic style, in which 
Oriental influence is hardly traceable, but which differs in many of its details from the 
classic style of the north. The third century, scarcely represented in the architecture 
of the north, has left many monuments in the Hauran which bear no relation to the 
architecture of the same century at Ba'albek. They are of a unique style, molded 
upon classic lines, yet full of originality and novelty. Again, the Christian architecture 
of the fourth and fifth centuries in the Hauran follows none of the styles which preceded 
it, and has none of the beauty or refinement that characterized both of them, but starts 
out in a practically independent manner. It is simple and virile, strong in its crude- 
ness, but devoid of beauty of proportions or of ornament, and it was destined never to 
develop a complete system of design. But the architecture of the sixth century in the 
Hauran did not experience the high development of that in the north ; there seems to 
have been no “ Renaissance” here corresponding to that which produced the wonder- 
ful shrine of St. Simeon at Rabat Sim'an and the splendid churches that succeeded it 
in other parts of Northern Syria. The sixth-century monuments of the Hauran, in the 
main, followed the style of the fourth and fifth centuries there. The only conspicuous 
innovation seems to have met with little popularity, only two examples of it having 
been discovered: this was the dome, a dome of concrete, which appears to have been 
derived from late classic monuments in the same locality, with certain modifications, 
but not to have been related to the Byzantine domes of the same century. 
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SOURCES AND PERIODS 

T HE sources of the architectural styles of the Ilauran, like those of the styles of 
the north, divide into two general categories, the classic and the Oriental. The 
classic influence was potent while it lasted, but it disappeared almost completely with 
the downfall of paganism. The Oriental sources, while their influence is more marked 
and more generally operative in the architecture of the Hauran, are still as much 
shrouded in mystery as are the Oriental sources of the “ native " elements in the archi- 
tecture of the north. 

The earliest monuments are pre-Roman. In general character and in their details 
they are Oriental, with the exception of the tomb at Suweda, as we have already stated. 
The inscriptions upon them are in Nabatman characters, while some of the letters 
used as masons’ marks belong to the Safaitic script, which was in use among peoples 
of Arabic origin. 1 The plan and superstructure of one of these pre-Roman buildings, 
the great temple 2 of Ba'al Samin at Si‘, with its outer and inner courts, its inmost 
sanctuary, its interior peristyles, and its low recessed portico with flanking towers, 
recall those of ancient Babylonia, Assyria, or Egypt, while the plan and superstructure 
of another great building with similar details, the temple 3 at Suweda, present a perip- 
teros designed upon classic lines, but treated with details almost entirely foreign to the 
classic style. Some of these details in both monuments — -the inverted capital bases 
of the columns, for instance — are as purely Persian as if they had been imported from 
Persepolis; but the capitals of these columns and the architrave above them are not 
Persian, so far as may be discovered from the remains of Persian architecture, nor are 
they Greek. I do not mean that the bases just referred to were necessarily adopted 
from Persian architecture : these bases and those of Persepolis may owe their origin to 
a common and remote ancestor, or the resemblance may be fortuitous ; but these are 
the only details in this earliest architecture of the Hauran for which a counterpart may 
be found in the existing remains of other known styles. The style of these buildings 
is sufficiently unique to deserve a name of its own, and, on account of the inscriptions 
containing NabaUean names found in connection with it, we may call it tentatively the 
Nabataean style. 

The Auranitis or Ilauran was ceded to the kingdom of Herod the Great in 23 A.n., 
and a change in the architectural style of the buildings of the Hauran is found that 
corresponds to this political change. The restorations of the temple at Si‘, executed 
under Herod and his successors, fragments of which have been found, present new 

‘See Part I V, introduction to Safaitic inscriptions. 

- La Syrie Centrale, Pis. 2-4; text, pp. 31-38. 3 La Syrie Centrale, PI. 4; text. p. 39. 



styles of ornament. The origin of this Herodian style is a matter about which practi- 
cally nothing is known. 

Architecture of a purely classic character is represented in the Ilauran in two distinct 
periods of Roman influence, the first flourishing in the second century, during the time 
of the Antonines ; the second coming in the middle of the third century, when the ac- 
cession of an Arab to the imperial throne revived the Roman interest in the land of his 
birth. The styles of these two periods are as distinct as possible, within the limits of 
classic canons : the earlier style is unmistakable from its resemblance to the architec- 
ture of the Antonine emperors throughout the length and breadth of the Roman I em- 
pire ; the later style is peculiar, having an individuality of its own. 

The advent of Christianity, as a temporal power, found little expression in the archi- 
tecture that was designed to accommodate it; yet the basilical churches of this region 
are unique in history, and the domical structures stand by themselves. They are 
apparently the creation of native genius, uninfluenced by the domed construction of 
the Romans or by that of the Byzantine builders. As will be shown in the following 
descriptions, these structures are of the highest interest from the standpoint of con- 
struction ; but their builders seem to have given little thought to appearances, for these 
monuments are plain to the point of ugliness on the exterior, while the interiors are 
bare, dark, and unadorned. 

Before taking up the description of the monuments according to the various periods 
to which the}’ belong, we may examine in general the methods of construction and of 
ornament that were employed in them. 


II 


METHODS OF CONSTRUCTION 


AS has already been related in the introductory chapter of this book, construction in 
A the Djebel I lauran was greatly influenced by the material at hand, which consisted 
solely of black basalt. No other stone was available, and wood seems to have been 
very rare. Nevertheless wood was certainly employed by the pre-Roman builders, 
and this must have been imported, unless there were native forests at that time, which 
were exhausted before the great mass of buildings in the 1 )jebel Ilauran was constructed. 
The Roman temples demanded wood for the construction of their roofs, and this 
material was forthcoming for a number of them; but for others, especiallv the smaller 
structures, a compromise was made by which the classic trabcated style was preserved 
in the outward aspect, and a native form of construction, in which the transverse arch 
was substituted for beams, was employed for the stone roof and its interior supports. 
This combination was employed for most of the structures of the third centurv. W ith 
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the beginning of the Christian period in the fourth century the classic style entirely 
disappears, and the native system of building holds full sway: classic forms of deco- 
ration are systematically avoided, and nothing was introduced to take their place. The 
interior arrangement of buildings is much the same as it had been during the latter 
half of the pagan period ; but when the classic portico, the classic frieze and entablature 
fell into disuse, the facades and outer walls became as plain and uninteresting as the 
walls of fortifications. 


Walls. The architecture of the Hauran offers a large variety in the matter of wall 
construction. The earliest dated monuments were built of quadrated blocks of basalt 
of fair size, perfectlv jointed and finished, and laid dry. In a number of cases the 
finish was so high as to give almost an effect of a polish. A small number of monu- 
ments present well-built walls of masonry in large blocks with rock face and drafted 
edges. Quadrated blocks were employed in all the buildings of certain Roman origin 
down to the third century, when, in many of the buildings which may probably be 
attributed to the time of the Emperor Philip, the Arab, walls of concrete faced with 
ashler were introduced, and mortar was used in some cases for the joints of the quad- 
rated work. 

But it is quite improbable that all the buildings in the Hauran of the first two centuries 
of our era were constructed of cut stone, considering the enormous difficultv of work- 
ing a material as hard 
as basalt. Many of 
them, it is true, are so 
constructed, but these 
are, for the most part, 
temples or other build- 
ings of a monumental 
character that would 
naturally have been 
built in the best style 
of their day. There 
are, however, large 
numbers of structures 
of uncertain date, pri- 
vate houses chiefly, 
whose walls were built 
in a totally different 
manner, w hich may have belonged to the first or second century. These undated 
walls are of three varieties: those built of roughly quadrated blocks laid dry, those 
built of wedge-shaped stones laid end to end in the middle of the wall, forming a 
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regular bond upon both faces of the wall, with interstices filled in with broken stones, 
and those built in the same manner, but with clay or mortar used as a bedding. \\ alls 
of this character, it will be remembered, were common in the black-stone country of 
the north, — the Djebel il-Hass, — but in the Hauran they are much better preserved. 
These walls were perhaps originally covered with some kind of stucco. 

Column and Pier. So long as the trabeatcd style was in vogue in the Hauran, 
the column was as common a detail of architecture here as in any land where the 
classic style obtained. Peripteral temples, prostvle temples, and temples in antis gave 
ample scope for the employment of the column, while the courtyards of some of the 
earlier private houses boasted two-story porticos of basalt. The shafts of these 
columns, though generally not more than .40 m. in diameter, were seldom monolithic. 
All the classic orders were represented, besides the new order that belonged to the 
earliest, or Nabatman, period. But when the classic style had run its course, and an 
arcuated style took its place, the column seems to have disappeared almost completely, 
and a pier of square or rectangular plan, built up of small squared blocks, became the 
common support. The pier had undoubtedly been in use even in the second century 
as an interior support ; but after the beginning of the fourth century its employment 
was almost universal. This pier had not the form of a simple, upright support like 
those which we have seen in the Djebel il-Hass (page 303) ; it was a far more elabo- 
rately designed piece of construction, and its functions were more complex, as we shall 
see in the next section, for in some cases a single pier was carried up two stories and 
received the imposts of no less than five arches at three different levels. 

The Arch. The arch was probably known in the Hauran when the Romans came. 
As early as the second century it had become a rival of the lintel in the buildings 
erected under Roman rule. In a number of cases it invaded the temple porticos and 
was adorned with the ornaments of the architrave and frieze in a broad span above 
the central intercolumniation of the pronaos. Within the temples it was used as a 
transverse support upon which a gabled wall was built to carry the ends of stone slabs 
with which the cella was roofed. But the most important function of the arch in the 
Hauran is to be found in structures of basilical plan. The earliest basilica in this 
region, that of Shakka, is probably to be dated at the end of the second century or 
early in the third. In this building the arch plays a part far more important than in 
the basilicas of the north, where it simply supplied the place of a lintel between two 
columns; for here the whole structure is planned on an arcuated system. It consists 
of a nave divided into central and side aisles by two rows of low square piers. These 
piers support, first, a series of great transverse arches which span the wide central aisle ; 
secondly, a set of longitudinal arches of narrow span and about half as high as the 
transxerse arches; and, thirdly, two transverse arches, one above the other, one of 
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which spans the side aisle, and the other the triforium gallery above it. The crown 
of the upper arch reaches to the crown level of the great arch. The arrangement is 
thus, in fact, a succession of transverse walls, each pierced by five arches and connected 
by longitudinal arches at the level of the gallery. From one of these walls to the other 
were laid the stone slabs which formed the flat roof of the basilica. 

In the domestic architecture of all periods in the Hauran, the transverse arch was 
the main support of intermediate floors and of the roofs of all private houses, and, in 
fact, all kinds of buildings excepting temples had flat roofs of stone. The arch was 
never employed above doorways except in a few instances where it serves to discharge 
the load above a broad lintel. 

Vault and Dome. Vaulting was introduced into the Hauran at a comparatively 
late date. I he cross-vault of cut stone was hardly known at all outside of Philippopolis, 
but domes and vaults of concrete seem to have been common after the middle of the 
third century. It is possible that two of the buildings of earlier date may have had 
domes of concrete, but there is not proof of it (see page 370). When the Kmperor 
Philip built the city which bore his name, — the modern Shehba, — he seems to have 
brought many ideas from Rome, and among them the vault and dome of concrete, 
which were employed to cover the oblong and circular chambers of his great baths and 
other structures. No other barrel vaults besides these are known to have existed in 
the Hauran, but domes were quite common. When applied to a square plan, these 
were not suspended upon pendentives, but were set upon a ring formed at the top of 
the rectangular walls by laying flat pieces of stone across the angles. In the same 
manner were built the Christian domes which were applied to octagonal substructures ; 
only one of these has been preserved, and it is very interesting to notice that a cross- 
section of it shows neither the semicircle of the Roman dome nor the ellipse, with 
major axis horizontal, of Hagia Sophia, but an ellipse with its major axis vertical, like 
the mud kubbch of the most ancient as well as the most modern villages in the plains of 
Northern Syria and Mesopotamia. All of the domes shown in M. de Vogue's resto- 
rations are of semicircular section, but, in view of the single preserved example, I am 
inclined to believe that all of these domes had the form of an erect ellipse, because 
this form requires no centering. Semi-domes of concrete were employed for apsidal 
constructions in the late classic and Christian periods. 

Corbeling. Of the minor details of construction none is more important than the 
corbel courses which projected from walls at anv level where horizontal slabs of stone 
were to be supported, whether for roofs or intermediate floors. They consist usuallv 
of two courses, the upper course projecting beyond the lower, and thus providing a 
securer impost for the ends of the slabs. They are svstematicallv used above the 
great transverse arches of basilicas and other structures, extending on both sides and 
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formin'’', in section, a T with the arch wall to receive the ends of two sets of slabs. In 
the square chambers of private houses which are spanned by a transverse arch, these 
corbel courses, projecting from the side walls and upon both sides of the arch wall, 
leave verv little space to be bridged bv the slabs, which were necessarily the most ex- 
pensive part of the building' material. 


Ill 

ORNAMENT 


r J^HH characteristics of a stvle are, of course, best studied in its ornamental details 
1 The architecture of the first four centuries in the Hauran, beginning with the first 
centurv n.c., affords a rich variety of ornament. 

The Orders. The earliest columns and architraves of the Hauran, those which 
belong to the stvle that I have called Nabatwan, present a practically new order, w ith 
inverted foliate capitals for bases, unfluted shafts without entasis, and capitals that 
have onlv the faintest resemblance to the Corinthian order. These capitals are 
nothing, in fact, but the square, convex capitals of the rock-hewn facades of the 
Nabatman tombs found by Mr. Charles M. Doughty 1 at Beyt Akhriymat, in central 
Arabia, clothed with a single row of long leaves (not acanthus), and embellished w ith 
busts upon their faces. The architraves have little in common w ith those of classic 
architecture, or of anv other stvle excepting that of these same tombs, though they are 
far richer in ornament than those crude carvings, w hich were executed in a soft and 
friable rock. During the classic period the full gamut of the orders was run, begin- 
ning with a pre-Roman form of Doric without bases, having a plain architrave, tri- 
glyphs in the frieze, and an overhanging cymatium in the cornice, all far more Creek 
than anything preserved in Rome. Under the Antonines the Corinthian order pre- 
dominated, although the Composite met with some favor. Roth orders w ere employed 
in their most ornate forms, yet with firmness and dignity. 1 he elaborate cornice w ith 
consoles, which usually accompanies these orders, seems not to have been used. 1 he 
Ionic order came late, and then in a somew hat debased form, under the Emperor Philip. 
At the same time an ungainly capital was introduced, in the form of a square block 
w ith sides molded in the profile of a Doric capital. Columns and architraves were 
verv rare in the Christian period. 

Moldings. I he pre-Roman architecture of the Hauran presents moldings of at 
least three different periods. Those of the earliest historic monument in the Hauran 
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• — the tomb of Hamrath at Suweda — are purely classic in profile ; those which would 
seem to represent the next period exhibit a curious mixture of classic and Oriental 
profiles. In some of them the classic influence holds its ow n, while in others the ( )rien- 
tal elements predominate. T he moldings of the third period, dating from the end of 
the first century, since examples have been found with inscriptions of Agrippa II upon 
them, are devoid of classie elements. A recessed succession of cavettos, w ith occa- 
sional splay faces, reeds, and narrow torus moldings, seems to have been the favorite 
combination for these profiles, while the ovolo, the evraa recta, and the cyma reversa 
of the classic style are entirely wanting. In the earlier Roman period the Oriental 
profiles disappeared almost entirely, and classic moldings are universallv cmploved in 
their completeness, as we find them in the purelv Roman imperial architecture of 
Ba'albek, w hile the later period of Roman influence — the third century — is character- 
ized by somewhat simpler moldings, and by the introduction of original profiles which 
are, perhaps, more (meek than Roman, with free curves in place of those which may 
be struck with the compass. The moldings of Christian buildings in the llauranare 
scant, and generally poor in design and weak in profile. In the earliest structures of 
the Christian period, the splay face, almost unknown to the Greeks and Romans, is 
practically the only form of molding, but in the sixth century we find a few profiles 
which are debased copies of the later Roman styles. 



Carving. I he carving of these molded surfaces is even more characteristic of the 
different periods than their profiles. In the early classic monument at Suweda the 
moldings are naturally uncarved, as the order employed is the Doric; but when Ori- 
ental profiles were mingled with the classic. Oriental designs were also introduced into 
the carving of the molded surfaces. The cvma recta 
and the cyma reversa were usually uncarved ; but 
the ovolo was treated with the classic egg and dart, 
while the bead molding was often converted into a 
bead and reel. But in the same set of moldings 
with these Greek designs we find the bizarre carv- 
ings of the Nabataxin style — the scantily leaved vine 
patterns, the curious geometrical figures, and the rope 
design, which are used exclusively in the later mold- 
ings. In this period, flat surfaces, either projecting 
or depressed, are frequently carved with a rather 
more naturalistic treatment of vegetable forms. The 
grape-vine and a running design of pomegranates are 
introduced. Thev are sometimes cmploved scparatelv and sometimes combined in the 
same vine. Geometrical patterns become more elaborate, and the recessed fascia- are 
sometimes treated w ith the unusual feature of a narrow bead on the outer edge of the 
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bands; this is particularly noticeable in the banded architrave of the temple at Suweda. 
The latest pre-Roman moldincrs are ornamented exclusively with bizarre ( hiental de- 
signs that are entirely strange to ( week or 
Roman art. A great variety of patterns 
is to be found in the carvings of the later 
moldings at Si 1 and at Suweda- — the 
moldings of non -classic profile. The 
flat surfaces, i.e., the fasciae, which are 
usualh' single and not employed in bands, 
are carved with highly conventionalized 
vine patterns of small heart-shaped 
leaves, alternating with disk-like fruit 
arranged on either side of a straight stem, 
or a vine with curving stem and rosettes 

<w> 

in the alternating curves. Occasionally 
the stem is provided with sheaths at its 
joints, and the curves are filled in with stiffly conventionalized flowers of different sorts. 
The cavettos and splay faces are decorated either with rows of disconnected leaves 
like those of the grape-vine, highly conventionalized, or with various geometrical 
patterns executed in relief, in which sections of a small reed molding are employed in 
alternating curves and straight lines. The bead moldings are usually carved to rep- 
resent a rope of two strands ; few of these moldings are left plain. 

The carving of the fully developed period under the Roman Empire is purely 
classic, extremely rich, and more expressive of Greek than of Roman taste. The 
torus moldings of column bases and other torus moldings are often carved with the 
Greek guilloche or with the bay-leaf ornament. Flat bands are commonlv enriched with 
the Greek fret pattern ; this is often applied to architraves of the Corinthian order, in 
which cases the upper fascia 
is omitted to accommodate 
a broad decorated band. 

Friezes are generally carved 
with rich scroll patterns of 
leaves and flowers. The 
ovolo is universally given the 
egg-and-dart treatment, the 
cavetto a delicate running 

( arved urdutnue at Shakka. not m situ. 

foliate pattern, while the bead 

and reel appears everywhere for narrow intermediate moldings. The scotia of bases 
is often carved with the triglyph-shaped ornament found in some Attic bases of the 
Ionic order in Athens. The doorways of temples in this period are often flanked by 
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pilasters, or pilaster panels, richlv ornamented with rinceaux or arabesques in natural- 
istic patterns of grape-vine, or with a running acanthus with large lily-like flowers. 
Consoles of unusually rich 
acanthus design appear 
above the doorways, and the 
friezes are treated, like the 
jambs, with foliate scrolls. 

The varietv of vegetable 
subjects represented in these 
friezes, panels, and arab- 
esques includes, besides the 

Cancel trat, r meno in the temple at Mu'-hennet". 

acanthus, the grape-vine, 

and the pomegranate, a variety of unfamiliar vines with flowers and fruit. The 
treatment is wonderfullv naturalistic in detail, yet the arrangement is strictly conven- 
tional, and Greek rather than Roman. The technique is flawless, despite the medium 
in which they are executed. 

The period of the early Antonine emperors was followed by another in which the 
Greek influence is quite as strong in details, but in which the artists accommodated 
their ornament more fittingly to the medium which they were obliged to employ. In 
place of delicate patterns in high relief, we find simpler carvings, and the smaller 
moldings, though perfectly designed and carefully finished, are generally kept quite 
plain. Broader surfaces, like the heavier ovolos, are adorned with a delicate bav leaf, 

or are carved to represent 
the trunk of the palm-tree. 
Friezes are treated with per- 
pendicular grooves — a Per- 
sian form of ornament com- 
l aim-uvc nrn.uncm ai -Ani. not m Mtu. monlv met with in Roman 

work. The egg and dart is employed sparingly, and almost always in connection 
with one of the above designs as an intermediate or finishing feature. 

Although the buildings erected in the Ilauran toward the end of the Roman period 
are somewhat debased so far as the broader elements of design are concerned, the 
moldings, wherever they are carved at all, are treated with great delicacy and high 
finish. 

The architecture of the Christian period, inasmuch as it lacks moldings, lacks also 
the can ing which would have been applied to them. I he carving of this period is 
limited to ornamental and svmbolic disks, not unlike those of Northern Syria, though 
thev are much rarer and generally larger and of simpler design. An example in Kanawat 
shows a broad surface .72 m. in diameter, encircled by a heavy cable molding, and 
containing a simple cross with the barest suggestion of a 1' at its head. 1 he two 
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upper quadrants thus formed contain, the one an A, the other an CD; the two lower 
quadrants are provided with six-Iobed rosettes. There are numerous instances in 
which the cross has been substituted for some other ornament upon the lintels of 
pagan doorways. The removal of the original feature and the substitution of the 
Christian symbol are often effected in a very clumsy manner, which shows that Chris- 
tian hands in the Hainan were unaccustomed to the chisel. In a pagan doorway at 
Kanawat, which was made to serve as an entrance to a church, a small figure in relief 
was so imperfectly chiseled away from the center of the lintel that its outline is still 
visible behind the cross that was intended to take its place. The lintel, on either side 
of the cross, and the jambs of the doorwav were beautifully carved with a naturalistic 
grape-vine, and this common ornament of paganism in the Ilauran, being also a 
Christian svmbol, was permitted to remain, in all its richness, to beautify the portal 
of a Christian sanctuarv. But, as has been said before, there was little disposition on 
the part of the artists of the Christian period to copy this highlv decorative pattern, 
though it was commonly employed in other parts of Syria. One of the rare examples 
of its use is to be found in the ornament of two symbolic disks upon a lintel of the 
Church of St. Ceorge at Zor'ah. 

Nothing can be said definitelv of the arts of mosaic and wall-painting in the Djebel 
Ilauran, though it is very probable that both were practised in that country during 
both pagan and Christian times. The fact that ancient buildings of all classes are now- 
inhabited, and that the floors are either buried in modern accumulations of soil or 
plastered over with clav, makes the search for mosaics an almost impossible task. If 
the ancient walls were lined with plaster, as in all probability they were, the plaster 
mav have been colored and decorated with various designs; but there are no remains 
of either plaster or painting. It is clear from the ruins that one building at least, the 
public baths at Shehba, was lined with a revetment of thin marble slabs, and there are 
indications that the interior of other large structures was similarly adorned. 
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PAGAN ARCHITECTURE IN THE DJEBEL 

haurAn 

PRE-ROMAN PERIOD (60 b.c.— 105 a.i>.) 

r f A HE! pre-Roman architecture of the Hauran includes successively three general 
divisions of style — one that is distinctly classic, one that represents a mixture of 
the first with Oriental elements, and, finally, a purely Oriental style. Of the first, only 
one complete example of a building, and a fragment of another, are preserved in the 
existing remains, so far as the explorations of this expedition extended, and so far as 
the discoveries of MM. Laborde, Rey, and de Vogue were carried. Of the second, 
fragments at Si\ with the inscriptions, and a comparatively well-preserved temple at 
Suweda, afford abundant illustrations. Of the third, a few fragments at Si', with several 
inscriptions, are the only remains. 

On the face of it the order of succession given above would seem strange, — an 
imported style preceding an indigenous one and native elements introduced into the 
imported style and dominating it completely within a century, — but that this sequence 
runs parallel to the historical career of the Hauran. The Nabataeans figured in his- 
tory as early as the founding of the Seleucid kingdom (312 b.c.). They had been 
brought into contact with Eiuropean civilization two hundred and fifty years before 
the building of the first monument in the Hauran which bears their stamp, two centu- 
ries, perhaps, before they had established themselves in Syria, and there is no valid 
reason for supposing that they had not developed some sort of building style of their 
own in their capital at Petra, even before we first hear of them in history, when Antig- 
onus, the Seleucid king, sends his son Demetrius to besiege that city. The Greeks, 
indeed, reported them as “ uncivilized nomads,” yet they seem to have had a city that 
was fruitlessly besieged by Demetrius; and if a city, why not an architecture of some 
sort? Two hundred years after this (1 10-100 r-.c.) a Nabatman dynasty was in exis- 
tence, and a little later, about 85 b.c., Aretas III, the Nabataean king, defeated the 
Greek Svrians in a battle in which Antioehos XII was slain. The Nabataeans then 
took possession of Damascus and Ccele-Syria. Although their possession of these 
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most northerly districts was short-lived, it is quite certain that the Nabataeans held 
undisputed sway in the Hauran from this time until the Romans interfered and com- 
pelled them to cede that country to Herod the Great in 23 n.c. In the early part of 
their occupation, the Nabataeans began to build. Before the year 50 n.c., 1 the tomb of 
Hamrath, a Nabataean woman, was built at Suweda. This tomb, however, was not 
built according to any stvle which could have been brought from the south, but upon 
the simple classic lines of the architecture of the Seleucid kingdom, with which the 
Nabataeans had recently been brought in contact. It is, in fact, a counterpart of 
contemporaneous structures erected under the later successors of Alexander in Asia 
Minor. 

Soon after this period, it would seem, an era of building w as inaugurated in the 
Hauran which was part Greek and part Nabataean. It was at this time that the great 
temple of Ba'al Samin at Si‘ was begun by one Maleichath, according to an inscrip- 
tion, and to this period we may assign the foundations of the temple, with a few 
fragments that show signs of classic influence, and, by analogy, the temple at Suweda. 
Nabataean influence at this time seems to have been strong enough to introduce 
native elements into the art which had been learned by contact with the Greek civili- 
zation of Damascus and the north. In the former structure, the temple at Si\ they 
introduced an Oriental plan and certain Oriental elements of decoration ; while in the 
latter, the temple at Suweda, they conformed to the Greek temple plan, but infused 
the ornament with Oriental motives. 

The next wave of art activity seems to have come from the south again, for the 
third period is thoroughly Oriental in its architectural details. During this period 
the second Maleichath appears at Sr, and, according to the inscription, “made the 
temple higher." M. cle AMgiie found a portion of the architrave of the temple with a 
Greek inscription of the second Maleichath upon it. This architrave is totally different 
in style from that of the temple at Suweda, but its ornament corresponds closely to 
fragments found in and about the temple at Suweda, which were not part of the origi- 
nal structure. A number of years later, additions were made to the temple precinct 
at Si‘, in a style in which no classic elements appear, and a broken lintel has been found 
with an inscription 2 of the reign of Agrippa II (50-100 a.d.) upon it, which is perhaps 
the most Oriental of all the fragments found in the ruins of the temple of Ba'al Samin. 

For the earliest and the latest of these periods we have monuments with approxi- 
mate dates, a tomb in Greek style at Suweda being dated, by epigraphical evidence, 
before the year 50 n.c., and the latest fragment, at Si‘, which is purely Oriental, 
being dated, by its inscription, within the second half of the first century a.d. 

The problem, then, is to arrange the chronology of the various monuments of the 
intermediate or mixed style. The evidence for the solution of this problem is of two 
kinds: that which may be derived from the known inscriptions at Si', and that which 
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is to be gained by a comparative study of the architectural details. Only one of the 
inscriptions has a definite date, and that falls between the two extremes, being of the 
year 5 k.c. This is, unfortunately, not a monument of architecture, being a simple 
grave-stele 1 at Si‘ ; but it is ornamented with a broad molding which is a classic cyma 
recta, and is surmounted by an ornamental disk that is distinctly Oriental in design, 
while its inscription is in Nabatean characters. Of the other inscriptions, which may be 
used as evidence, two were set up by two Nabataeans, grandfather and grandson; 
another was inscribed upon the pedestal of a statue of Herod the ( ireat. These inscrip- 
tions are in Nabataean and in Greek. The oldest apparently is in Nabataean; it is 
that of the first Maleichath, son of Ausu, and records the building of the temple. 2 
They are not inscribed upon details which would give any certain clue to their date, 
but were unquestionably upon the architrave of a colonnade which was partly classic 
in design. The next later inscriptions are in Greek and Nabataean ; they were those 
of a second Maleichath, the son of Mo'aieru, son of the first Maleichath, and record 
the completion of the temple or additions to it. The latest of all the pro- Roman inscrip- 
tions at Si' — that of Agrippa II— is in Greek, though set up by Nabateans, and 
was inscribed upon details independent of the temple structure. Of all these inscrip- 
tions, only one of those earlier than that of the reign of Agrippa II has any histori- 
cal bearing; it is that upon the pedestal of the statue of Herod the Great. This 
statue was in all probability set up during the lifetime of Herod, for the Nabatean 
subjects would not have been likely' to set up a statue in honor of this foreign prince, 
whose rule had been forced upon them, after his death, especially during the period of 
independence which followed, though it might have been setup by Herod's grandson, 
who restored the power of the Idumean dynasty in the ldauran. But it is natural to 
suppose that it was set up before the completion of the temple by the second Malei- 
chath. This statue was made bv one ‘Obaisath, and a statue of the younger Maleichath 
was made by one Kaddu, the son of ‘Obaisath. If ‘Obaisath, the artist of the statue of 
Herod, was identical with ‘Obaisath the father of Kaddu, the sculptor of the statue of 
the second Maleichath, we have a foundation upon which to base our chronology. If 
Kaddu and the younger Maleichath were contemporaries, then ‘Obaisath, his father, 
was a generation younger than the first Maleichath, and probably made his statue of 
Herod late in the lifetime of Maleichath the first, or after his death. In fact, it is equally 
possible to make Herod contemporaneous with either the first or the second Malei- 
chath, according as we look at the Kaddu inscription. But the inscriptions of Herod 
and of the vounger Maleichath are written in Greek, while those of Maleichath the elder 
are written in Nabatean onlv, which, so far as the present material is concerned, seems 
to indicate that thev belong to the same period. The Nabatean stele which dates 
from the year of Herod’s death belongs to the art period which precedes that of 
Maleichath the younger. It is, of course, possible that the older style might have 
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survived in a small monument of this character, even after a new style had been in- 
troduced in temple architecture during the reign of Herod. 

I he evidence given by the monuments themselves is as follows : the lower por- 
tions of the temple and the portico of its temenos, which were certainly built by the 
elder Maleichath, are in a style which manifests distinct classic elements ; the details 
which bear the Greek inscriptions are entirelv free from Greek influence, and this 
freedom is seen still more in the later monuments of the time of Agrippa II. Now, 
what occasioned the change in style between the architecture of the grandfather and 
that of the grandson ? May it not have been the change of government effected by 
the transfer ot the Hauran to the kingdom of Herod? The fashion of writing Greek 
may perhaps have been introduced at the same time; for it is a strange coinci- 
dence that the Nabatean inscriptions are found in connection with architectural 
details that show Greek influence, while the Greek inscriptions appear upon dis- 
tinctly Oriental details. 

The most logical solution seems to me to be that the Nabataeans learned their first 
lessons in monumental architecture from the Greeks, and during the earliest period 
used both languages in their inscriptions ; that, while their own power was unchal- 
lenged, they built in a style molded upon Greek lines but infused with their own ideas, 
and at this time placed Nabataean inscriptions upon their monuments; that with the 
rise of the Idumean dynasty a new Oriental style was introduced, different from that of 
the Oriental elements of the mixed or second style, and one which found later expres- 
sion during the second period of influence of the Idumean dynasty, under Agrippa II. 

According to the order outlined above, the first architectural period in the Ilauran, 
with its distinctly Greek forms and its bilingual inscription, would fall in the reign of 
the Nabatean king Aretas III, who took Damascus from Antiochos Nil in 84 n.c., 
and reigned until about 60 n.c. The second or mixed style, with its Naba- 
taean inscriptions, would belong to the strongest period of Nabataean influence 
in the Ilauran, under Malchus II (ca. 50-28 r.c.), during whose sway monuments 
seem to have been dated according to the year of his reign : thus, an altar from 
Bosra, dated in the eleventh year of “Maliku," the king, is assigned, by several 
scholars, to the year 40 b.c. The third or purely Oriental period would begin 
with the rule of Herod the Great in the Hauran, in 23 b.c., and would continue under 
the influence of the Idumean dynasty until the end of the first century, broken only 
by a short period of Nabatean domination after the death of Herod, under King 
Aretas IV, or from 4 n.c. to 40 a.d., when Herod Agrippa I becomes the Roman rep- 
resentative in the Hauran. 

Suweda. tomb of hamkatu . 1 The tomb of Ilumrath at Suweda, which is the 
first monument described by M. de Vogue, and the subject of his first plate, has been 
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almost completely demolished since that interesting drawing was made. A few years 
ago a Turkish garrison was established at Suweda, and when the barracks were 



Ea->t wall of tomb of Hamrath at Miweda. 


built, this tomb and other monuments in the vicinity were used as quarries; but 
before the tomb had been absolutely leveled w ith the ground, some friend of the 
ancient monuments, an intelligent Turkish officer, as I was told, communicated with 
the authorities and saved a portion of the ruin, which may still be identified with 
the monument published by M. de Vogue. If it were not for the admirable Plate i 
in “ La Syrie Centrale ” it would now be impossible to restore the structure, for the 
stones of which it was composed were not only thrown down but taken away and 
built into walls. Three sides of the tomb were thus demolished ; all of the frieze of 
triglyphs, with the cornice, and the lower steps of the pyramidal superstructure, which 
were in place forty years ago, have perished ; but the one remaining side still shows 
five of its original six engaged columns, one with its capital, and the armorial orna- 
ments are still preserved in three of the wall spaces between the columns. In the 
middle space we find the Macedonian helmet with its pendants, to the right of it the 
long oval shield, and to the left the tall cuirass with its long flaps. In the middle 
space, below the helmet, on the fifth course of stone from the bottom, the Nabatman 
inscription is still to be seen; the corresponding Greek inscription on the opposite 
side has disappeared. This tomb was built by one Odainath, son of Annel, for his 
wife Hamrath. M. de Vogue places the building of the tomb at the end of the first 
century before our era; but the most recent criticism of the text of the Xabataxm 
inscription i has carried the date back to the first half of that century, which may make 
the monument contemporaneous with Aretas III, the Xabatrean conqueror of 
Damascus (ca. 85-60 n.c.). 
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As has been remarked above, this monument is purely Greek in form and style ; not 
Greek of the best epoch, but altogether in keeping with the later style of Greek 
architecture in the East and in Asia Minor . 1 Its plan was a square of over nine 
meters. The superstructure, raised upon a basement of two steps, was a solid mass, 
the walls of which were accurately laid in highly finished ashler with occasional 
oblique joints, and decorated with a Doric order of six engaged columns on each side. 
I he columns of this order, though their shafts are not channeled, are essentially Greek. 
I hey have no bases; the shaft sets directly upon the stylobate. The echinus of the 
capital, though very flat, is ot better design than some of those in Greece which 
belong to the time of Philip of Maccdon ; its curve is sufficiently delicate, and it is 
provided with a narrow fillet below. The abacus is also rather flat, but its projection 
is stronger than we should find in Roman monuments of the same order. The col- 
umns of the flanks are half-columns ; those at the angles show three quarters of the 
perimeter of the shaft. For the entablature I must refer to Plate i of “ La Syrie Cen- 
trale, where M. de \ ogiie depicts a well-proportioned architrave, a frieze which 
\ itruvius would call ditriglyphal, and a projecting cornice without mutules, but having 
a corona and cymatium of good profile. It will be noticed that below the frieze, 
although the re guide are present, the guttae are omitted. This omission, and the 
absence of mutules from the cornice and of channelings from the shaft, are the only 
strongly marked provincial characteristics of the monument, though this may have 
been the result of the use of basalt. The slight inward slant of the columns shows 
the architect’s familiarity with good classic models. 

M. de Vogue suggests that the roof of the tomb was a stepped pyramid ; portions 
of two steps, in fact, were in situ when he visited the monument, and with this evi- 
dence, and considering the use of the word nephesh (“pyramidal tomb”) in the Naba- 
taean inscription, that would seem the 
most natural crowning feature of this 
building. We have here, then, a monu- 
ment set up by a Nabataean in the first 
half of the first centurv is.c., designed 
according to Greek fashion and mani- 
festing no other Oriental features than 
its inscription and probably the pyramid. 
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Kanawat. iragmiint. Interesting 
in connection with the above monu- 
ment is a fragment found and photo- 
graphed by Dr. Prentice near the west 
temple. It is a section of a triglyphal 
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frieze, about a meter long, showing a triglyph and a metope carved upon a single 
stone, as was common in the Macedonian period. Its execution is somewhat crude; 
the beveled edges at the side of the triglyph are wanting, and the tops of the grooves 
are dovetailed instead of square or pointed. A molding consisting of a fascia and a 
cavetto crowned by a fascia is carried across the top of both triglyph and metope, but 
the most interesting feature of the fragment is a head within a disk which is carved 
upon the metope. The disk is quite flat, but the head is in high relief, and, though 
badly weathered, shows signs of good execution. 

This is the only known fragment of a monument which was in all probability con- 
temporaneous with the tomb of Ilamrath at Suweda. The next period was infused 
with Oriental influence, as we have seen, and the great period of Roman architecture 
in the Hauran would not have been likely to produce a monument in Doric style. 


Suweda. temple, 1 The second period of pre- Roman architecture is best repre- 
sented in the extensive remains of a large peripteral temple at Suweda. This monu- 
ment was noticed by M. de Vogue, 
but although it is one of the most 
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unique monuments in Syria, he gave 
only a page of text to the descrip- 
tion of it, and half a plate by way of 
illustration. Judging by the indi- 
cations of M. de Vogue's plan, the 
temple was in a better state of pres- 
ervation fort)' years ago than at 
present. Of the peristyle there were 

then thirteen columns standing ; there are now seven. At 
that time it was possible to make out the plan of the interior ; 
to-day the cella is filled up to the height of two meters and 
more, and the original walls have been leveled to that height 
and built up again in modern times in a crude manner with 
rough stone and mortar. In this new structure there arc- 
two broad arched openings to the south, separated by a small 
column, and the interior is divided longitudinallv bv two 
similar arches, similarly supported. There are two windows 
in each end and three in the closed side. The whole struc- 
ture was roofed over, or at least it was intended to be roofed, 
to serve as a sort of public resort. It is now roofless and unused. The walls of this 
modern structure are built upon the five lower courses of the original quadrated wall, 
which appears in excellent preservation on three sides. On the fourth side a broad 



11S. Plan and restored ele- 
vation of temple at Suweda. 
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platform of modern construction extends along the entire length and conceals the 
ancient wall. But in spite of the ruined condition of the original structure, and in 
spite of the modern additions, enough still remains of the temple to enable us to make 
a complete restoration of it up to the top of the cornice, and enough has been spared 
for us to see that M. de Vogue's plan is incorrect in several particulars. In Plate 4 
of “ La Syrie Centrale ” we find a hexastyle periptcros with seven columns on either 
side and six in the epinaos as well as in the pronaos. The plan given herewith 
shows eicrht columns on either side and seven in the rear. There were more columns 
standing when Plate 4 was made than there are to-day, but I base the number of 
columns not only upon measurements, but upon the number of pilasters upon the wall 



South wall of temple at Sttweda, from the southeast. 


of the cella. Let me say, for a clearer understanding of the photographs, that this 
temple faces the north. M. de Vogue's plan, it will be noticed, shows four pilasters 
and three interspaces upon the rear or south wall. My photograph, taken from the 
southeast angle, shows four spaces, four pilasters and part of another. Had the curi- 
ositv of the natives not interfered, it would have shown five pilasters entire. Now, if 
the columns corresponded to the pilasters, as they must have done, there were certainly 
seven columns in the epinaos of the temple. M. de Vogue's measurements of this 
end wall do not differ widely from mine, his being 12.15 m - an d mine 11.90 m. Lach 
of the pilasters is .80 m. wide (the diameter of the columns), and the width of each 
space is 1.95 m. (2.75 m. on centers) ; the total width, according to these measurements, 
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would be 11.80 m. It was impossible to take a photograph of the west side of the 
temple, owing to the presence of native houses which obstruct the view ; but measure- 
ments will suffice to show that the number of columns here was eight. The visible 
pilasters and spaces on this side of the cella measure the same as those of the north 
end; the entire length of the wall, according to M. de Vogue, is 14.75 m., and my 
measurement is 14.60 m. : the difference is not material. This, when divided up for 
pilasters and spaces of the widths given above, requires six pilasters and five spaces, 
which would make eight columns for the side of the peristyle, when the end columns 
are counted. Again, there are four columns of this side of the peristyle still standing 
— one at the north end, two at the south end, and one in the middle. The distance 



Columns and entablature of north facade of temple at Suweda. 


between the column at the north end and that in the middle (not on centers) is 8.85 m. 
Subtract from this the distance between the first column and the one next to it on the 
south, of which the lower drums remain, which is 3.35 m., or the depth of the pronaos, 
and 5.50 remain ; so that another column must be placed between the fragmentary 
column and the standing central column. This arrangement agrees perfectly with that 
of the pilasters spaced at 2.75 m. on centers. There must then have been three columns 
on the north side of the middle column. The distance between it and the first of the 
two columns at the south end is 8.25 m. on centers, which will require two intermediate 
columns to bridge the space, with intercolumniations of 2.75 m. The total number ot 
columns thus provided for will be eight. V e have then a peristyle whose intercolum- 
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niations are widest at the angles. The intercolumniations of the facade are unequal, 
and diminish from the center, where the width is 3.90 m., those adjoining being 3.50 m. 
and the outermost measuring 3.10 m. 

Similar inequalities are noticed in the superstructure. The columns of the main 
facade are garnished above their Attic bases, each with a row of inverted leaves ; 
their capitals are more than a diameter high ; the architrave above them is adorned, 
upon its lowest member, with a broad band of geometrical ornament ; while the col- 
umns of the rear and the side columns have no ornament above their bases, their 
capitals are less than a diameter high, and the band of ornament is omitted from the 
entablature. The columns are ten diameters high, with a diminution of one quarter 
of a diameter, but no entasis. The bases are of the Attic form. Above those of the 
front columns is a single row of long inverted lanceolate leaves with ends curling 
upward, and with sharp tongues showing between them. The shafts of the columns 
are plain, and the astragals at their tops are attached to the capitals and are orna- 
mented with the cable pattern. The larger capitals are campaniform, modeled some- 
what after the Corinthian order. There is but one row of leaves, but these are alter- 
nately long and short. They are not of acanthus form, but are like those of the bases 
and curl sharply over at the ends. A carved bust originally occupied the middle of 
each face of the capitals. On either side of the bust, a thick, heavy leaf extends 
almost horizontally out over the upright leaves, toward the angles of the capital. 
Above these spring the volutes, coarse and heavy, ornamented with the cable pattern. 
The abacus has convex sides and is molded with two narrow, flat toruses beneath a 
fascia. The smaller capitals are in all respects similar to those just described, except 
that their rows of leaves are shorter, and the height of the capital is thus reduced. 
The pilasters correspond to the columns ; their bases rest upon a narrow continuous 
base course, and present a profile quite different from that of the columns. They 
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are uniform on all sides of the cella. Their 
lowest member is a torus ; above this is a deep 
inverted cyma recta, adorned with one row of 
long pointed leaves below and a row of short 
heart-shaped leaves above. Above this again 
is a square projecting member finished above 
with a narrow cyma recta which carries the line 
of the profile back to the shaft. The caps of 
these pilasters have all disappeared. 

The architrave consists, over each interco- 
lumniation, of two beams of stone laid side by 


side. Above the columns of the main fagade it is ornamented, on the outer face, with 


one broad carved band below three narrow plain ones. The decoration of the broad 


band consists of a continuous pattern of oblique squares with rosettes in the centers 
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and pellets in the outer angles. The narrow- 
bands are of unequal widths, decreasing from 
the low est ; the faces of the two lower bands 
incline backward, and the low r er edge of each 
is cut with a quirk. The inner face of this 
architrave is composed of four equal fasciae, 
inclined slightly backward, beneath a narrower 
perpendicular fascia. All have quirked edges. 

The outer faces of the architraves along the 
sides and across the rear of the peristyle are 
treated like the inner face of the architrave of 
the main fagade ; their inner faces are quite plain. 

For the portion of the entablature above the 
architrave we have to depend entirely upon the 
main fagade, the only portion where it is pre- 
served. Above the architrave is inserted a slight- 
ly projecting course, .20 m. wide, carved with 
a rich flowing pattern of grape-vine and pome- 
granate. 

The architrave, with this course added, equals a 
diameter in height. The frieze is plain and only 
.40 m. high. The cornice is composed of a 
fascia, a fillet, a broad ovolo, and a cavetto of 
the same width finished oft with another fascia. 
The construction of this entablature is even 
more curious than its outward form. The 
ornamental projecting course above the archi- 
trave is composed of long, narrow stones laid 
across the two beams of the architrave and pro- 
jecting beyond the inner face of the architrave 
toward the cella. Its own inner face is carved 
with a filleted cyma recta, and the soffit of the 
overhanging portion is adorned with panels of 
geometrical designs. It must have been of the 
nature of a corbel course, and probably sup- 
ported the ends of long roofing slabs. Above 
it, the frieze runs two stones in thickness. 

Thus far in the description of the temple we 
have met with verv few features that are sug- 
gestive of classic design, but in the studv of the 
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minor details we shall discover evidences of Greek influence. The front wall of the 
cella. though reduced to less than half its original height and buried up to a half of 

. w hat remains, still preserves the lower por- 

«- s . . tions of a richly carved portal, and, on 

-.A -'A'." 5 either side of it, a well-preserved niche or 

A 'v ’■ :. window, of which the lower half is buried 

in soil and debris. We are forced to con- 
clude from the low position of these niches 
that there was another above each of them ; 
but of the form of the other niches 1 know- 
nothing. The lower sections of the jambs 
of the main portal are still in position, and 
a piece of the lintel stands near by. The 
series of moldings that composed the frame 
of the portal, beginning on the inside, is 
made up of a fascia, a shallow cavetto, 
and a fascia ; then comes a broad, flat band, 
set back flush with the inmost fascia ; out- 


Jamb of portal of temple at Suweda. 


side of this again there is a narrow fillet, a 
bead, an ovolo, and a cavetto finished with 


a face molding. Each of these moldings, with the exception of the two fillets which 
belong to the cavettos, is ornamented with carving that would be difficult to describe 
in words, as most of the patterns are new and strange, but which is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. It will be seen that two of the moldings are classic not only 
in profile, but in their ornament ; these are the ovolo with its egg and dart, and the bead 
and reel next to it. The others are treated with designs partly geometrical and partly 
foliate; but none of them suggests classic prototypes. In the broad middle band we 
see the same ornament of grape-vine and pomegranate that adorns the middle of the 
entablature of the temple. Above the moldings of the lintel is a frieze ornamented 


with a scroll pattern of pomegranate in high relief, well executed (see illustration on 
page 317). The cornice which must have crowned the frieze is lost. 


The openings of the niches, which are rectangular, are framed in a double set of 


moldings separated by a plain flat band. The innermost set is composed of two 
fasciae separated by a cable molding, a quirked cyma reversa, and a fascia ; the outer 


set of a fillet, an ovolo with egg-and-dart ornament, a quirked cyma reversa, and a 
fascia. Immediately upon the lintel moldings is set an elaborate cornice composed of 
moldings in the follow ing order: a cable, an ovolo, a cavetto, a bead, an ovolo, a 
deep scotia, a fascia or corona, and a quirked cyma reversa below a narrow band. 
The two ovolos are ornamented with the egg and dart, the cavetto with a curious leaf 
design, and the scotia with long, flat leaves, perpendicularly grooved. The cymas 
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arc plain. The raking cornices of the tympanums of these niches are set upon the 
lower cornice like hoods; they do not reproduce the profile of the cornice proper, 
nor do they terminate upon it, 
being returned at the ends. The 
profile is simple; a fascia, a fillet, 
an ovolo carved with egg and 
dart, a flat cyma reversa, and a 
narrow fascia. In the middle of 
each tympanum is an eight-lobed 
disk in high relief. On either side 
of the lintels were parotids or con- 
soles, which have been broken off, 
leaving only stumps. It will be 
noticed at once that classic ele- 
ments are much more abundant in 
these two niches than in the other 
details of the temple ; the free use 
of the cyma reversa and the egg 
and dart is quite classic. But these 
are almost lost in the profusion of 
other designs which we must call 
Oriental. The cable molding is especially interesting, being one of the oldest forms 
of Oriental ornament, and found in the excavations of the oldest Oriental sites in 
Babylonia. The disk is a counterpart of examples found by Mr. Doughty in Nabatrean 
tombs far to the south of Petra. 

A detail of construction should be noted in passing: it is the method by which the 
tympanum is adjusted to the cornice, which is composed of three blocks of stone. 1 he 
tympanum with its cornice is of one piece, and, to relieve the strain upon the center 
of the lintel below the middle piece of the cornice, the lower part of the tympanum is 
cut away, so that its entire weight is thrown upon the end pieces of the cornice, which 
rest above the jambs of the niche. 

There is no epigraphical evidence whatever for the dating ot this monument, but, 
as has been said in the introduction to this chapter, it seems proper to place it between 
two sets of monuments of different styles to which approximate dates may be assigned, 
i.e., between the purely classic tomb of Hamrath, which belongs probably to the reign 
of Aretas III (85-60 n.c.), and the purely Oriental architecture of Si\ which apparently 
belongs to the time of the two Agrippas (37-100 a.d.), or, to speak more definitely, in 
the time of the Nabataxm king Malcluis I (50-28 n.c.) and of Herod the (meat, who 
defeated him in battle and who afterward reigned over the Hainan counti w 

Inside the jambs of the original portal of the temple, and separated from them by 



Niche beside portal of temple at Suweda. 
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narrow walls of loose stones, stand sections of two other jambs of wholly different style 
and workmanship from those of the original jambs. They were employed to make the 

old portal narrower, and were probably inserted during 
the Christian period, when the temple seems to have 
been conyerted into a church. The ornament of these 
jambs is totally different in spirit and conception from 
that of the temple itself. In place of a recessed series of 
moldings we haye a broad band of relief carying, flanked 
on the outside by a narrow oyolo caryed with bay-leaf 

j •> 

ornament and on the inside by a fascia adorned with a 
row of upright hearts slightly oyerlapping. T he broad 
band of ornament consists of a yery naturalistic treat- 
ment of the grape-yine, much larger than nature, with 
V lontr, Graceful clusters of fruit and well-executed leaves, 

in which the serrated outline and the veining of the 
surface are shown with great accuracy. These jambs 
were certainly not a part of the temple : they may haye 
belonged to another building in the vicinity, or to a gate- 
way of the temenos of the temple in which they are now 
... „ to be found; they have their counterpart in some frag- 

Inner jamb of portal of temple at Suweda, UieiltS at SP, of which We shall Speak latCT, and which 

may with good probability be assigned to the closing 
years of the first century n.c. or to the beginning of our era. 



r.v?-. 


Si‘. temple op ha‘al samix . 1 The temple of Ba‘al Samin at Si‘ Avas published 
by M. de Vogue. It shows in its ruins fragments of two, if not three, architectural 
periods prior to the Roman period of the second century a.d. It Avas begun by Malei- 
chath, son of Ausu, and Avas completed or added to by a second Maleichath, a son 
of Mo'aieru and a grandson of the founder, and there are eA'idences of further additions 
made in the reign of Agrippa II. These statements apply to the temple itself and the 
porticos of the temenos, Avhich extended eastAvard from its principal facade. The tAvo 
inclosures, Avhich extended still farther to the east AA'ith their a\ alls and pylons, belong 
to the Roman period of the second century. I am not inclined to accept in full the 
restoration Avhich M. de \ ogue makes of this temple, yet I shall not attempt to offer a 
better one, for the ruins have been still further dilapidated since M. de Vogue's visit, 
and a proper restoration cannot be made until the site is cleared of debris, and the 
dismembered parts are all found and carefully put together. It seems to me that, Avith 
the temple of SuAveda before us, the corresponding details at Si‘ have not been correctly 
put together. For the greater number of these details I am obliged to refer to the 

‘ La Sync Centrale, l’L. 2, 3, 4; text, pp. 31-38. 
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plates of “ La Syrie Centrale.” The plan of the temple was quite the opposite of that 
of the temple at Suweda; it was a large rectangular structure, w ith towers projecting 



Fig. 119. Plan' ot temple at Si 1 , and dependencies. 


forward upon either side of the facade, which faced the east. Between these towers 
was a portico of two columns, being, in fact, a portico in antis. What the plan of the 
interior was, only systematic excavations will disclose. In front of the temple extended a 
large inclosed peristyle court, paved throughout with square blocks, and a little wider 
than the temple. The side walls of this court were carried along the side walls 
of the temple to form a small court at the rear. There is no reason to suppose that 
the temple built by the first Maleichath w as destroyed ; the Nabataean inscription states 
that his grandson “made it higher ,” 2 and if any portions of the original structure 
remain, the base mold is unquestionably one of those portions. N ow the base mold, 
which is still preserved in part, has a profile sufficiently like that of the pilaster bases 
of the temple at Suweda to have belonged to the same style, though it is not carved 
with foliate designs. The tw o columns of the facade also, as shown in M. de \ ogiie's 
plate, are essentially like those of Suweda and may be counted as products of the same 
epoch. Their bases and their abaci are of slightly different profile, but the row of 
inverted leaves above each base, though treated with a different technique, is funda- 
mentally the same in both monuments. The leaves of the capitals at Si‘ are more of 
the acanthus form than the others; but the composition of both capitals is practically 
identical. Above these capitals, however, M. de \ ogiie has placed an entablature which 

•Corpus Inscr. Scmit. II. 164 


1 From ],:x S\ rie (Vntralc. text, p. 33. 
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he tound in the ruins, but which is of totally different design from that of the temple at 
Suweda, and which, moreover, bears a Greek inscription with the name of the second 
Maleichath. The architrave, which consists of a hat surface richly carved with a nat- 
uralistic grape-vine, surmounted by a narrow torus carved with bay leaves, is precisely 
like two fragments found at Suweda (see last photograph), which were not a part ot 
the original temple, but were set inside the jambs of the main portal when, in much 
later times, it was desired to make the entrance smaller, and which probably belonged 
to a portal of the temenos, or some other adjunct of the sanctuary, built after the temple 
was completed. The second Maleichath made the temple higher, and of course it is 
not impossible that he began with the entablature, nor is it incredible that he built the 
columns and all. But there are fragments at Sr of an architrave adorned with oblique 
squares like that at Suweda, which would fit perfectly upon the columns of the portico 
and would harmonize with their stvle as we find it at Suweda. These fragments, how- 
ever, M. de Vogue chooses to put at the very top of the temple, where one would 
naturally look for the work of the second Maleichath; although we have before us, in 
Plate 3, a section of architrave and a piece of frieze of similar style, with the name of 
the second Maleichath inscribed upon it. I believe we are justified in placing the 
architrave with oblique squares upon the capitals at Si‘, thus reproducing the order at 
Suweda. We may then leave the fragments of the second Maleichath's building for 
future discussion and turn to the colonnade of the peribolos, from which we have an 
inscription of the first Maleichath. Besides the long fragmentary inscription found by 
M. de Vogue, we have now another section published by Dr. Littmann in Part IY 1 
of this publication. T his inscription is from the architrave of the colonnade, and 
although the fascia upon which this recently discovered fragment was found is not of 
the same width as those of the other fragments, it is undoubtedly from the same 
member, as a word on the new fragment is completed by a letter on one of the others: 

the lower part of the new fragment 

is broken off. These fragments of 
\\YfjnlP' banded architraves compare closely with 
those of the rear and side colonnades of 
the temple at Suweda. This new frag- 
ment contains only the words “ the inner 

■j 

and the outer temple," the second expres- 
sion having reference, in all probability, 
to the inclosed temenos. The fragments 
of the colonnade of this court are sadly 
broken ; for the columns we must refer 
again to " La Syrie Centrale,” where, in Plate 4. are shown X a bat man translations of 
the Doric and Ionic orders. The details of the capitals have about as much of the 




1 Part IN', Nali him-, i. 


From La S\ no Centrale, I’l. 4. 
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classic in them as have the details of the temple at Suweda ; the bases, however, are 
absolutely unclassic. One of them has a row of leaves above its narrow torus base ; 
these leaves are not inverted. The other consists of a broad and a narrow cyma recta 
of very Hat profile, which could easily have been carved with inverted leaves, and 
w hich corresponds well with the base mold of the temple proper. Of the entablature 
of this colonnade we know only that the architrave was not ornamented, but bore 
inscriptions which, although in small letters, could be read from the ground, because 
the colonnade was low. 

This much of “ the inner and the outer temple," then, we may safely ascribe to the 
first Maleichath, i.e., the base mold of the temple and the two columns of the porch, 
with the fragments of architrave ornamented with oblique squares, all of which is in 
keeping with the style complete in its details as we see it at Suweda, and besides these 
the colonnade of the peribolos, w hose details are sufficiently infused with classic ele- 
ments to be classed with the rest. The inscription 1 of the elder Maleichath mentions, 
moreover, certain other features of the temple that may perhaps be recognized in the 
ruins. These are, first, what is called X“! JOC'D, “ this theatron, and, secondly, a 
word that is probably to be translated “ watch-towers." The first expression in all 
likelihood refers to a part of the structure upon which the inscription was carved. 
It is quite certain that this was upon the architrave of the colonnade which extended 
along three sides of the inmost court of the temple. Between this colonnade and the wall 
of the temenos, with which it formed a portico, are two ledges disposed like the seats 
of a theater, wdth a narrow passage behind, as may be seen on both sides of the sec- 
tion of the portico shown in Plate 2 of “ La Syrie Centrale. I hese ledges or steps 
may have been built to accommodate spectators, or for the reception of votive offer- 
ings, in which case their resemblance to the seats of a theater may have suggested the 
use of the term. In any event, the arrangement rendered the portico unserviceable 
as an ordinarv passageway. I he second expression, “watch-towers, is scat cel\ 

to be identified with any other feature than the tw o towers which flanked the chief 
entrance to the temenos, and w hose massive foundations are still to be seen in front of 


the temple. The first Maleichath, we have seen, was probably an older contempotaix 
of Ilerod the Great. M. de Vogue makes both this Maleichath and his grandson of 
the same name contemporaries of the same monarch, and lays great stress upon the 
influence of the Idumean dynasty upon the architecture of this period in the Hauran. 
The only evidence of this influence that can be discovered at Si’ is the presence of a 
statue of Ilerod, which was set up in the portico of the temple, and an inscription 


which says simply, “in the reign of Ilerod Agnppa. I am inclined to behe\e that 
M. de Yogiie attached greater importance to this Idumean influence than the ruins 


and the inscriptions will warrant, and that his profound know ledge of the temple at 
Jerusalem and his great interest in it led him to see more of Ilerod and his work in the 


' Part 1 V, Nali. in^c. i. 
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temple at Si* than can be borne out bv comparative study. It is quite natural that a 
statue of a conqueror should be set up in the most famous shrine of a tributary prov- 
ince ; but it is hardlv probable that the influence of a single reign could aftect the build- 
ing operations of two men two generations apart, or evolve two quite distinct styles ot 
architecture in a countrv so far removed from the capital city. In the first place, though 
possible, it is hardlv probable that grandfather and grandson were engaged in extensive 
building operations at the same place between the years 23 and 4 n.e. ; and, in the 
second place, the earlier inscriptions in the Nabataean language have nothing to say 
about Herod. In fact, they mention no other than Nabataxm names. T he only inscrip- 
tion with reference to Ilerod that has been found is that which was carved in Greek 
upon the pedestal of his statue, and the only other reference to the Idumean dynast}' 
is the statement that Agrippa II was reigning when a Nabataean set up a monument of 
some kind, probably a portal. 

If the influence of the Idumean dvnastv is to be traced in the ruins at Si y I believe 
it is to be found, not in the work of the time of Maleichath the elder, with its classic 
elements, but in the additions of Maleichath the younger, whose style was perpetu- 
ated until the end of the Idumean rule, at the close of the first century a.d. A brief 
description has already been given of the details at Si * which bear the Greek inscrip- 
tion in honor of Maleichath the younger. 'They include the frieze upon which the 
inscription was carved, and an architrave which M. de Vogue, with unquestionable 
judgment, placed below it. ( )t precisely the same style is a doorway which M. de 
Vogue makes the main portal of the temple. T here is no evidence in the ruins at the 
present time for this arrangement of the fragments of this doorway; but there is no 
serious objection to our assigning this particular detail to the man who made the 
temple higher and who undoubtedly added the other enrichments. The general 
character of the ornament of these details mav be studied in Plate 3 of “ La Syrie 
Centrale" ; but M. de Vogue's drawing, beautiful and careful as it is, does not do full 
justice to the subject. I he carving itself, which is now in a shockingly broken condi- 
tion, is much more naturalistic than would appear in Plate 3. The leaves of the grape- 
vine, instead of being highly conventionalized, as in the drawing, are most elaborately 
realistic, showing all the veining of the surface of the leaf. The whole treatment is 
precisely of the same technique as that of the inserted jambs at Suweda, and the bay- 
leaf ornament of the side molding is exactly the same as in that other example. The 
whole design was probably the same. I he central section of the architrave and the 
lintel of the portal at Si', details w hich have been lost at Suweda, show a foliated disk 
and certain animal forms mingled w ith the vegetable, such as birds and small human 
heads; but these may have existed in the Suweda portal as well. 

If we consider the first Maleichath as a contemporarv of Ilerod the Great, the 
second Maleichath was more probably contemporaneous with Ilerod Antipas, who 
was vanquished by the Nabata-an king Aretas IV, or with Herod Agrippa I, who 
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seems to have had considerable influence in the Ilauran. If the former be true, the 
work of the second Maleichath at Si 1 is more likely to have been Nabataean in char- 
acter than Idumean ; if the latter be true, it is difficult to account for the wide diver- 
gence between the style which flourished under Agrippa I and that which was in vogue 
under his son Agrippa II, who died about the year ioo a.d. 

If the architrave and frieze, with its grape-vine ornament and its inscription of the 
younger Maleichath, do not belong upon the capitals of the two columns of the portico, 
where shall we place them? It is somewhat difficult to accept the restoration which 
M. de Vogue makes of the upper story of the temple on page 33 of his text; but it is 
not easy to suggest a better one. The general theory of the addition of an upper 
story I believe to be correct, for how else could the height of a temple be increased? 
The flat wall above the central portico, relieved by flat pilasters, is reminiscent of 
nothing in more ancient art, neither was it reproduced in later architecture ; but an 
open loggia or tribune above the portico and between the towers would seem more 
natural, and if no precedent is found for such an arrangement in earlier buildings, at 
least a sufficient number of reproductions of it were found in the facades of early 
Christian churches in Syria. If we place Maleichath's architrave in such a position, 
we shall be able to find suitable supports for it in some of the broken capitals which 
lie in the ruins, preferably those which suggest the capitals 
at Suweda. One of them has clusters of grapes hanging 
from its volutes, as may be seen in the illustration, which is 
reproduced from Plate 4 of “ La Syrie Centrale.” 

But the grape-vine ornament is not the only characteristic 
of the architectural ornament executed at Si' under the rule 
of the Idumean dynastv. Fragments of the gate of the temenos and of some other 
small structures are here, which illustrate the trend of art development in other kinds 
of decoration. Among these fragments we find certain elements that correspond to 
the Oriental elements in the ornament at Suweda, and others that are quite different and 
also Oriental ; but the clas.sic elements nowhere appear. The fragments themselves 
consist almost entirely of friezes and jambs of portals. One set lies upon the site of the 
main entrance of the “outer temple, i.e., the inmost court. Other fragments, slightly 
different from the above, lie within the court itself, and it is impossible to tell where they 
originally stood. The third set w as found at the second gate, that between the fore court 
and the middle court, where portions of jambs are still in situ. An illustration of the 
first example is to be found in “ La Syrie Centrale,” text, page 37. It will be seen 
that the profile of this lintel, though bold enough, is composed wholly of cavettos, 
slightly pulvinated faces, and narrow fasciae. All but the latter are carved, either with 
upright conventional leaf patterns or floral scrolls of the most primitive design, but exe- 
cuted with delicate and painstaking technique. A fragment of a lintel found w ithin 
the court of the temple shows a somewhat different profile, though the multiplied use 



Pilaster-cap of temple at Si-. 
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of the cavetto and the absence of true classic elements are equally prominent. Here 
a pain each molding is adorned with a carved pattern of its own, all of which are dif- 
ferent from the designs of the lintel described above, although two of them are of the 
upright foliate pattern, a little suggestive, perhaps, of anthemions. Two of the mold- 
ings, the cable molding and the geometrical design next to it, are reminiscent of the 
portal at Stiweda. This fragment is approximately datable, being the inscribed 
lintel of the time of Agrippa II. The jambs and lintel of the second gate (see 
photograph on page 318) present profiles exactlv similar to the above. Two of the 
moldings are carved like those of the Agrippa lintel, while two of the others present 
a variation of ornament. In place of the triple band with its inscription, we have here 
a fiat face ornamented with a very primitive running-vine pattern. There is enough 
in common among these three sets of moldings to warrant our assigning them 
to the same general epoch, the epoch indicated by the inscription upon one of them, 
i.e., the time of the Agrippas. 



CHAPTER XI 


PAGAN ARCHITECTURE IN THE DJEBEL 

HAURAN — Con i in ucd 

ROMAN PERIOD (105 - 200 a . d .) 

T HE influence of Roman political power was felt in the Hauran as early as the 
time of Pompey, in the days of the Republic. This power had grown and 
extended, step by step, during the first century of the Empire, until the year 106 a.d., 
when Cornelius Palma, the Roman legate, made that country part of a Roman prov- 
ince under the name of Arabia. At about the same time the Emperor Trajan made 
Damascus an imperial city. The influence of Rome did not manifest itself in matters 
of art during the long period of gradual political extension ; but as soon as the 
Hauran had become politically Romanized, the art of the region began to assume the 
forms of the imperial style. Roman influence, however, in this field was not to 
Romanize. The dominant schools of art in Syria for four hundred years had been 
classic, and the tendency of Rome, herself schooled in the art of Greece, was to Hel- 
lenize the art of her subjects rather than to ingraft upon it those principles which 
were hers by inheritance. The absorption of Syria into the Roman Empire, as 
M. de Vogue says, “ far from interrupting the Greek tradition, gave it new im- 
pulse. . . . Greek art dominated in construction and became the official art, as the 
Greek language became the official language of the imperial administration.” Classic 
architecture, which had been suppressed in the Hauran during the rule of the Idumean 
dynasty, was at once restored to its position of prominence, and appeared in a hun- 
dred edifices dressed in the rich style suitable to imperial dignitv. It will be noticed, 
however, that the architecture of the Roman period, as we find it in the Hauran, is 
by no means a hard and fixed stvle, conforming to specifically Greek or Roman 
canons, but is charminglv elastic, accommodating itself to native usage and to the 
expression of native taste. Classic architecture had know n three centuries of glorious 
development in Svria before the Romans came. Antioch "the Eair” was not onlv 
the third largest city of the ancient world, but one of the most sumptuous cities of 
antiquity, and had been famous as an art center long before Rome had acquired 

34 s 
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artistic fame. Syria had become a center of Greek civilization and of Greek art long 
before Rome had put off her Etruscan swaddling-clothes. 1 here are remains of 
Seleucid architecture in Damascus which belong almost certainly to the third century 
n.c., and the oldest dated building in Syria, the so-called palace ot Hyrcanos at 
‘Arak el-Kmir, immediately south of the Ilauran, shows unmistakable signs of classic 
influence as early as the second centurv n.c. It is interesting in this connection to 
remember that, at the height of the Roman Empire’s career in the world of art, the 
chief architect of the Emperor Trajan was a Syrian — Apollodoros of Damascus. It 
would not have been necessary for Apollodoros to leave his native land to acquire 
perfection in his profession ; there was no better school of art in the world at this time 
than that of Antioch, and, since the division of the old Seleucid kingdom, Damascus 
had begun to be her rival. 

These things being so, it will be seen that what we call the “ Roman architecture ” 
of the Ilauran was not an art that was brought from overseas and transplanted in 
new soil, but represented the mere extension of the art of one portion of Syria to 
another portion, — from Greek Syria to Semitic Syria, — a process which Rome, with 
her wonderful power of organization and amalgamation, accomplished as doubtless 
no other power could have done. The classic architecture of Syria earlier than the 
second century a.d. may not be called Roman. Even that which dates from the 
time of Pompey, and during the reigns of the first five Caesars and of the Elavian 
emperors, belongs rather to the old period of Macedonian rule; for during that 
period (64 n.c. to 100 a . d .) the Romans themselves were engaged in ITelienizing their 
own art. Whatever use the Syrians may have made of the classic style before the 
year 100, it was adapted from the architecture of the Seleucid kingdom. It was only 
after the complete political Romanizing of these Syrian provinces, and the develop- 
ment of Roman commerce in and through them, that the name “ Roman ” could be 
applied to the architecture at all, and that more by reason of the personal imperial 
influence that may be traced in it than in view of its artistic forms. 

j 

It is difficult to tell when the classic style was first revived in the Ilauran under 
Roman patronage. The earliest monument with an inscription upon it dates from 
the reign of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, in the year 15 1 a.d. This building, with 
others in similar style, must be taken as a starting-point for the discussion of the 
architecture of the second century, though it is most probable that there are buildings 
in the Hauran which antedate it by a few years. There is a predisposition on the 
part of the earlier writers upon the subject of Roman architecture in the Ilauran, par- 
ticularly those who have written books of travel, to speak of it as a debased form of 
Roman art. It will be necessary, I think, only to refer to some of the illustrations 
which follow to convince students of architecture that the particular style found in 
the Hauran, far from being debased, is unusually graceful and beautiful, especially in 
its earlier monuments. A glance at such monuments as the little temple at Mu- 
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shennef, the peripteral temple at Kanawat, and the portal of the palace at the same 
place will suffice to show that the classic architecture of the Ilauran in Roman times 
is fully the equal of the best models of similar date in Europe, and far more chaste 
and dignified than those gorgeous monuments which the Romans erected at Ba'albek 
under the supervision, it is believed, of imported artists. The design of these 
monuments is dignified and elegant; their ornament is not profuse, and is usually 
concentrated at a single point, as upon the facade or the main portal. The ornament 
itself is treated with rare delicacy and reserved simplicitv, suggestive of the works of 
the early Renaissance in Italy, and this in face of the enormous difficulties imposed 
by one of the hardest and most unyielding of materials. The designs do not always 
follow the canons accepted in Europe. These architects of the Hauran wrought out 
their own interpretation of the ancient classic stvle, as did the architects of Rome; 
both departed more or less from the ancient canons, and the results were equally 
pleasing. One of the chief advantages of the later development of the classic style 
was its elasticity, its adaptability to various requirements, utilitarian or other. It was 
this quality in classic architecture that made the Renaissance not only possible, but 
inevitable; and it is this that we see most clearly illustrated in the imperial architecture 
of the Hauran, which is not a lifeless reproduction of the imperial architecture of Italy, 
or of Greece, or of Asia Minor, but has a character of its own which speaks for the 
artistic feeling of native artists. 

‘Atil. two temples, 15 i A.r). 1 There are two small temples at ‘ Atil, an inhab- 
ited town on the western slope of the Djebel Hauran, almost identical in dimensions, 
in plan, and in design. One of them is situated on the western confines of the town, 
the other stands near its northern end. Roth are in complete ruins, but enough of 
their superstructure is preserved in situ, and a sufficient number of details are to be 
found in the immediate vicinity, to enable us to make almost 
complete restorations of them both. Both temples are illus- 
trated in Plate IX of Rev’s “ Yovage dans le Haouran. ’’ 

The western temple is dated by an inscription 2 of the 
Emperor Antoninus Pius of the year 151 a.d. This inscrip- 
tion is at present concealed behind the wall of a modern 
dwelling which includes the whole structure. The plan of 
the temple was distyle in antis, and the inscription was en- 
graved upon the plinths of both an tax The best-preserved 
inscription is that upon the left anta. A similar inscription 
occupied the corresponding position upon the other anta, 1-lg ' 12 °' 1>]an of temples at -Atil. 
but only a fragment of it has been discovered. The temple is to-day almost com- 

1 M. E. Guillaume Rey, Voyage dan-, le Haouran. 1 * 1 . IX : Leon de Eaborde, Voyage de la Syne. I’l. 53, pp. 112, 113. 

3 Wad.. 2372. 
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pletelv hidden hv ;i modern construction of broken stones, so that only the south wall 
is still v isible. Baron von ( )ppenheim w as so fortunate as to see the ancient structure 
before the modern house had assumed its present dimensions, and gives a photograph 
of it in his “ Yom Mittelmeer nun Persischcn Golf," opposite page ioo. In the 
most recent remodeling of the temple for private use, a large portion of the portico 
was sacrificed, and the single column and the section of architrave above it, shown 
in M. Rev s drawing and in Baron von < >ppenheim's photograph, have disappeared 
from their original position. I he architrave, however, is now in an adjoining 
c< mrtvard. 

A description of one temple will suffice for both. The temple edifice was elevated 
upon a high podium, built up in regular courses of ashler and having arches within 
supporting slabs w hich formed the floor of the temple. I he present entrances in the 
sides of the podiums are not original. 1 his subbasement was treated in the manner 
common in most temples of Roman date, with a base mold and cap along the sides 



\ 


South wall of west temple at ‘Atil. 


and rear; the front was partly occupied by steps. The portico between the ants was 
not deep; upon it opened a broad portal and two sets of two superposed niches. The 
cella was spanned transversely by a broad semicircular arch upon which was con- 
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structcd a w all of gable form w hich corresponded to the pediments of the facade and 
rear, and carried the inner ends of long roofing slabs, as is show n in M. de Laborde’s 
plate. The rear and side walls were perfectly plain, unrelieved even by pilasters up to 
the level of the architrave, where the ornament of the facade was probablv, though not 
certainly, repeated. The walls are two stones in thickness, and are highly finished 
without and within. 

The facade consisted of two graceful 
columns of the Corinthian order, stand- 
ing between two antae with Corinthian 
caps and moldings. Each column and 
each anta bore upon its outer face and 
about half-way up a bracket of rectan- 
gular form, molded above and below, 
which was undoubtedly intended for 
the support of a bust or statue. An 
architrave, not banded, but richly 
carved with the Greek fret inter- 
spersed with rosettes, was supported 
between the antm and the columns; 
but between the columns a semicircular 
arch was built which bore the carvings 
of the architrave upon its face. The 
architrave was finished above with a carved molding, and above this ran a frieze 
ornamented w ith a foliate scroll pattern in high relief. How the entablature was 
completed must remain a matter of speculation, for no fragments of a cornice, 
denticulated or with consoles, are to be found in the ruins in their present state. 

The carved ornament of the temple is concentrated upon the front wall within the 
pronaos. The doorway is flanked by tall panels, adorned with rich rinceaux of grape- 
vine, and resting upon bases like pilaster bases, raised upon plain pedestals. Outside 
of these panels is a narrow strip of plain wall on either side. At this point the w all 
is broken out slightly, and the angle is occupied by a cjuarter-column with narrow' 
flutings. Then comes another pair of panels, similar in form to the inner pair, but 
ornamented with rinceaux of running acanthus pattern. The lower niche on either 
side is of rectangular form and section, and is ornamented with a meander band 
within a frame of delicate moldings, the jambs terminating upon the upper moldings 
of a narrow horizontal panel wTich may have been intended to receive an inscription 
for a statue in the niche. The upper niches are tall, and semicircular in section, 
terminating above in a conch. The sides and top are adorned with a broad band 
of guilloche ornament between slender moldings. This much may be seen in Baron 
von Oppenheim’s illustration of the west temple and in my photograph of the north 
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temple. For the rest we must depend upon fragments which have been thrown 
down. The inner pilaster panels terminated upon a level with the tops of the upper 



North temple at ‘Atil, from the southeast. 


niches in Corinthian caps, which carried a lintel corresponding to the panels. Above 
this there seems to have been a plain arch. The quarter-columns and the outer 
pilasters were carried up to the height of the columns of the portico, where they 
were suitably capped and received an entablature, essentially like the main entabla- 
ture, which was carried across the wall above the arch of the portal. In the ruins of 
the north temple it is possible to see that the upper moldings of the podium were 
carried across the front below the antic ; but between the columns there are only 
slight indications of the former existence of steps. 

Mushennef. temple. Mushennef, the site of ancient Nela, 1 seems to have been 
a very ancient place of worship. The ruined temple here is situated beside an 
ancient pool, partly natural and partly artificial, the side adjoining the temple precinct 
being built up in a wall of coursed masonry in symmetrical lines. The temple stands 
at one end of a paved courtyard surrounded by a ruined wall. In the north side 
of the wall was a gateway, in the ruins of which an inscription 2 of Agrippa I has 
been found, indicating that the wall is at least as old as the first half of the first cen- 
tury. The gateway was not a monumental affair, but a simple opening in the wall, 

‘ For M. Waddington’s identification of this plate, see notes on inso. 2217. 


2 Wad., 2211; Part III, inse. 380. 
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surmounted bv a plain lintel upon which was carved a dovetailed plate containing the 
inscription. Near the above lintel was found an inscription 1 of the Iimperor 
Marcus Aurelius. 

The architectural details of the temple indicate that it belonged to the period of this 
last inscription, i.e., to about the year 171 a.l>. The stvle of the monument would 
indicate a date a little later than that of the temple at ‘Atil, which is dated 151 a.d. 
The edifice retains considerable portions of its superstructure in situ. It was distvle 
in antis in plan, but somewhat larger and altogether a more imposing structure than 
the temples just described. 

At some period the build- 
ing was fortified, and in 
the operation the front 
wall of the cella was torn 
down and built up again 
in the crudest fashion be- 
tween the columns of the 
pronaos, which seem to 
have fallen before that 
time to half of their origi- 
nal height, bringing the 
entablature down with 
them. Hut the rear or 
west wall and the north 
wall are preserved almost 
intact up to the top of the 
frieze, and the western half 
of the south wall is still 
standing. The crude wall 
of defense toward the east 
preserves, in its medlev of 
fragments built up in hopeless confusion together w ith fragments from other buildings, 
the northern anta, the lower halves of the columns, the steps of the temple in their 
original position, and the disjointed members of the east wall and its portal. The 
essential differences between this temple and those at ‘Atil are found, first, in a lower 
podium; second, in the earning of the ornament all around the cella; and, third, in 
the order of its columns. The low podium projects farther bevond the cella walls, and 
has a more elaborate cap molding; its base mold is hidden. The four angles of the 
cella are reinforced bv pilasters with elegant Corinthian caps, and the ornamented 
architrave and frieze are carried around on all sides of the building. It cannot be 
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stated with certainty that this arrangement was observed in the temples at ‘Atil. The 
moldings of the podium were carried across in front of the ant;e and then returned 

against the steps, 
which were carried 
up to the bases of 
the columns. The 
base mold of the cella 
wall is of different 
profile from that of 
the antae, which has 
the lines of an Attic 
base with ornament- 
ed scotia and toruses. 
This ornamentation 
is designed after that 
of some of the most 
beautiful of the an- 
cient Ionic bases, the 
lower torus being 
carved with a guil- 
loche, the scotia with 

deep perpendicular grooves, and the uppermost molding with bay leaves. The bases 
of the columns were of the plain Attic form; the shafts were not fluted. The capitals 
have fallen, but in the wall of fragments are the lower halves of two capitals with double 
rows of acanthus leaves, and lying in front of the wall is the corresponding upper half 



Temple at Mushettnef, from the west, across tile pool. 



Ruined wail, column, and paceinent of the temenus at Mushennef, looking northeast. 
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of one of them, showing the echinus and volutes of the Composite order. It must be, 
then, that, in spite of the Corinthian character of the pilaster-caps, the capitals of the 


columns were Composite. The pilaster- 
caps of the angle pilasters and of the 
antaj were designed and carved with great 
delicacv and beautv in the hard black 
basalt. Above them is an architrave com- 
posed of a narrow band and a fine cyma 
reversa surmounted bv a broad band, 
carved with the meander and rosettes, 
above which is a narrow bead-and-reel 
molding beneath a row of egg and dart, 
capped with a cavetto carved with a run- 
ning foliate design. 

Along the outer edge of the top of this 
architrave a gutter was cut, which pro- 
jected in front of the frieze. The frieze is 
as broad as the architrave, and is adorned 
with a spirited, flowing scroll design of 
slender acanthus leaves and delicate flow- 
ers surmounted by a heavy egg-and-dart 
molding. All seems ready to support the 



Pilaster-cap. architrave, and tiie/.e. southwest angle ot temple 
at Mtohcnnef. 


traditional cornice with its dentils and consoles, but, as at ‘ Atil, there are no remnants 



of such a crowning feature among the 
scattered fragments. It is, of course, pos- 
sible that these uppermost details, being 
the first to fall, have been completely 
buried in the later accumulations of debris. 
If these temples were roofed w ith slabs of 
stone as thev appear to have been, the de- 
tails of the cornice may have been can ed 
upon the sides or ends of these slabs. 
Above each angle at the western end of 
the temple, a curious block, like the ped- 
estal of a statue, has been placed imme- 
diatelv upon the frieze; but these blocks 
are, in all probabilitv. a part of the late de- 
fensive construction and not ot the ori- 
ginal design. 1 found no details at Mu- 
shenncf that gave evidence of an arcuated 
architrave between the columns of the 


Kig. 123. Restoration of Ig'.ulc of temple at Miislienne; 
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pronaos ; but in view of the numerous examples of this form of construction in other 
parts of the Hauran, I think we are safe in assuming; that it was employed here. 
Among the fragments built into the wall of defense, there are many which undoubtedly 
belonged to the east wall and its portal ; but the confusion is so great and the fragments 
so varied that it is difficult to choose those that should be used in a restoration. 
There are pieces of jamb stones richly ornamented with the grape-vine, not in panels 
as at ‘Atil, but carved in high relief upon a flat surface with a decorated molding on 
one side. There is a fragment of lintel which belongs to these jambs, and there are 
fragments of great consoles which were unquestionably the parotids of the portal. 
There are no signs of panels or of quarter-columns, so that w e may assume that the 
portal was of different design from those at ‘Atil. There are short lintels, ornamented 

w ith the Greek fret, which probably 
were parts of niches, so that with 
these one could easily make a ten- 
tative restoration of the wall and 
its openings ; but there is besides 
these fragments a complete door- 
way, with very simply molded 
jambs and lintel, set up, piece bv 
piece, in the rude wall between the 
rightantaand the column next to it. 
This is surmounted bv a section 

j 

of a broad pulvinated frieze carved 
to represent the trunk of the palm- 
tree, and above that a section of 
frieze with deep perpendicular flut- 
ings. None of these pieces belongs 
in the present order. 

Another fragment in the same 
wall is a section of a design very similar to that of the architrave of the temple, but of 
different dimensions and of less careful workmanship, as may be seen in spite of the 
fact that it is more mutilated. This fragment bears an inscription 1 in two lines upon 
its lowest member. The uppermost of the two lines has been designedly effaced, but 
it may be possible to read in it the name Severus. T he style of the ornament is in 
keeping with that of monuments that have been assigned to the reign of Alexander 
Severus. It is quite plain, from its dimensions, that this architraxe could not have 
belonged to the entablature of the temple, and that, w ith its inscription in small letters, it 
was intended to occupy a low position. 1 doubt if it could have answered for the lintel 
of the doorwav of the temple, for it is treated like an architrax e, and there are no exam- 
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of the temple at Musheiinef. 
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pies in the Hauran of lintels treated in this way. It seems to me more probable that 
it belonged to the portico of the inclosed temenos, of which a single column shaft is 
still in situ at the east side. A photograph ot this fragment is coven on paye 319. 

Kanawat. immiuj : 1 of /m s. To the same general period as the above — the 
latter half ot the second century — may be assigned the two temples at Kanawat. 
They differ from the preceding examples more in their plans and arrangement than in 
their details, though there are slight differences to be noted in these. It is, therefore, 
somew hat difficult to determine whether they are sliyhtly older than the others or a 
little later. It is hardly probable that they antedate the west temple at ‘Atil, which is 
dated 151 A.n. However this maybe, Kanawat, the ancient Kanatha, was a very 
ancient citv, and there are amony its ruins fragments of many periods. None of 
them, however, can be recognized as older than the oldest inscription 2 that has been 
found here ; this belongs probably to the reiyn of Kiny Ayrippa I. Another inscription 3 
dates from the reiyn ot the Emperor Hadrian, and has been assiyned to the year 
125 25 a. i)., while others still 4 belony to the reiyns of Marcus Aurelius and of Commo- 
dus. Roman influence seems to have been uninterrupted in this part of the Ilauran 
from the time of Hadrian to the time of Commodus : 1 think it probable that the two 
temples in Kanawat belonyed to the latter rather than to the earlier part of this period. 

The temple which, from the evidence of two inscriptions 5 upon it, is believed to have 
been sacred to Zeus, stands in the upper part of the town, near the southern wall. It 


y 2 m • 

Fie. 1 24. l’lan of tempi e 
of ZcU', at Kanawat. 

eters at Mushennef. The bases of the columns are sliyhtk raised above the stylobate 
upon low plinths with paneled sides; the bases themsches are of the Attic tvpe, and 
are carved like those of the ante at Mushennef, w ith the yuilloche and bav-leaf orna- 

' I.ahorde, \ 0 \age dc la S\rk\ l’l 55. ]>. 1 17 ; a No Rev V<>\ai;tj dan-, le Ilaoman. l’l. \ 11 . 
s W’ad., 2329; l’art 1 1 1 , insc. 404. Wad.. 2330. ‘Wad. 2231 and 2231,?. 'Part 111 . him. 713 and 4131?. 



the north and is raised upon a low podium. In plan it is 
prostyle tetrastyle, with two columns standiny between deep ante. 
Larye portions of the temple are still standiny, includiny the two 
westernmost of the outer columns, the two columns between the 
ante, the ante themselves, and larye portions of the cella. Within 
the portal are two small chambers, one on either hand, one of 
which connects with a staircase in the thickness of the anta wall 
which led to the roof. At the opposite end of the cella w as a broad 
arch flanked by niches, two on each side, one abo\ e the other. 
The arch, now fallen, opened into a larye recess like a reetanyular 
apse, and on either side is a small chamber with a doorway open- 
iny upon the recess. Tile temple is much buyer in superficial 
area than any of those already described, beiny about 30 m. lony 
and 15 m. wide, and its lieiyht is more than proportionally loft\, 
the columns beiny ten diameters in lieiyht compared to nine diani- 
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ment. The shafts, which arc built up in twelve drums, have an appearance of great 
slenderness with marked entasis. The capitals are formed of two separate pieces of 


< 3 . 



Temple of Zeus at ganawat, fiom the northeast. 


stone, and, though not much injured, they do not show the delicacy of treatment or the 
depth of undercutting that are manifest in the capitals at ‘Atil. Only very small sections 
of the architrave are preserved — a small fragment above each of the two standing- 
columns of the outer row . These show treatment very like that of the architraves of 
the temples at ‘Atil and Mushenncf — a plain, narrow band below a broad band orna- 
mented with the meander and rosettes. There is no positive proof that there were 
arches above the central intercolumniations ; but the increased width of these spaces, 
which measure about 5 m. on centers, would make it seem probable that there were 
arches, for the maximum span for an architrave seems to have been reached at Suweda, 
where the space is about 4 m. on centers. l urther support of the theorv is to be found 
in the fragment of architrave above the outer column, from w hich an arch might have 
sprung. This fragment covers the entire capital and lias the bands of its outer face 
carried around upon its side, as mav be seen in the photograph. The fragment K ing 
upon this piece of architrave is certainly not in situ. As to the form of the rest of the 
entablature, we may only draw a conjecture from the fragments w hich lie heaped about 
the pronaos. The frieze would seem to have been somewhat coarser than those de- 
scribed above, but that mav ha' e been due to its greater elevation and the greater 
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distance from which it was to be 
seen. I raiments of a Corinthian 
cornice are wanting here, as in 
the ruins described above. It is 
perfectly evident that the carved 
ornament of the entablature was 
not carried around the cella walls. 
Above the Corinthian caps of the 
pilasters at the four angles were 
two perfectly plain, slightly project- 
ing courses, the one a continuation 
of the architrave of the pronaos, 
the other of its frieze. Above the 
latter is a sort of crowning feature 
in the form of a set of moldings 
composed of a bead, an ovolo, and 
a cavetto. On the top of this are 
two courses of good ashler, but 
these I believe to be a later addi- 
tion, though they are of ancient 



Columns of the outer and the inner rows in the temple of Zeus at 

Kanau at. 


cutting. The temple was transformed into a stronghold at some period of its historv, 
and this uppermost course seems to have formed a sort of parapet. The west wall, 
where these features are best preserved, is almost intact, and is one of the most beautiful 
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specimens of ancient drv masonry in existence, being 12 m. high and 25 m. long, and 
perfectly smooth from end to end, an eyen surface ot shining black, strewn with patches 
of white lichen. 

The minor details- — the portal and the niches — are much less ornate than in the 
smaller temples: The doorway is extremely broad and tall, trained in a deep set of 
moldings of good profile w ithout carved decoration. Over the lintel w as a frieze 
ornamented with perpendicular grooves and capped by an overhanging cornice mold- 
ing. Inside the portal, the walls of the chambers on either hand are splayed back to 
provide for the swinging back of the great doors. In the inner faces of the anta w alls 
there are niches, two on either side, superposed one above the other. 1 hese are not 
in the middle of the wall space, but are set well at one side, adjoining the front wall 
of the cella. The top of the uppermost niche is only a little higher than half the 
height of the w all. All of these niches are rectangular and of about the same dimen- 
sions, being just large enough to accommodate a life-size statue. Their moldings 
are quite elaborate in profile, but have no carved enrichments. The same is true ot 
the moldings of the arch within the cella, and the niches beside it. Here is a structure 
which was almost certainly roofed in wood; no system of interior columns could be 
devised, in connection with the width of the recess at the end of the cella and that of 
the inside opening of the portal, which would not make the central aisle much wider 
than the central intercolumniations of the pronaos, and thus elevate the arches above 
the level of the arch of the pediment. This temple is noticed by l)r. Porter, and is 
unsatisfactorily published by MM. de Laborde and Rev. 

tumult-: 1 of HKi.ios (?). There is another large temple at 
kanawat, situated far to the north on much lower ground, 
at the opposite end of the ancient city, beyond the limits 
of the walls. It has, nevertheless, a commanding situation, still 




Fig. 125. Plan oi peripteial tem- 
ple at Kanawat. 


high above the plain, with a superb view across the lowlands 
toward the snow-clad caps of the Anti- Lebanon. The temple 
was peripteral, and was set upon a lofty podium. Its columns 
of tall and graceful proportions, seven of which are standing, 
make it the most beautiful and impressive of all the ruins in 
the Hauran. M. Rev gives an approximately correct plan of 
this building and a sketch of it in Plate \T 1 1 ; Porter giv es a 
plan, which, however, is incorrect, and others have noticed it 
in their descriptions of the city of kanatha. An inscription 2 
w hich w as found near the ruin indicates that this temple w as 
dedicated to Helios. This matter is discussed by I)r. Pren- 
tice in Part III of this publication. The temple faces the 


1 De Laborde. Voyage de la S\ rie. PI. -4. p 114: aKo Re\ , Vu_\ age dam le Haour.in, 1 * 1 . till - Part 1 1 1 , inv. 407. 
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east. The plan of its peristasis is readily traced in the ruins : there were six columns 
in front, nine on either side (counting the end columns twice), and seven in the rear, 
the arrangement of the ends following that of the temple at Suweda. Within the outer 
colonnade of the pronaos was a second row of four columns. The pteroma was narrow, 
and the outer face of the walls of the cella was provided with pilasters corresponding 
to the columns. The plan of the interior of the cella cannot be determined. In May, 
1900, there were still standing in the ruins about one half of the western wall of the 
podium, two small sections of it below the two standing columns of the southern side, 
and a quarter of its eastern wall below two standing columns adjoining the steps, w hich 



Peripteral temple at Kanawat, from the southwest. 


were placed between the wide central intercolumniation. The northern half of this 
wall and the greater portion of the north wall are buried in soil and debris. I he western 
part of the north wall of the podium has been torn down. At this point is the present 
entrance to the arched interior of the basement, which w as covered with large slabs, 
after the manner of such constructions in the Ilauran, and is now used as a shelter for 
cattle. The pavement of the temple, which is composed of the slabs that form the 
ceiling of the basement, is preserved intact except at the outer edges. Of the peristyle 
only the second and third columns from the northwest angle on the west end are stand- 
ing, with two pedestals adjoining them on the south, the third and eighth columns 
from the west on the south side, the two columns on the south ot the steps at the east 
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end, and the northernmost of the interior row of columns. 1 he cella has been leveled 
to w ithin .30 m. of the pavement, and the blocks of w hich it was built have been carried 
away. X < > portion of the entablature remains in situ. It would seem from the 
systematic demolition of the quadrated parts of the structure, and the complete disap- 
pearance of these blocks from the site, that large portions of the temple had been 
carried awav for use in later, perhaps medieval or modern, structures, liven the sec- 
tions of wall between the pilasters of the w est end of the cella have been destroyed. 
These could hardlv have fallen of themselves, leaving the sections below the columns 
intact, and I believe that these also would have been taken awav but for the dan per 

consequent upon the fall of the huge 
columns. Behind the revetment 
of well-dressed stone with which 
the podium is faced, the masonry is 
composed of large quadrated blocks 
laid dry, but cut with less care and 
precision. All about the temple are 
scattered architectural fragments of 
ev 
of 

carving upon them, were not found 
useful for building purposes. There 
are bases, drums, and capitals of 
columns, richly carved sections of 
architrave and frieze, broken statues 
and relief sculptures, but nowhere 
is there found a fragment of cornice, 
either denticulated or with modil- 
lions. The absence of this detail 
has been noted in the ruins of every 
temple in the llauran described 
thus far. The details of the temple 
are refined throughout. The wall 
of the podium, 2.5 m. high, is broken out into shallow pilasters below the columns ; its 
base mold is a simple cyma reversa ; its cap is composed of a deep set of moldings of 
good profile and of broad projection. Kach column is set upon a pedestal about two 
diameters high, w hich consists of a plinth, a base composed of a cyma recta above a 
torus, a die .55 m. high, and a cap composed of two fillets, an ovolo, a cavetto and 
fillet, and a broad band. 1 he upper part of the cap is cut back from the face of the 
band to iorm a sort of plinth lor the base of the column. T 'lie bases of the columns 
are of the Attic form, and are richly carved like those of the temple of Zeus, the lower 


.tv description, which, on account 
their shape or by reason of the 


1 
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Peripteral temple at kanawat. from the east. 
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torus being ornamented with the guilloche, the upper torus with bay leaves, and the 
scotia with deep perpendicular grooves in groups of three. Above the upper torus 
and attached to the base is a molding which 
takes the place of the cincture and apophyge, 
which should be at the bottom of the shaft. 

These moldings consist of an ovolo and a nar- 
row fillet, the former carved with interlaces. 

Upon this the lines of the first drum of the 
shaft descend without any outward curve. 

This is probably the result of the difficulty 
encountered in turning out the cylinders of 
basalt. The shafts, like those of all columns 
in the Hauran, are unfluted and are built up in 
from fiv e to eight drums ; they are about eight 
diameters high, and show a decided entasis. 

There is an astragal at the top, with a slight 


apophy 


ire. 


The capitals are rather more free 



in treatment than those of the temple of Zeus ; 
their relief is higher and the undercutting is 
more pronounced, the ends of the acanthus 

leaves curling over with graceful freedom. Pcdcstal and base 0 f a column of the peripteral tem- 
The entablature is to be studied only in frag- p 1c at K^nauat. 

merits which are essentially like those of the temple of Zeus, w hich in turn are very 
similar to the well-preserved entablature of Mushennef (see page 349). Here again the 
question may be raised as to w hether there was not an arch above the broad inter- 
columniation at the east end, and I believe it mav be answered in the affirmative; for 
the central space, 5 m., is certainly too broad to have been spanned bv a single block 
of basalt. 

Of the details of the cella very little can be known in the present state of the ruin ; 
but in the rear of the temple are fragments of a huge conch, w hich probably covered 
a large niche or apse at the western end of the temple, where the statue of Helios may 
once have stood. 


Kanawat, “sfraya.” 1 This is one of the largest and most elaborately planned 
of all the ancient buildings in the Hauran. It bears traces of at least two periods of 
reconstruction within three hundred years after the original building. It was published 
by de Laborde, by Rev, and by de Vogue, and is mentioned bv carious other writers. 
M. de Vogue's publication of the building is bv far the most full, but it is devoted prin- 
cipally to the reconstruction of Christian times. I wish, at this point, to speak particu- 

1 De l,al>oide,Yo\ age de la S\ne, PI. 55. p. 116: Re\ . Vo\ age dans le I laouran. PI. \ ; de Vogue. 1 .a w 1 le < 'eliti.de. PK uj. 20. 
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larly of those portions of the edifice which belong to the second century — the earliest 
portion of the structure. The great agglomeration of buildings forms an L, the foot 

of which is formed by the oldest part of the edifice. Among 
I the walls, columns, and fragments of different styles, the details 
«*r=J this most ancient portion stand out in bold relief. A re- 
construction was undertaken in the Christian period; but the 
most important features were left untouched at this time. The 
plan shows a temple-like structure — tetrastyle in antis — fac- 
; ing the north. The facade consisted of four columns, with a 

’ wide central intercolumniation, between two ante. Lin gaged 

| columns appear on the inner faces of the ante, opposite the 

; . columns. The walls of the ante were pierced by large arched 

b openings, and were not carried up to the level of the height of 

I — o brNCS the columns. The side walls of this temple-like structure 

i-ig. 120. Plan of oldest pan of appear to have been rebuilt in one of the reconstructions ; but 

Seraya at Kanawat. the S()llt ] 1 enc | wa ]j j s still almost intact, and consists of a broad 

trilobed apse between two small chambers. (For plan of restorations see page 403.) 

It will be seen in M. de Vogue's plan (PI. 19) that an oriented Christian church, 
with triple transverse arches, was constructed within this structure. At that time an 
apse with side chambers was placed against its eastern wall, side walls were built 


blocking off the ancient pronaos and the apse, and the western wall was moved 
slightly farther west. 

The old chambers be- 
side the original apse 
were then converted 
into aisle chapels, and 
the ancient porch be- 
came a lateral portico 
for the church. It is 
the pronaos of the 
original building that 
I wish to discuss in 
detail. Two of its col- 
umns and one anta arc- 
still in situ. .All three- 
stand upon pedestals 
higher than those of 
the temple of Zells, 
but lower than those 
in the temple of Ilelios. 



Column-, and anta ut the early part ut the Sera) a at Kanawat, view looking north. 
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The pedestals are composed each of a square plinth, a base consisting of a torus below 
a cyma recta, a die only .35 m. high, and a heavily molded cap. The bases of the 
columns are of the Attic form and are quite plain. The shafts are less than eight 
diameters high and have a pronounced entasis. At about one third of the height of 
each column, upon its outer face, is a bracket for the support of a .statue. The bracket 
is of one piece with one of the drums of the column, but is entirely different in form from 
those of ‘Atil. Instead of a simple right-lined block it is a bracket, square on the top, 
molded at its sides, and terminating below in a cul-de-lampe adorned with flowing 
acanthus leaves. Above the well-turned astragal of the shaft are the capitals, of 


uncommonly fine and 
elegant design, and 
composed of two pieces 
of stone. The abaci, 
unlike those of the two 
capitals previously de- 
scribed, are adorned 
with a delicate shell 
pattern. The engaged 
column of the anta is 
a half-column, and the 
anta itself is treated as 
a pilaster on the three 
other sides, except in 
the lower two thirds of 
its inmost face, where 



it was abutted by the 
arched wall. Its capi- 

, 1 • j t Serdva at Kanavvat. from the northwist. 

tal is thus compound, 

being flat on three sides and .semicircular on the fourth, and it is beautifully designed to 
fulfil its requirements. Of the architrave nothing remains save a fragment above one 
of the middle columns, which shows very plainly that there w as an arch over the cen- 
tral intercolumniation. Its outer face is adorned with the Greek meander, which is 
turned gracefully from the horizontal to a curved direction. Above this is a rich 
molding of deep projection. The other parts of this puzzling group of buildings will 
be discussed in their proper places. 

There is but one other feature of the Seraya that may be assigned to this period 
— the magnificent portal w hich now forms the entrance to the ruined basilical structure 
in the eastern part of the group of buildings. This portal in all its details is in keep- 
ing with the pronaos described above, and I do not hesitate to believe that it was 
removed from the front w all of the more ancient building, and set up in the later 
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structure where it now stands. It is, to my mind, the most beautiful of the many 
sumptuous portals of the Ilauran, and is, fortunately, in an almost perfect state of pres- 
ervation. While similar in many details to the portals of the temples at ‘Atil, it is 
unique in many respects. The design is simple ; there are no panels and no quarter- 
columns, but two richly decorated jambs and a lintel, all framed within a set of deep 
moldings. The jambs are straight pilasters ornamented with rineeaux in high relief, 
and provided with Corinthian pilaster-caps. The lintel is a frieze carved like the 
jambs, and crowned with a molding composed of a bead and reel, an egg and dart, 
and a cavetto carved with a foliate scroll. This molding is returned at the ends of 

the lintel and carried down along 
the pilastersw hich form the jambs. 
But it is the design of the rin- 
ceaux and their execution that 
appeal to us above all else. The 
pattern is one of a running sort 
of acanthus, with large lily -like 
flowers within its scrolls, which 
stand out from their background 
in relief ten centimeters high. 
There was presumably a head in 
the center of the lintel, for it is 
plain that some obnoxious figure 
was chopped off by the icono- 
clasts of early Christian or Mo- 
hammedan times. At the ends 
of the lintel are large parotids or 
consoles, which now have no 
other than a decorative function. 
They are beautifully carved with 
the acanthus leaf. The relicving- 
arch above the lintel and the cor- 
nice are plainly of a different epoch from that of the doorway. The way in which 
the sculptor has carried out the exquisite design of this portal in the hard basalt is a 
marvel to any one who is acquainted with that unyielding material : the deftest artists 
of the Renaissance seldom wrought a more graceful design or with greater delicacv 
in the finest of marbles. The temple-like structure, then, with its portico, tetrastvle 
in antis, its apsidal south end, and this sumptuous doorway, must belong to a period 
of the highest development <>f art in the Ilauran. From the lowness of its columns, 
the plain treatment of the bases, and the higher relief and greater freedom of the 
ornamental details, the temple should probably be placed earlier than the other two 



Portal of eastern basilica m the Serin a at Kanawat. 
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temples in this same town. There are further refinements about its carved ornament, 
especially in the treatment of the brackets upon its columns, and of the consoles beside 
the portal, which place it in advance of the temple at ‘ Atil which dates 151 a.o. ; and 
it is not impossible that the building may be even earlier than that date — a monument 
of that pure and elegant style which preceded the epoch of the Antonines. If this be 
true we may not be far astray in assigning the temple to the age of Trajan or of 
Hadrian. The building faced a broad court, paved with evenly hewn blocks of basalt, 
which reminds one of the paved temenos at Mushennef. This pavement may still be 
traced for a long distance on the west of the temple, where it is employed by the Druse 
inhabitants of kanawat as a threshing-floor. 

Si‘. gateways. The monumental gateways of the forecourts of the temple of 
Ba'al Samin at Sh have already been mentioned in the description of the temple itself, 
where it was stated that the outer gate of the outermost court, and the gate between 
that and the middle court (A and I) on plan, see page 335). were built in Roman 
imperial times. There can be no doubt that they belong to the early period of the 
Antonine emperors. Both gateways are designed on a triple plan, like a triumphal 
arch with three openings. Both are almost completely demolished, and though all 
their members are lying about in the ruins, no one has ever attempted to make a 
restoration of them. M. de Vogue makes the barest mention of them, but gives no 
description. The fragments, though very badly broken up, are among the most 
beautiful specimens of architectural decoration in the Hauran. Few of the parts 
seem to have been removed, but the amount of debris with which thee are mingled in 
the ruins makes a restoration of either a difficult task. The two faces of each gateway 
were dissimilar, and this adds greatly to the difficulty, for it is practically impossible to 
tell which of the details belonged on one face and which on the other. 

In the ruins of the middle gateway — that between the outer court and the middle 
court — are fragments, inextricably mixed, of two portals of widely different dates. 
On one side we have, partly in situ, the jambs and other portions of a gateway of 
Agrippa’s time. These have been described in Chapter X, page 318; but on all sides 
of these fragments are extensive remains of a Roman gate. W hether one face of the 
gateway was left in the old style and the other face was adorned in the new style, or 
whether the old gate was completely concealed behind the later structure, nothing 
short of a most careful piecing together of all the fragments can ever demonstrate. 
The design w ould seem to have been that of a wall pierced bv three openings, the 
central opening being a little larger than those which flanked it. The openings were 
treated as ornamental doorways, rectangular in form, not arched. Ornamental col- 
umns and entablatures w ere applied to the face of this w all with its three openings, 
but how these were arranged we do not know. The principal details found in the 
ruins are the jambs and lintels of the doorways, and capitals of the Corinthian order, 
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beautifully carved, with a neck-band of meander and star pattern below the astragal. 
I he most interesting fragments, however, are those of the jambs and lintels, the 
former being almost a facsimile of the jambs of the fine portal at kanawat, and being 
of the same width, about fifty centimeters. One could easily believe that both monu- 
ments had been executed bv the same artist. The rinceaux of acanthus-like scrolls, 



the deeply carved lily-like 
flowers, the delicate quatrefoil 
leaves interspersed here and 
there, and the outer molding 
composed of a bead and reel, 
an eye' and dart, and a cavetto 
carved with trefoil leaves, are 
all identical with the ornament 


„ of the doorway at kanawat. 

The pilaster-caps which crown 

Fragment of jamb of middle gateway at Si’. , , • , 7 - 

the jambs at kanawat were 
not found at Si* ; but that does not mean that thev are not there, hidden in the debris. 
1 he design of the lintel at Si- is very like the other, with its broad frieze of foliage and 
its framing molding, which is a continuation of the moldings of the jambs ; but there is 
a slight difference in the details of its carving. At the right end of the lintel — the por- 
tion best preserved — a figure, probably that of a nymph, has been introduced into the 
scrolls ot foliage. The figure reclines gracefully among the branches of the rineeau ; 
it has been almost completely defaced, only one foot and an anklet above it having 
escaped the hammer. Other fragments of the lintels show that they were full of fig- 
ures, not only of the human form, but of animals and birds. This second ornamental 
gateway of Si ‘ and the portal of the Seraya at kanawat must be classed together. 
I he former was undoubtedly the first structure set up at Si* after the period of the 
Idumean dynasty, since it forms the entrance to the first of the outer courts built in 
front of the temple of Ka'al Sanvin. The outer or the third gateway, as will be 
shown presently, is built in the style of the doorway of the temple at ‘A til which is 
dated 15 1 a . i >., and it is certain that this third court with its gateway was constructed 
after the completion of the second court and gateway. It seems most probable, there- 
fore, that the latter belonged to a somewhat earlier date, and, with the portal at 
kanawat, should be assigned to the time of Trajan or of Hadrian. 

1 he third gateway preserves a few more of its parts in situ, but it was a very elab- 
orate structure, and the mass of fragments heaped about it renders a restoration very 
difficult. It was situated at the edge of the steep hill at the top of the ascending road. 
Large portions of its ruins have rolled a long distance down the slope in hopeless 
confusion. As has been intimated above, this triple gateway was an enlarged and 
multiplied facsimile of the doorway of the temple in ‘Atil. There are no traces of 
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free or engaged columns in its ruins, but fragments of pilasters and quarter-columns 
like those at ‘ Atil are in abundance. Besides these there are large pieces ot the 

entablature. Two fragments of an inscription 1 , 

were found among these remains, but neither 
of them gives a date. The best-preserved **"*"*’ 

portion of the structure is found at the right \ - 

side of the right-hand portal (outside); here " ' \ ^ 

we have two sections of a panel which formed A- ., • h.— g|d^ppB|9 

the jamb, a grooved quarter-column adjoining ; . 

it, and a fragment of another panel which formed *^*"\ ? 'j ' v ’ ' * 
the outermost decoration on the ri^ht side of ' 'J; * ■ 

the portal. The first panel was decorated with 
a grape-vine pattern, the outer panel with an 
acanthus rinceau. The two panels and the ^ 
quarter-column between them are raised upon 


rPr - h- 

a plain dado with a simple molding at the top, Right side ot northernmost portal ot gatewa) at si’, 
the surface of which is broken up to follow the lookmg La>t ' 

plan of the features above it. Upon the plain surface below the jamb panel is one ot 
the inscriptions. 2 The outer faces of the two piers between the central and side 
openings of the gateway simply repeated the decoration of this outer right-hand pier. 
There were two pilasters in the middle, flanked on either side by a quarter-column 
and a panel upon the jambs of the portals. The doorways were arched ; the moldings 
of the archivolts sprang from caps at the top of the jamb panels. There are fragments 
of two kinds of architraves, and it is probable that these belonged to the two differ- 
ent faces of the gateway. The difference between the two kinds is not great: both 
have a narrow band at the bottom, then a broad band adorned with meanders, figures, 

and masks, and above this a molding composed 
of a bead, an egg and dart, and a cavetto carved 
with trefoil pattern ; but one set of fragments 
‘ k ‘ ; '-Sa-.tr: * has an inscription in monumental letters upon 

\ ' . ^ v?. its lowest band (see photograph of fragment 

No. i), while the other has a molding com- 
'• 'Uj’A'yN posed of a continuous row of small eggs be- 

* ’ - -*• •*’ .-St 

— T , — tween the lower band and the meander, and 

the same sort of molding inserted in place of 
the bead and reel above the meander. The 

.\o 

■■ ■ architrave pieces, with the inscriptions upon 

Fragment No. i of arelutra\e of gatewav at Si’. . , , . . 

them, would certain! v seem to have belonged 
above the central opening, while the other piece (see fragment No. 2 ) which lies next 


►.<3* ir.NvV 
‘ * - & 


yt-jpn, • e v 
• r ' - 
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Fragment No. i of architr.ne of gatew a\ at Si’. 


1 Fart 111. itlse. 432. 


Fart 111 . him’. 431. 
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to the right jamb of the right-hand opening 
would seem to be near its original position. 
The quarter-columns and the panels adjoin- 
ing them, follow ing the design of the doorway 
at ‘Atil, were probably carried up to support 
the architrave. If the side arches were lower 
than that between them, there must have been 
spaces between their tops and the architrave, 
which was carried upon the tops of the quarter- 
columns. I have suggested in my restoration 
that the dovetailed plates which were found 
in the debris may have been inserted in these 
spaces. The remaining fragments consist of 
sections of a slightly pulvinated frieze crowned 
with an egg-and-dart molding, and a heavy 
cavetto carved with honeysuckle ornament; 
this would naturally be placed above the archi- 
trave. There is another important carved 
fragment lying in these ruins, which is diffi- 
cult to place on the facade of the gateway de- 
scribed above, for the reason that as sculpture 
it is far inferior to the other pieces. It is a 
section of frieze ornamented with a large bust, 
and a garland of leaves and fruit with a bird 
above it, all more coarsely carved than the 
architraves and friezes described above. The head is barbaric in treatment, and the 






■% 

i 


fragments of frieze, quarter-column, and panel of 
gateway at Si - . 



Fig. 127 
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leaves of the garland and the bird are crudely wrought when compared with the 
delicate faces and rinceaux of the other fragments (see photograph on page oo). I 
am inclined to believe that this bit of carving belonged to some other monument 
which stood outside the gate, which was buried in the fall of the portals. 

Shakka. uasilica . 1 This building was excellently published by M. de Vogue, but 
I shall introduce it here as an illustration of the transitional style, a style part classic 
and part native, that comes between the style of the 
Roman period, as we find it in the Ilauran, and that of 
the third centurv, which is verv different from it. In 
assigning a date to this structure, M. de Vogue hesitates 
between the second and third centuries; but if we com- 
pare its details with those of other buildings in the 
Hauran which were certainly built before the middle of 
the third centurv, I think we need not hesitate to place 
its date in the last quarter of the second century, in the 
reign of Commodus or Septimius Severus, both of w hom 
are amply represented in inscriptions throughout this 
region. The plan is that of the arched basilica peculiar 
to the Ilauran, and described on page 314, with three 
aisles, but having three doorways in either end. It is not possible to state with 
certaintv that there was a porch of columns in front; but judging from an observa- 
tion of the facade, it is probable that there was such an arrangement, as we shall sec- 

later ; but all vestiges of columns 
have disappeared. 

The construction of the interior, 
as we have said, is purely Ilauran- 
ese. I here were six sets ot trans- 
verse arches in close proximitv, 
each set consisting of a broad 
central arch, with two stories of 
arches on either side. Longitu- 
dinal arches connected the trans- 
verse arches, at the crow n level of 
the lower side arches, and carried 
the flooring slabs of the galleries. 
There is just enough of this inte- 
rior structure preserved to show 

ArIil"- of north aiUe ot lunltca at Shakka. looking wot. that i\I. dc‘ \ OgllC S dt UW UTgS ai C 

1 La S\ ric C'cntralc PL. 15, 16. 






Fig. 1 28. Plan - of basilica at Shakka. 
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quite correct. The onlv ornament emploved in the interior consisted ot the moldings 
of the piers which supported the arches. These consist, in the low er story, ot a fillet, 
an ovolo, a cavetto, and a fascia, in the upper store' of a simple cyma recta, d he stone- 
work of the piers and arches was of highly finished ashler, but that of the spandrels 
as we see it to-dav is of inferior quality and rather crude. But I am inclined to the 
belief that much of this is due to late restorations; for it is ecident that the building 
has been often repaired, and much of its lower story is now filled up w ith modern 
dwellings. A notable feature of the arches is that the width of the youssoirs is much 
greater than their height. 

The composition of the facade is most simple and dignified, consisting of a broad 
central portal and two smaller side doorways, the broad space on either side of the 



East facade ot basilica at Shakka. 


central opening being adorned with an ornamented niche. The angles are proeided 
with shallow pilasters, and there would seem to haee been no less than four rectangu- 
lar brackets for statues, arranged one on either side of the lateral entrances. The 
ornament begins with a delicate base mold, consisting of a torus and a cynta recta; this 
breaks out to form bases for the corner pilasters, and is stopped against the door- 
jambs. It will be noticed that this detail is omitted from buildings of the third cen- 
tury in this region. The thresholds consist of a high step, molded across the top and 
down the sides; upon this the jambs rest. The frame moldings of the central portal 
are broad and quite elaborate, consisting of a narrow fascia next to the opening, abroad 
puh inated member between two cyma rewersas, and a deep cymatium. At either end 
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of the lintel is a large console ornamented with acanthus. Resting upon these and 
the lintel was a broad trieze ornamented with perpendicular flutings, curved at the top 
and half filled with a cable below ; at the top of the frieze is a delicate egg-and-dart 
molding. Above this flat frieze is another frieze-like member, pulvinated, adorned 
with a rich rinceau of acanthus leaves, and surmounted bv an egg-and-dart molding. 
Upon this was set a cornice with corona and cymatium. The side portals are simpler ; 
their frame moldings consist of a narrow and a broad band, separated bv a bead, and 
inclosed within a projecting set of narrow moldings composed of a fillet, an ovolo, a 
cavetto, and a flat face. There are no consoles. The frieze is adorned with flutings, 
like that of the main portal, and is crowned with a salient cvmatium. 



Southern halt' of east facade oi basilica at Sliakka. 


One of the niches is preserved intact; it is tall and narrow, of semicircular section, 
and terminates in a well-carved conch. At its base a ledge in the form of a delicate 
cymatium projects in front of the niche, and is carried a short distance on either side 
of it. Upon this, on either side of the niche, is placed a long plinth block, one half 
resting on the ledge, the other projecting beyond its end in a curious manner. This 
plinth receives the bases of two engaged and coupled colonnettes, one ot which rests 
upon the part of the plinth above the ledge, the other upon its projecting portion. 
The colonnettes are of the Ionic order, w ith delicately carved bases and capitals, 
though the design of the latter is rather free. The pediment is carved from a single 
stone ; its lower member, which consists ot two fascia.' and a broad cvmatium, is curved 
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above the semicircle of the niche. 'The raking cornice is a simple cavetto and a 
fascia. Below the apex of the gable was a small figure of an eagle, and above it 
a small bracket which warn probably intended to support another figure. I he w hole 
design of this niche may be taken as a reduced copy of the temple facades of the 
Hainan. The broad arch above the central intercolumniations is particularly sug- 
gestive in this regard, and it mav be that the heavveyma recta of this little entablature 
mav give the kev to the design of the crowning member of the temples, w hich is 
missing in all the existing ruins in the Djebel Ilauran. 

The one preserved corner pilaster is carried up to the level of the cornice of the 
side portal, where it receives a cap. Above this one may plainly see the springers 
of an arch, which is good evidence that there was a portico in front of the basilica, 
with arches in its anta.*, or end walls, like those at kanawat. In front ot the basilica 
are a number of fragments of a beautiful cornice, consisting of a bed mold of dentils 
below an egg and dart, a corona supported bv slender modillions, and a heavy 
cvmatium. The face of the corona is carved with perpendicular grooves; above this 
is a delicate bead and reel. The cvmatium is adorned with anthemions. It would 
seem as if this cornice could have occupied no other place than in the entablature of 
a colonnade; for it is scarcely possible that so elaborate a crowning feature would 
have been placed above the simple wall of the facade. 
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PAGAN ARCHITECTURE IN THE DJEBEL 

HAURAN — Con tin u ed 

ROMAN PERIOD (200-300 a.d.) 

S OON after the beginning of the third century a.d., a change seems to have come 
over the classic architectural style of the 1 >) ebel Hauran. The florid style which 
flourished under the Emperor Caracalla at the opening of the century at Ba'albek 
found no representation in the architecture of the Hauran. The style of the Anto- 
nines in this region was followed by a development in classic architecture which is 
curiously reserved, not lacking in delicacv, but a little meager, perhaps, in the appli- 
cation of its ornament, and somewhat erratic in its proportions. If we are correct in 
following M. de Vogue in placing the palace at Shakka in the third century, we have 
in this monument an excellent type of the style of architecture that succeeded the 
imperial style of the second century in the Hauran. In this monument we still find 
dignity of plan and design, refinement in the treatment of details, and delicacy in the 
execution of the carving; but there is an indefinable sentiment in each of these char- 
acteristics that carries us far from the style of the monuments described in the last 
chapter. 

Base moldings are unaccountably done away with, angle pilasters are rare, new 
profiles are introduced in the moldings of doorways, the jambs are elevated upon 
claw-feet, which looks like a return to the pre-Roman models of Si‘, new designs 
appear in the main lintels, the relieving-arch is conspicuous above the portals, win- 
dows appear in strange designs, while the crowning moldings depart entirely from 
classic precedent and assume the form of a huge cymatium. These characteristics, if 
they may be taken as expressive of the art of the beginning of the third century, do 
not apply to that of the remainder of the century. There can be no doubt that 
Shehba, which has been definitely identified with the ancient Philippopolis, was built 
about the middle of the century, and for the most part during the reign of the 
Emperor Philip (244-249 a.d.). In the ruins of this ancient city we have ample 
illustration of the architecture of the period in temples, baths, monumental gateways, 

3 r, 9 
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a theater, and a palace. We mav devote considerable space to the architecture of 
this city, and we shall see that the stele there illustrated departs absolutely from the 
canons of the period of the Antonines in the Hauran, and lar Irom the type repre- 
sented in the palace at Shakka, which has been assigned to the beginning of the cen- 
tury. These and other buildings w hich may be definitely assigned to the reign ot 
Philip, together with structures that undoubtedly belong to the end of the century, 
are very interesting studies as showing how widelv the paths of classic architecture 
in the east and in the west had diverged at the time when Diocletian built the palace 
at Spalato, just before Christianitv assumed the role of architect in the beginning of 
the fourth century. The architecture of the middle and the end of the third century 
shows the first signs of decline that are visible in the Hauran: dignity and grace of 
design are lost, refinement of details is gone, laxity takes possession of the execution 
of the ornament, and mediocrity prevails in evervthing. The reason for the decline 
in the architecture of the Hauran seems to be coordinated with that for the decline 

in classic art all oxer the Roman world in the third 
centurv ; but the changes which preceded it and the 
appearance of new elements, developments which are 
not to be traced in other phases of classic architecture, 
are not so easily explained, unless we accept the hypoth- 
esis that they are the expression of native talent which 
had gained strength and confidence during the century 
preceding, xvhen art almost purely classic was being 
fostered in the country by Roman governors, and was 


onlv now beginning to make itself felt. 



Shakka. palace 1 The palace, or so-called Kaisari- 
yeh, at Shakka was published by M. de Vogue. Its plan 
is roughly an L, with its longer axis running east and 
west, the arms of which consist of long halls spanned 
bv simple transverse arches of wide span, which sup- 
ported a roof of stone slabs in the 
ordinary fashion of the Hauran. 
At the point where the two arms 
meet is a large, square apartment 
which was in all probability cov- 
ered with a dome. This apart- 
ment has three portals in its 
eastern wall — a large central 
portal with a broad, open reliex ing-arch aboxe it, and a small doorway on either 

‘ La Syriu Cctitralc. l'L. S-io. J From I, a Sync (Antrale, 1*1. 8. 
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side. This was undoubtedly the main facade of the building. The square chamber 
(A) is flanked by three small compartments on its southern side, anti to the west is a 
chamber (C) almost square, spanned by two transverse arches. The longer arm (B) of 
the L, which extends to the west, is not carried along the south side of the great square 
chamber, but begins at its southwestern angle, beside the other square apartment. 
It was spanned by ten transverse arches, and had a doorwav and a window on the 
south side, two doorways on the north, and a large and well-designed window (a) in 
its east wall, which opens upon the angle formed bv this wall and the side wall of the 
main square compartment. The northern arm of the L A shorter, having but five 
transverse arches. There are simple, broad-arched niches of rectangular section 
in the interior of the walls of the main square chamber, and a richly ornamented 
niche (cf) of large proportions in the interior of the south wall of the long arched apart- 
ment to the west, which would indicate that these were halls of public assemble, 
constituting, perhaps, the official portions of the palace of the Roman governor. 
If there were domestic apartments connected with the palace, they have perished, 
as M. de Vogue says; for the four large apartments still preserved can hardly be 
thought of as ever having had a domestic purpose, and the three small rooms, from 
their position, could not have been other than antechambers to the main hall. 



Kaisarheh. or palace, at Shakka, from the •'outhea-t. 


This building presents a number of interesting features in construction. I he long 
hall toward the west consisted originally of two stories, the lower of which is now 
filled with the debris of the fallen high arches and root slabs. 1 he lower story, 
which was entered by a doorway, below the window to be seen in the photograph, 
was undoubtedly spanned by low arches corresponding to the high arches above, 
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which carried slabs of stone to form a floor for the upper story. The high arches of 
this hall sprang from deep pilasters on either side, and these were reinforced on the 
outside by buttresses of considerable depth, which are still to be seen on the south 
side. The ground rises abruptly on the north of the long hall, and the floor of the 
main square chamber, which was laid upon the solid rock, is on the same level with 
the artificial floor of the long western hall. This square chamber seems to have been 
covered with a dome, supported above the angles of the square by slabs which were 

laid across them, changing the 
square to an octagon. M. de 
Vogue suggests that this dome 
was of hemispherical shape, but I 
am inclined to believe that it was 
a tall ellipse (see page 315). 

The design of the exterior is 
severe in the extreme, yet it is 
relieved by a few ornamental de- 
tails which are of more than or- 
dinary interest. The walls are 
built of well-finished ashler, un- 
relieved by base mold or angle 
pilasters. The ornament is con- 
centrated upon the three portals of 
the facade, the windows of the long 
hall, and certain interior details. 

The great central portal and 
the two side portals are similarly 
treated, so far as their frame mold- 
ings are concerned : two flat bands 
separated by a quirk are carried 
up the jambs and across the lintel ; outside of these is a deep molding consisting 
of a fillet, an ovolo, a cavetto, and a fascia. I his group of moldings rests, on either 
side of the doorways, upon claw-like feet. The side entrances have no door-cap above 
them, and the wall over the lintels is perfectly plain, but the great central portal is 
surmounted by an elaborate frieze and cornice beneath a broad relieving-arch. The 
fiieze is a cavetto in section, and is ornamented with perpendicular grooves suggestive 
of Egyptian sources. Above this is a deep ovolo carved with conventionalized oak 
leaves lying horizontally, and with an upright acanthus leaf at either end by way of 
a finish. I he ovolo is surmounted by a bead and reel and an egg-and-dart mold- 
ing which carries a row of dentils, above which are set the bed mold and the con- 
soles of the cornice. The cornice is finished oft with a bead and reel and a cymatium 
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carved with an acanthus design. The arch above the 


portal is perfectly plain. At the 
arch above the portal, a deep 



Oeulus, originally above large window in palace 


level of the crown of the 
overhanging molding, in 
profile a cyma recta, is 
carried across the facade, 
arching above the portal 
in a great elliptical curve 
— not a semicircle, as it 
is represented in M. de 
Vogue's plate — which 
mav suggest the lines 
of the dome above it. 
There seems to have 
been an Attic story above 



Window in ca>t wall ot long hall of 
palace at Sliakka. 


at Sliakka- 


the chief molding on either side of the arch, four 


courses of which are still in place; but there is no indication that this was pierced 
with windows. 

The remaining exterior features 
of interest are windows, of which 
there are three, all of them shown 
in Plate io of “ La Syrie Cen- 
trale.” The great window at the 
east end of the long hall is still 
partly intact. The lower opening 
of the two, with its molded sill, 
its delicately carved pilasters, and 
its lintel, adorned in Christian 
times with three crosses, and 
flanked by florid consoles, still re- 
mains as M. de Vogue saw it: 
but the beautiful little oculus 
shown in Plate io, with its dimin- 
utive Ionic pilasters, its molded 
cornice, and the rich moldings 
about the opening, has been re- 
moved to the interior of the build- 
ing, where it stands above the 
doorway of the niaddfch , or public 
room, of the village, which occu- 
pies the small rectangular chamber 



liuttrose* ami window m south wall ot pal.n c at sliakka. 
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west of the threat square hall, the broad original opening betw een the two compart- 
ments having been walled up and finished with a small doorway and a window 
above it, this window being the ancient oculus. Only the sill of this portion of the 
window still remains in its original position above the great rectangular opening. 
W indow No. 2 in Plate 10, on the west side of the shorter arm of the L, is still quite 
perfect, and No. 3, in the south wall between two buttresses, remains one of the most 
chaste and beautiful little w indows in the whole range of ancient architecture. The 



opening is tall and narrow, and 
quite plain but for a simple wreath 
carved in relief in the middle of its 
lintel (this is omitted in Plate 10) ; 
but the window is fitted with a 
plaque that offers a suggestion of 
early tracery. This consists of a 
plate carved all around the out- 
side with a rather heavy bead and 
reel, and provided with an opening - 
of fantastic shape, semicircular at 
the top and bottom, and serrated 
along the sides, as may be seen 
in the photograph. The interior 
carvingsof this Kaisariveh, though 
not profuse, are of particular 
beauty and of especial interest in 
this 1 ocality, where the ornament 
seems to have been confined 
usually to the exteriors of build- 


McIk; iuw used as a duorwu\ in south wall of long hall of palace at UlgS. 1 he moldings which form 


Shakka. 


the caps of the wall piers that 
carried the transverse arches of the roof are of a delicate and classic profile, consisting 
of a broad fascia, a fillet, a bead, and an ovolo crowned with a cavetto and a narrow- 


band. The brackets, which seem to have been inserted in the walls for the support of 
busts or statues, are gracefully profiled, but plain in their moldings. The chief orna- 
mental feature of the interior, however, so far as we may discover from the present 
state of the ruin, was a large niche in the south wall of the long hall, marked d in 
the plate of “ La Syrie Centrale." The thin wall at the back of the niche has been 
broken through in recent times, and it now serves as a doorway. The niche was 


rectangular in plan, with a proj 
of heroic size. 'Pile moldings 
heavy cyma recta; from this, 


ecting sill and arched top; it might have held a statue 
of the sill consist of two flat bands surmounted by a 
on either side, rise two pilasters with well-molded 
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Attic bases, plain, slender shafts, and Corinthian caps of remarkable delicacy and 
beauty. Immediately from the caps, without any suggestion of a horizontal member, 
springs the arch, which has the profile of an architrave, such as is found in the more 
ornate buildings of the second century in this region. Its broad lower member is 
carved with a charming design — a rinceau of grape-vine and pomegranate — in 
high relief ; the upper member is a group of carved moldings, a bead and reel, an egg 
and dart, and a cavetto of slender foliate designs, all executed with the finest technique. 
The keystone seems to have borne a bust or other object obnoxious to the iconoclasts, 
for it has been completely defaced. The whole design is one of such grace and 
refinement that it might easily be assigned to the best period of architectural decora- 
tion in the Ilauran. This niche and the window in the east end of the same hall 
again recall the interesting similarity between the classic architecture of the Djebel 
Ilauran and the earlv Renaissance of Italy, and show the independent yet thoroughly 
artistic spirit of the architects of the Ilauran country. The other window shown in 
M. de Vogue's drawing (2 on Plate 10), and occupying a position marked u in the 
western wall of the northern arm of the palace, has either been destroyed or is con- 
cealed by a small modern building. Windows of similar form, however, are to be 
seen in different parts of the town of Shakka, the projecting hoods and their brackets 
having been taken from the ancient buildings and inserted in modern houses. 

The outer buttresses of the south wall of the long compartment are often referred 
to as the earliest examples of contreforts of the form employed by the builders of 
the Romanesque period. Two of these buttresses are shown in a photograph on 
page 373. The resemblance to the Romanesque form is obvious, though the pro- 
jection from the wall is greater than in most examples of the eleventh century. There 
are no set-offs, as the Gothic buttresses have, and the capstone, though provided 
with a sort of drip-mold in front, appears to have been flat at the top. Structu- 
rally, these buttresses, with a slight interior projection in the piers of the arches, and 
the deeper projection on the exterior, mark a decided advance in the science of build- 
ing, resisting, as they do, the thrust of the interior arches only at the points where 
the pressure is concentrated. In other preserved examples of arch construction in 
the Ilauran, wherever there is but a single system of transverse arches, the walls are 
sufficiently thick throughout their entire length to support the arches, and in buildings 
where the triple system was employed the lower arches on either side of the great 
ones were sufficiently strong, with the aid of deep interior piers, to resist the thrust of 
the high arches. In the arrangement at Shakka the space occupied for these deep in- 
terior piers was economized. There is, of course, no historical connection between this 
buttress system of the Ilauran, which was designed for the support of roofing slabs 
of stone, and the Gothic system which w as developed a thousand years later for the 
support of ribbed vaults, but the architects of the third century in the Ilauran had solved 
the same problem so far as the demands of their method of roof-building required. 
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Shehba (Philippopolis). The later development of the classic style in the Hauran 
is best illustrated in the ruins of the ancient Philippopolis, though the development 
may not be considered as applving to the whole region in general. The building 



1 The wain and tin- distances between the more important buildings were measured for this plan ; other details are only 

approximately correct. 
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operations at Philippopolis seem to have covered a brief space in the declining years 
of the classic style, and, so far as we may judge, all the buildings to be seen in 
their ruins upon this site belong to this one short epoch. Outside of this city, the 
Ilauran is almost barren of buildings of this style and period, and it is somewhat 
difficult to tell whether the style of architecture which we see illustrated in Shehba 
had any considerable vogue beyond the city’s limits. The building of this city was 
a new departure in the Hauran ; the plan of the city, the kinds of its buildings, the 
forms and methods of construction employed, and the style of ornament adopted, 
are not to be found elsewhere in the Hauran, so far as I could discov er, and so far as 
may be determined from the works of MM. de Laborde, Rev, and de Vogue. There 
was a town of some sort upon this site at the beginning of the third centurv, as 
one inscription at least will attest, although Aurelius Victor , 1 writing about the middle 
of the fourth century, seems to imply that the city was founded by the Emperor Philip. 
It is impossible to determine now whether anv of the monuments of the original town 
were spared in the building of the new city. The site occupies a broad plateau, 
bounded on the west by the slopes of a cone-like volcanic hill. A spur of this hill 
rises in the southwest angle of the city ; on the other sides the ground slopes gradu- 
ally away, descending quite abruptly on the east to a broad level valley. The plan 
of the city is, roughly, a square, with its sides facing the cardinal points ; it was sur- 
rounded by a strong wall with six gates, and was intersected by two main avenues, 
one running east and west through the center of the city, and the other running 
north and south, a little eastward of the center. A third street crossed the city from 
north to south, west of the center; but its position is not symmetrical, owing to the 
uneven ground in the southwest angle of the city. The main avenues are nine 
meters wide, and are paved with large blocks of basalt evenly laid ; they terminate at 
the walls in large monumental gateways with triple openings in the Roman fashion. 
The remains of buildings within the walls consist of a large prostyle-hexastyle struc- 
ture (possibly a temple), the cella of a small temple, an extensive palace, a theater, 
and public baths of large dimensions, besides ruins of many other structures, the pur- 
pose of which cannot be determined. The main avenues were provided with continuous 
colonnades, like those of Palmyra and (ierasa, but these have all been thrown down. 
The baths were furnished with water by a great aqueduct, several piers and arches 
of which are to be seen within the walls, and the line of the original structure may be 
traced in ruins far out toward the neighboring hills. There were other walled towns 
in the Djebel Hauran, but this is the only example of a city laid out on a symmetrical 
plan. There are no other ruins in this region that can be dehnitelv recognized as 
baths. There is only one other theater that has been preserved, that at Posra, though 
a small structure at kanawat has been described as an odeion, and an inscription 

1 *• Igitur Marcus Julius Philippus Arabs Trachonites. sumto in consortium Philippo film. rebus ail Orientem compositis. con- 
ditoque apud Arabian Philippopoli oppido, Romani venit.” — Aurelius Victor, C.esares. 28. See Marquardt. I.p. 422, note. 
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found at Shakka indicates that there was once a theater in that city. 1 We saw no 
other ruined cities in the Djebel Hau ran w here colonnaded streets had been an archi- 
tectural feature, and no other example of an aqueduct constructed in Roman fashion, 
i.e., upon arches. 

Philippopolis would seem to have been a citv of a different type from the other 
cities of the llauran, a city in w hich the life of the great cities of the empire was 
reproduced on a small scale. If this citv was unique among the cities and towns of 
the Hauran in these respects, its architecture will be found to be still more so in 
matters of construction and ornament. The particularly Roman influence that found 
expression in the great public baths, in the triple gateways and the square temple, is 
further represented in the common use of mortar and concrete, in the employment of 
the barrel vault of cut stone and the dome of concrete, and especially in the intro- 
duction of marble revetments applied to the interior surfaces of walls. These details 
are essentially Roman as opposed to (Ireek in the held of architecture, and serve 
better than anything else to illustrate the direct influence of the Imperial City upon 
the architecture of Philip’s capital in Arabia. 



' u 


hkxastvlk TKMIM.K. 3 Facing upon the north side of the avenue which runs east and 
west, and about fifty meters west of the intersection of the two main avenues, are the 

remains of a lofty hexastyle portico. Three of its columns 
are intact — the angle column at the east end, the fourth and 
fifth columns from it. Of the other columns of the portico, 
one is preserved up to half of its original height; the posi- 
tions of the other two are marked only by their pedestals. 
Northward from the two end columns extend the remains 
of side walls, that on the west being traced onlv in a mound 
of debris buried in soil; the other shows several courses 
of good ashler with a base mold on the east side, w here 
the surface of the ground falls slightly. The north ends of 
the two side w alls are connected bv the massive remains 
of a ruined w all, over 9 m. high and 4 m. thick, which, with the columns, makes the 
plan of the structure very nearly a square. The ruins of this north wall, however, 
indicate that it was not straight; the exterior shows three flat faces of a polygonal 
structure with very obtuse angles, and its inner side, near the east wall, preserves a 
face that is not parallel w ith any of the three outer faces. In this fragment of interior 
wall-facing the remains of a niche are still to be seen. This wall was constructed of 


131. l’lan ol hexastyle tem- 
ple at Shehba. 


1 


rather coarse rubble and faced with quadrated ashler, but most of the facing lui 


as 


been stripped off and carried aw ay, leaving so little of the original surface that it was 
impossible to determine the exact disposition of the wall. Idle almost square plan, 

‘See Wad., 2136. - Laborde, Voyage de la Syne, PI. 52, p. 1 10. 
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which seems to be the only one traceable in the ruins of this building, would seem to 
indicate a different class of building from the temples of the Antonine period in this 



Columns an;l fragment of rear wall of hexastvle temple at shehba. 


region • but this I take to be a verv late structure, and considering the fact that great 
latitude was given to the plans of Roman temples in the later periods, and in \ie\\ of 
the dignity of its portico and its commanding site, I think we may be justified in 
calling it a temple. Its details are meager ; the columns of the pronaos were raised 
upon pedestals .75 m. high, with 
splay-faced moldings at the base 
and cap, upon which are set low 
plinths below well-molded bases. 

The cincture at the foot of each 
shaft has no proper apophyge, but 
a simple splay face. The shafts 
have no entasis and consist of six 
or more drums. The capitals show 
more classic form. Two of these, 
which have fallen, have been 
carried to the western quarter of 
the town, where, in late medieval 
or modern times, they were built 



Capitals of he.xusule temple at Shehba. built into etude modern 

strut: tme 
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into a crude structure (C on plan of cit\ ) composed entirely of ancient materials, which 
still preserves its original form, although its roof is wanting. The two capitals in 
question, which are perfectly preserved, were set upon the tops of two low column 
drums, with which they form the central supports of a triple-arched entrance that 
extends across the entire front of the building. The form and character of these 
capitals may be seen in the photograph, which shows the greater part of the front of 
this crude structure. It will be seen that they are correctly, though somewhat crudely, 
modeled after the simplest form of Roman Corinthian capital, and are, in fact, good 
specimens of classic details, considering the quality of the stone in which they were 
carved. Each capital is cut from a single stone; the projecting members are treated 
with freedom and sufficient accuracy of detail. It will be noticed, in the case of one, 
that the astragal, w hich is properl)' a portion of the shaft, is attached to the capital, as 
was common in Syria. 

philiitkiox. About one hundred meters west of the foregoing building, on the 
opposite side of the main avenue and about fifty meters from it, on the crest of a rocky 

knoll, stands the structure which, from the evidence 
of its inscriptions, we shall call the Philippeion. In 
plan and design it is a very simple structure, pre- 
serving an almost perfectly square cella, with walls 
unbroken, except by a broad and lofty portal on the 
north. The arrangement of the interior is symmetri- 
cal w ith regard to its rear and side walls, w hich are 
each provided with three arched recesses (<?, b, c) — a 
broad arch between two narrow ones. The rear or 
south wall was made thicker than the others to accom- 
modate a staircase within it, which is reached by an 
Fig. 132. Plan of Philippeion at shehba. opening in the southernmost recess on the east side. 
The walls of the exterior are extremely plain ; they are of concrete faced with fine 
coursed masonry, and are relieved by angle pilasters with Roman Ionic caps and bases. 
Above the line of the pilaster-caps, a narrow band, like an architrave, is carried around 
the edifice ; it consists of a narrow and a broad fascia below a cyma reversa. Above 
this, three courses of masonry are still to be seen in places, and the crude concrete, 
projecting even higher still, w ould suggest a domical form of roof, or perhaps a simple 
vault with a pyramidal construction above it. The doorway is 3 m. broad and 5.50 m. 
high ; it is richly' molded and surmounted by a frieze and cornice. The frame consists 
of two sets of fine moldings separated by a heavy broad torus perfectly plain. At 
either end of the lintel is a console w hich carries the end of a heavy pulvinated mem- 
ber that might have been intended for carving in palm-tree or bay-leaf designs, like 
earlier examples that we have seen in the Hauran. Above this runs a broad frieze 
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carved with perpendicular grooves, and upon this is set a cornice composed ot a deep 
set of fine projecting moldings, and quite independent of the brackets. 1 his cornice is 
substituted for the 
crowning molding of 
the building, above 
the portal. On either 
side of the portal, at a 
little below half the 
height of the opening, 
is a simple right-lined 
bracket for a statue. 

These brackets bear 
inscriptions 1 which 
give the name of Ma- 
rinus, the father of the 
Emperor Philip. 

The interior was 
partly lined with a re- 
vetment of thin mar- 
ble slabs, the holes 
for the attachment of 
which are plainly vis- 
ible in many portions of the walls, and the arched recesses were provided with large 
pediments of marble, which may have been supported by pilasters or engaged columns 
of marble. The debris of the interior shows, however, only the remains of pediments 
with raking cornices and dentil moldings. This structure is at present inhabited ; the 
portal has been walled up, and a modern roof has been inserted at about half the height 
of the walls. It is difficult, for this reason, to determine the uses of the niches, but 
there can be little doubt that they were intended to hold statuary. Dr. Prentice found 
a number of fragments of inscriptions 2 in or near the building which, when pieced 
together with those found here bv M. Waddington, read like the inscriptions that were 
placed below statues. One of these is a long inscription that may have occupied the 
space below one of the broader niches; others are shorter and may have been placed 
below the narrow niches. The three wide niches may have contained groups ot seve- 
ral figures; but the side niches are too small to have held more than a single statue or 
two at the most. This structure was identified by M. \\ addington as a temple built 
in honor of Marinus, the father of the Emperor Philip, an identification which was 
based upon the inscriptions on the statue brackets beside the main portal. In view, 
however, of the inscriptions naming the two Philips and other members ot the imperial 

' Part III, mscs. 396 and 397. ‘ Pan III, imo. 590-400(7. 



Philippeion at Shehba, from the north. 
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family, this building was perhaps erected in honor of the emperor and his immediate 
family, and it may thus be called the Philippeion. 


palack. Near the center of the city, about two hundred meters west of “ il- 
Maka'id," at the crossing of the two principal streets, stands a large group of ruined 
buildings which, from its extent and complexity, may have been a palace. The main 
street running east and west passes under the group of buildings by a broad vaulted 



passage (A). The buildings on the south side of this passage consist of a large and 
well-preserved building (B) like a huge exedra, facing the east, separated from the pas- 
sage by a suite of rooms now reduced to a single story. On the north side of the 
vaulted passage is a number of apartments, for the most part in ruins, but preserving, 
in a few cases, a lower story, arched and roofed with slabs, which now provides habi- 
tation for several families. These rooms seem to have been built about a large paved 
court (C) which communicated with the great exedra by means of a second passage 
(D), arched and roofed with slabs, w hich intersected the other passageway, passing 
between the compartments on either side, and opening into a room in the northwest 
angle of the exedra. 

The exedra- like building is a tall structure, 30 m. wide and 20 m. deep, forming 
roughly a semicircle w ithin, and being irregularly quadrangular without. The trian- 
gular spaces in the angles w ere devoted to rooms (If, U). In the middle of the broad 
recess is a deep semicircular apse 6.75 m. wide, provided with a semi-dome. The 
opening of the apse is only 5.75 m. wide, being made narrower than the apse itself by 
two projecting pilaster buttresses which supported the arch. On either side of the 
apse is a flat space 3 m. wide, with a tall semicircular niche 1.45 m. in width. The 
wall on either hand then breaks forw ard at an obtuse angle for a space of 6.35 m., and 
is occupied by a tall rectangular opening 2 m. wide, surmounted by a rclieving-arch. 
On either side of this w all space is another flat w all 2.80 m. wide, parallel to the flat 
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walls on either side of the apse, and, like them, furnished with tall semicircular niches. 
At this point, on either hand, two thick parallel walls are brought forward at right 
angles to the face of the apse, to form the wings of the structure. These walls measure 
10 m. on the interior and 1. 15 m. in thickness; they have four rectangular niches each, 
two in either story, and their ends are treated like pilasters, having deep moldings at 
the line of the second story. The exterior of these walls, w hich are perfectly symmet- 
rical on the interior, is cpiite irregular: the north wall adjoining the palace is straight, 
but that corresponding to it on the south, at the end of the wing, is carried back at an 
angle, and the line of the rear wall is broken by four right angles which have no 
apparent relation to the interior plan. The chambers (lb F) on either side of the apse 
are very irregular in shape. The whole structure is well built of rubble faced with 
large quadrated blocks of basalt w ith a highlv finished surface. The semi-dome was 
of concrete, the rough surface of which was probably covered with plaster and painted. 
Moldings are rare, and those in evidence are of simple right-lined profile. 

T he purpose of this great edifice is difficult to determine: the entire space between 
the wings is filled with modern dwellings, w hich render it impossible to examine the 
lower portions of the building. It was spacious and pretentious, and its niches were 
undoubtedly once filled with statuarv ; there are deep incisions cut here and there over 
the surface of the walls, where various forms of sculptured decoration may have been 
attached. Its form and openness suggest that it might have been a sort of chateau d' can , 
like that in Rome w here the trophies of Marius were displayed, and, indeed, it has been 
mentioned by travelers as a nymplueum ; but there is no evidence of water-conduits 
in the walls, and, moreover, the level of the aqueduct which brought water to the city 
is far below the level of this edifice. It would seem as if this might have been a 
great open-air state apartment, connected with the palace by a crvptoporticus, where 
state ceremonials were held, and where, perhaps, the Arab emperor sat upon his throne. 
On the other hand, we find among the ruined buildings of the Hauran a curious form 
of open shrine which M. de Vogue calls bv the name of kalybe. These, so far as they 
have been noted, are rather small buildings, but their general plan and disposition are 
not unlike those of this great structure. A large central open chamber, domed or 
semi-domed, with numerous niches for statues, and chambers on either side of the 
central apartment, were the important features of these shrines. All of these appear in 
the monument at Shehba, but on a far greater scale. In the absence of a temple 
among these ruins which would correspond in dimensions and in dignity to the size and 
importance of the city of Philippopolis, I think it would not be too rash to assume that 
this building, the most conspicuous in the ruins, mav have been the principal religious 
edifice of the citv. a late development of sanctuary building, popular in this region, 
though rare in other parts of the Roman world, if w e mav judge by the remains. 

I he various compartments of the palace proper, so far as they have been preserved, 
present a high type of the kind of construction which was most common in the 
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I I, 'iu ran. T hey are of varying dimensions, but all are of oblong shape and spanned 
by two arches carrying large slabs. T he cutting and dressing of the stonework are 
of a high order, especially on the interior, where the compartments are best preserved. 
Moldings of right-lined profile appear in the caps of piers and pilasters, and often above 
doorways. I he cryptoporticus is an excellent specimen of vaulting in cut stone 
weighted with rubble. I he passageway is 4.80 m. wide ; along its walls on either side 
are grooves and projections which were, in all probability, connected with apparatus for 
closing the passage by means of doors or gates. 


iiatiis. I he ruined public baths at Shehba are among the largest buildings of 
antiquity preserved in the Hauran. \\ e saw no other ruins in this region that could 



Fig. 134. Plan of public baths at Shehba. 


be identified with buildings of this purpose. Their plan, the methods of construction 
applied in them, and their architectural adornment are Roman of the kind that is found 
in Italy. I hey are, one might say, the most typically Roman ruins in the Ilauran. 
I hese baths are situated in the southeast section of the town, about eighty meters 
from the avenue that runs east and west, and twenty-five meters from that which 
intersects it. I wo thirds of the building are preserved up to the springing of the 
vaults, one chamber in the northwest angle retaining its vault intact, and other com- 
partments preserving sections of their vaults or domes; the remainder of the building 
may be traced only in foundation walls. The ground plan may be divided longitudi- 
nally into two sections connected only by three small doorwavs ; the southern section 
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is shorter than the other, but it is set upon the same axis. It is divided into three 
great compartments (A, B, and C on plan) of very nearly equal dimensions, — about 
18 m. • 11 m., — separated by walls over 3 m. thick, and opening into one 

another through broad arches 4.65 m. wide. The end walls of this section are of 
equal thickness with the partition walls and had similar broad arches opening out of 
doors. The outer ends of these heavy transverse w alls, to a distance of 3.80 m. from 
the south wall of the baths, are reinforced to a thickness of 4.65 m. to accommodate 
staircases within them. These staircases turn in right angles about a central stile, 
and lead to the roofs and upper portions of the structure. The stair in the western 
wall was reached by an outside doorwav on the west; the intermediate stairs were 



Interior of gteat hall of bath* at Shehba. from the iouth. 


reached bv outside doorwavs in the south wall. The interior walls of the western- 
most of these great compartments have large semicircular niches on the east side 
adjoining the great arch which opens into the next compartment; and the wall surface 
all around is broken bv deep perpendicular grooves, two to four meters apart, which, 
in all probability, contained w ater-pipes. The vault of this compartment w as a barrel 
vault of concrete, of rather pointed section. Large portions of the sides and ends of 
this vault are still in place, but the tops have fallen in. The plan and the foundation 
walls of the two remaining compartments of this section are exactlv similar to those of 
the preserved compartment, and their superstructures are undoubtedly to be restored 
according to the abo\e description, though it is highlv probable that the easternmost 
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compartment (C) was never completed. The northern section of the baths is divided 
into a number ot smaller compartments, svmmetricallv disposed. In the middle are 
three compartments — two circular rooms (I), D) 9 m. in diameter, with walls not tan- 
pent, opening bv small doorwavs into the compartments of the southern section, and 
joined on the north bv an oblong compartment (If) 7 \ 23 m., with semicircular ends. 
The ends of this section have each three rooms similarly disposed — a transverse com- 
partment (T) of irregular shape, owing to the fact that one wall is made up of the con- 
vex walls of the circular and apsidal rooms in the middle of the section, and two rooms 
(G and II) 15 ■ 9 m. and 13 x 7 m. square, respectivelv. The main entrance to the 
baths, judging from the ruins, would seem to have been the great arched opening (a) 
in the west end of the southern section, though there is a small doorwav (g) below 
a large arched window in the south wall of the southwestern compartment of the north- 
ern section. The only apparent connection between the two sections was made by 
small doorways (<■/, </, t/) leading from the large compartments on the south to the cir- 
cular rooms in the northern section. There are doorways (r, c) connecting the circular 
rooms with the oblong room on the north, and a broad arched window in the west side 
of the western circular room ; but there were no doorways connecting the middle rooms 
of the northern section with the ends, unless these were placed in the curves of the 

semicircular ends of 
the oblong compart- 
ment, where the walls 
are now to be traced 
only in foundations. 

The ruined condi- 
tion of most of the 
exterior walls, and the 
fallen vaults which 
have filled up much of 
the interior, render a 
studv of the interior 

j 

disposition of these 
baths a rather difficult 
task. There is an am- 
ple number of rooms 
for duplicate suites of 
the usual divisions of 
the Roman bath, — 
caldarium, tepidarium, and frigidarium, — but it is not easy to determine, from the 
present state of the ruin, which ot the existing compartments corresponds to each of 
those divisions. I he circular form was common for the caldarium of Roman baths, 



Interior ot caldarium (I); in bath', at shehba, from the east. 
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and we may begin with the two circular rooms (D, D) here, considering them as hot 
baths. The great east and west compartments (A and C) of the southern section may 
then be taken for the main halls of entrance, adorned with statues in capacious niches. 
A patron of the bath entering one of these halls, or vestiaria , might pass to one of the 



Interior of compartment G in baths at Shehba. from the east. 


circular caldaria, and thence to the oblong room (E) which may have served as the 
tepidarium. Then, if there were a passage between the caldaria, leading from the 
oblong chamber (K) to the middle compartment (B) in the southern section, this great 
compartment, whose floor seems to have been on a level much lower than that of its 
companions, might be looked upon as the cold sw imming-bath or frigidarium, from 
which the bather could return to the main hall, by w hich he entered the bath. But if 
there be anv doorways between the circular rooms and the compartment (B), they have 
been buried in the debris, which may easily have been the case. It is worthy of notice 
that both of the circular chambers are connected w ith the central hall on the south, so 
that the tepid bath might have been omitted, as was often the case in Roman baths. It 
w ill be seen in the photograph that the walls of the western hall are provided with 
grooves for water-pipes like the rest of the building; but these may have been used 
to conduct water to fountains or fresh-water basins, which would have been in place 
in the main hall of entrance as well as in any other portion of the baths. 1 he rooms 
(E, (1, and II) at either end of the northern section, all three of which are preserved 
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at the western end, being cut oft from direct connection w ith the other portions of the 
bath, and entered bv a small independent doorway {g), may have been reserved as 
baths for the women. It would be difficult, however, to designate the different divisions 
of the bath w ith any degree of definiteness without some excav ations. I he main hall 
of entrance to this portion seems to be that with an entrance to the south (G). 1 his hall 



Public Lath-' at Slichba. from the northeast ; piers of aqueduct at the left. 


opens into the compartment (II) to the north of it by a small doorway (//) , and this com- 
partment itself opens upon the irregular transverse compartment (F) by a high arch (/). 
It is impossible to determine in what manner the irregularly shaped compartment was 
disposed. The two rectangular rooms in this portion of the bath were covered with 
barrel vaults of concrete, each with a large arched window in its lunette to the west. 
The springing of these vaults was much stilted. The vault of the northwestern room 
is perfectlv preserved. 

As a monument of Roman construction the baths at Shehba are unexcelled in the 
I lauran ; far superior, in fact, to the great baths of Garacalla or of Diocletian in Rome, 
with their crude brickwork, their excess of mortar, and their uneven wall surfaces. 
The walls are quite massive, the usual thickness being 1.20 m. The core of the walls 
is composed of large uneven pieces of stone laid carefullv in mortar, and faced with 
quadrated blocks in even courses. ' 1 'he exterior finish is smooth and even, and the 
interior surface is w ell finished, although it was to be concealed. The vaults tire built 
of a concrete composed of small broken stones and good cement. Thev are much 
lighter in construction than the other parts of the building. 

The exterior of this building seems to have been extremelv plain, though it mav 
have boasted an applied decoration of columns and architraves that have disappeared; 
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but the interior walls were resplendent with a lining of marble and Oriental alabaster. 
As may be seen in the accompanying photographs, the interior surface of these walls 
is pierced with hundreds of small holes regularly disposed, w hich w ere originally fitted 
with clamps that held the marble slabs of the reyetment in place. Small fragments of 
rich marbles two centimeters thick were found in abundance in the debris along the 
walls. Alabaster seems to haye been layishly used, but this, being' highly perishable, 
has crumbled into small bits, one of which, ten centimeters square, when polished, w as 
found to be of great beauty. 

The yaulted ceilings and the upper portions of the niches were plastered and orna- 
mented with plaster moldings in geometrical patterns and brightly painted. Numer- 
ous patches of this painted decoration are still to be seen on the more protected 
portions of the yaulting. 

In the reentrant angle of the wall between the westernmost compartment of the 
southern section of the bath and the room which projects beyond it on the northwest 
is a rectangular opening in the wall, w hich forms a passage running diagonally from 
the angle on the exterior to the surface of the wall within. This passage is 
2 m. or more aboye the present leyel of the bath, which is much filled up. It is about 
1.25 m. high and .60 m. wide, and is lined with a coating of plaster. This, I belieye, 
is a part of the main water-conduit w hich connected the bath with the rcseryoir near 
by. On the south wall of the irregularly shaped compartment, on a leyel with the 
bottom of this conduit, one may see a projecting course of stone which may have been 
part of the conduit, as it was carried farther into the building. 

In the angle at the southwest, between the two sections of the baths, is a detached 

O 
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reservoir, 13.50 m. long by 6.30 m. wide. It is much ruined, but seems to have been 
built much like those to be seen in the Roman Campagna. It stands between the 
castellum at the end of the great aqueduct and the baths, and was undoubtedly sup- 
plied with water bv a tap from the aqueduct itself. The castellum has been com- 
pletely demolished but for an angle tower which preserves one end of the last arch ot 
the aqueduct, and contains a stairway which is entered by a small doorway on the 
north side ; but enough remains of the aqueduct to give us an adequate idea of this 
monument, which must have been one of the most important works of engineering in 
the province. Six consecutive piers are preserved, beginning at the east side of the 
castellum tower and extending along the south wall of the bath, only sixteen meters 
from it. Only one arch, a narrow one between the castellum and the first pier, is in 
place ; but all of the piers have the springing of the arches and the spandrels still 
above them. The first four piers are symmetrical, measuring 2.36 m. to 2.48 in. along 
the axis of the aqueduct and 2.87 m. across it. The span of the arches averaged 
6.20 m. The arched portion of the structure above the piers is 1.73 m. wide. The 
fifth pier marks an angle in the course of the aqueduct and is much larger ; it is a 
sort of double pier, having six faces to accommodate the obtuse angle of the aqueduct. 
The sixth pier is like the first four. The construction of this aqueduct is a model of 
ancient masonry of the best tvpe. The core is solidly constructed of large irregular 
blocks of basalt laid firmly in mortar; the facing is of large quadrated blocks with 
rough outer faces and drafted edges. It is impossible to obtain any data for the 
restoration of the specus from the existing remains. 

The aqueduct was carried several miles toward the southeast, to a reservoir among 
the hills. Its line may be traced in ruins for a longdistance from the city. A group 
of four piers and two arches is still standing in the southeast quarter of the town. 
The measurements of these are quite irregular ; one of the arches is higher than the 
other, and the pier between them is very wide, the thickness of its construction being 
relieved by an arched opening which runs through it at right angles to the axis of the 
aqueduct. The construction at this point, though still of a good quality, would indi- 
cate that the workmanship was poorer at a distance from the city than near its center. 

theater. I he theater is situated immediately to the south of the Philippeion. 
It faces the south and is an excellent example of the built theater of the Romans as 
opposed to the excavated theater of the Greeks. It is well preserved except in its 
higher portions; but the fact that it is occupied bv the houses of no less than three 
native families, who stable their flocks and cattle in its vaulted passages, renders a 
complete study of the structure somewhat difficult. It will be seen by the plan given 
herewith that a restoration may be secured by careful measurements. By this means 
all the details may be determined with the exception of the exact depth of the orchestra 
and the method by which the upper tiers of seats were reached. 'Hie former, how- 
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ever, may be approximately estimated from the height of the lower passages, which is 
known, and by the relative position of the stage and seating-space. 



Interior of theater at Shehba, from the southeast. 


The stage buildings are completely preserved and reproduce, in certain features, 
the plan of the Odeion of Regilla, built in Athens less than one hundred years earlier. 
The front wall of the stage building is broken by three portals which opened upon the 
stage. A staircase, winding up at right angles, occupies a square tower at either 
end of this wall ; the towers form the wings of the stage. 1 he long, narrow com- 
partment of the stage building has three openings in its outer or south wall — one in 
the center and one at either 
end. A broad passage is 
carried through the theater 
directly in front of the stage 
line, dividing the stage build- 
ing from the auditorium, and 
passing under a vaulted struc- 
ture below the higher seats 
which joined the stage build- 
ings on either side. 

The auditorium is built 
upon two stories of curved, 
vaulted passages, concentric 
with the semicircle of the 
seats. The lower of these 
passages is carried bevond 


T> 
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Fly. 135. Plan of theater at Shehba. 
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the towers on either Ade of the starve and opens into the stage building. These 
passages are interseeted at intervals bv vaulted passages radiating from the orches- 
tra, which render the substructure of the seats cjuite light and open. The vaults are 
all of cut stone weighted with rubble, and the intersections ot the vaults ol the curved 
passages with the radiating vaults form true cross-vaults — the onlv cross- vaults that 
we saw in the Hauran. The upper and lower tiers of seats are separated by a broad 
aisle, or diazoma, on the level of the upper passage, with a high side wall to give 
head room to the passage within. This aisle is connected with the orchestra by three 
flights of steps, one in the center, and one on either side near the end of the semicircle 
of the seats. At the ends of the diazoma there seem to have been broad open spaces 
approached by the stairs in the stage wings In the rear of the theater the ground 

slopes upward to the level of the 
upper passage, and seven arched 
exits open from the passage, 
those at the sides being reached 
bv steps, while the lower pas- 
. sage opened onlv at its ends 

rig. 136. Caxedot theater at Shchba, net tion through parodoi. «_ 1 

into the stage building and 
through the arched parodoi. The seats are built upon Roman plan, having no de- 
pression behind each seat for the feet of the persons sitting in the tier above; they 
are quite level and are .70 m. deep. The front edge of each bench is slightly cut 
under and molded. T he steps are cut in blocks equal in height to the seats, two 
steps in each block. The stage was two meters deep; but it is impossible to deter- 
mine its height from the present state of the ruins. The wall at the back of the stage 



was provided with a semicircular niche on 
either side of the central portal and a rec- 
tangular niche at either end of the wall ; the 
wings were plain. 

The exposed portions of the stonework 
were evervwhcre highly finished. T he wall 
at the back of the stage is laid up in small 



quadrated blocks in regular courses, but not highlv finished, from which we may con- 
clude that it was concealed from view. It was apparently not covered by a revet- 
ment of marble, like the walls of the Philippeion and those of the baths, for there are 
no holes for clamps. It was in all probability plastered and painted, since the stage is 
scarcely deep enough to have afforded room for a complete facing of columns and 
architraves of marble. Moldings were used at the overhang of the seats, at the base 
and top of the wall of the diazoma, and at the imposts and upon the arches at the 
ends of the parodoi; these moldings, though slender, are all of good profile and 
highlv finished. 
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colonnades. The two broad paved avenues which crossed the city at right 
angles to each other, dividing it into two large and two smaller sections, were pro- 
vided, as we have seen, with continuous colonnades like those of Palmyra, Apamea, 
and Gerasa. These imposing structures have all fallen down, if they were not pur- 
posely destroyed. It is not possible, at any point in the ruins as they lie, to obtain 
data for the dimensions of these colonnades. I could find no bases in situ, so that I 
am unable to state how far apart the rows of columns on either side of the avenue 
were; but the avenues themselves seem to have been about nine or ten meters wide, 
and this measurement would give the approximate distance between the colonnades. 
It is equally impossible to determine the exact height of the columns and the w idth 
of their intercolumniations ; their architraves have almost completelv disappeared, but 
there are abundant remains of bases, drums, and capitals, from w hich we may know 
that the order of the colonnades was a somew hat debased form of Ionic. The bases 
were well turned and of simple Attic profile; the shafts were plain, and the capitals, 
a number of w hich are shown in the photograph on page 379, are of late Roman 
Ionic type rather crudely executed. The photograph shows the face of one, the side 
of another, and a corner capital at the top of a column at the back of the picture. 


tktrapvlox. At the point where the two avenues intersected were four large 
pedestals, three of which are still in situ. They are called by the natives of to-day 
“ il-Maka‘id,” the place ot meeting, or, literally, “ the sitting-places." These ped- 
estals, at the important monumental center of the citv, are similar in many respects 
to those which are found at the intersections of the colonnades at Palmyra, and others 
are know n at Gerasa. All of these are conjectured to have been vaulted tctrapylons 
at the crossing of the thoroughfares. The pedestals at Shehba are 5.60 m. square, 
7.65 m. apart, and about 4 111. high. Each consists of a base, a die, and a cap ; the 
moldings are all simple splay faces. Of the superstructure we can say nothing, since 
all traces of it have disappeared. 


gatks. The city gates are fine specimens of monumental architecture in very 
simple style. Of these there were six — four triple-arched portals at the ends of the 
principal avenues and two single-arched gates at the ends of the second transv erse 
avenue. The principal east gate is partly preserved; of the corresponding gate at 
the west, onlv a few fragments remain. 

The triple gatewav at the south end of 
the main avenue running north and 
south is well preserved. Of the single- 
arched portals, that in the south wall is 
still in situ; the other is onlv partly preserved. The four triple-arched gates were 
essentially alike in plan and superstructure ; a plan ol the great south gate given 



Plan ot' -a rcat south crate at Shehba. 
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herewith will suffice to illustrate all. They are very plain on the interior, only present- 
ing three openings in the wall, a broad opening 4.60 m. wide between two narrow side 



Last gate at Shehba, from the east. 

portals 2.80 m. wide. On the exterior all are embellished with pilasters and engaged 
columns. On either side is a salient octagonal redoubt, and between the portals are 
two projecting buttresses, each adorned with an engaged column. The piers between 
the portals and the buttresses which join the wall on either side are massively con- 
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structed of rubble faced with well-finished ashler. The portals themselves are passage- 
ways, vaulted with cut stone weighted above with concrete. The outer openings were 
made rectangular in form by a long lintel set beneath the arch of the vault and sup- 
ported on either side by pilasters. The ornament, which is seen only in the base of 
an engaged column and the pilaster-caps of the east gate, is meager, and suggestive 
of the fourth-century work of the north country. The pilaster-caps are of the uncut 
Corinthian order and closely resemble those of the temple tomb at Ruweha (see photo- 


graph on page 1 13). 

The single-arched gates are represented by that in 
the south wall, below the spur of rock that rises in 
the southwestern quarter of the town. Here the city 
wall is strengthened by a redoubt on the inside, on 
either side of the portal, which is 3.40 m. wide, with 
a vaulted passageway and with pilasters on its outer 
face, which carry a lintel. 



Fig. 139. Plan of small south gate at 
Shehba. 


other ruins. There are other ruined buildings in different quarters of the citv, but 
most of them are too much dilapidated to offer subjects for study. One of the better- 
preserved examples (A in plan of the city) stands about 20 m. north of the east-and- 
west avenue and 250 m. westward from the east gate. It was not a very extensive 
building; but the walls are well built, very heavy, and faced with good ashler within 
and without. At the western end of the ruin is a room which preserves one half of an 
octagon, with an open arch in the side toward the west. It is not possible to tell 
whether the opposite end of the room completed the octagon, because the walls of 
that part are much ruined. The construction at this point was exceedinglv heavv, as 
if to support some great weight. In one of the masses of masonry is a large piece 
of earthenware pipe, 30 cm. in diameter, in a perpendicular position as if to convey 
a large amount of water. The other rooms are very irregular in plan and quite 
small. The wall surface in this building shows clamp-holes for a marble revetment. 

Almost directly opposite the hexastyle temple, incorporated with modern build- 
ings, are the ruins of an ancient structure of considerable extent (B in plan of the 
city). A large portal with good jamb moldings spans a narrow allev between two 
modern houses, and the walls on either side of it are preserved to the height of about 
4.50 m. A right-lined bracket for a statue is to be seen in this wall on the east side 
of the portal, inside of one ot the houses; this bracket bears an inscription. 1 W ith i n 
the portal, in a courtyard, the lower portions of several columns are still in situ. 
These may have belonged to the western colonnade of the building, which was per- 
haps of peripteral plan. The surrounding houses are built largely of ancient fragments. 

At the other extremitv of the town, in the northwest angle, is a great collection of 
buildings in complete ruins. One of these (I) in plan of the citv), situated about 

' Pan III. 4*- i(f. 
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ioo m. from the west wall and 400 m. from the west gate, is a massive structure, 12 m. 
x 20 m , which presents the peculiar feature of having two steeply inclined walls, one 
at the side and one at the end, so that from its southwestern angle it has the appear- 
ance of a truncated pyramid. The other walls are quite perpendicular. The whole 
structure is built of rough stones laid in courses without mortar, like the walls ot 
the city. 

Near the above building, fifteen meters to the north, are the ruins of a circular struc- 
ture. The only portion in situ is a circular wall of large, well-finished stones which 
forms a foundation about three meters in diameter. On all sides of this lie small col- 
umns, rich capitals, fine ornamental details, and some good bits of figure sculpture in 
relief and in round. These fragments show that the building was one of richness and 
beauty of detail, finer, in fact, than the better-preserved monuments of ancient 
Philippopolis. 

Kalybe. In describing the great exedra connected with the palace at Shehba, I 
have used the word kalybe to denote a kind of building which may be represented in 
this structure. The word was applied bv AI. de Vogue to a class of buildings not 
uncommon in the Ilauran, and is a simple transliteration of the Greek y.a/Ayg which 
is used in an inscription referring to one of these buildings, as is explained by AI. de 
Vogue in “ La Syrie Centrale," text, pages 41-43. I can do no better than to apply 
the same name to the small number of edifices of this type that I have to describe. 


Shakka. kalyise. 1 The first of these, which is situated at Shakka, was described 
by AI. de Vogue. It is now in a very dilapidated condition, preserving less than 

a< half the original structure. The plan in the plate quoted 

above shows a square central building with a broad arched 
jl I opening in the front or ^ _ ______ 

lij wall, equal in height with jl , « 

‘ ’ |j || “ the arch, and having an ^ - 

gV upper and a lower niche i . ' .v. • . ~ j 

on either side. *—1 ’ " .._ z ~ ~T 2 -~ ,1 


... f , , . ...... and passages 

I-ig. 140. Plan ■ of kal\ be at Shakka. ‘ & 

between the 

square chamber and the upper niches. 
This structure was built upon an arched 
basement, which extended out beneath a 
platform in front of the building. The 



l ie- 141. Station AIL kal\ be at Shakka. 
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niches in the facade are of equal dimensions on both sides, above and below. They 
are very broad, shallow, rather low, and rectangular in plan. ( hi either side of the space 
occupied by the niches are right- 
lined brackets for statues. The 
sweat central arch, the arches of 
the upper niches, the pilaster-caps 
that support the arches, the main 
cornice above all, and the brackets 
for statues are all provided with 
moldings of simple profile, sug- 
gestive of third-centurv work. 

The bases of the pilasters of the 
principal arch have plain splav- 
faced moldings. The square 
chamber, w hich formed the most 
important portion of this building, 
was covered by a dome of mason- 
ry, which was applied to the square 
plan by means of slabs which were 
laid across the angles — the earli- 
est and simplest method of solving this problem of the dome, and one which served 
admirably for structures of small compass. In plan and in details this building is essen- 
tially like the kalybe 1 at Umm iz-Zetun, published by M. de Vogue, which is dated 
by an inscription in honor of the Emperor Probus in the year 282 a.d. The kalybe 
at Shakka is probably to be assigned to the same epoch. 



West winy; of kalvbe at Shakka. 



Fi 




Plan of kalvbe at il-Haivat. 


Il-Haiyat. kai.yhk. Another building of the same class as the above, although 
of somewhat different plan, is to be found near il-llaiyat, a small tow n in the northern 

end of the Djebel Ilauran. It is a long, two-story struc- 
ture, in an excellent state of preservation. It faces north, 
like the kalvbe at Shakka, and its longer axis runs east 
and west. The plan is divided into three nearly equal 
compartments; the central compartment opens upon the 
e bv a broad high arch, w hich extends to the top of the building. The compart- 
ments on either side tire inclosed and divided into two stories. The lower chambers 
have each ti doorwav and the upper chambers a window each upon the facade. The 
side and rear w alls are unbroken. Single transverse arches span the side chambers, 
and a staircase in the thickness of the wall between the central and western compart- 
ments leads to the upper story. The original floor of the central compartment was 

1 La Svric Centralc. PI. 0. 
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higher by over a meter than the level of the lower rooms on either side of it, and a 
corbel course was carried around the wall to support this floor, which was approached 
in front by a broad flight of steps. T he walls of the building are constructed on the 
outside of carefully dressed blocks of basalt, with rough outer faces and drafted 
edges, and of fine, smooth ashler within. 

The design and ornament of the facade are extremely simple. The entire front wall 
of the central chamber, beside the pilasters and above the arch, is given a smooth finish 
to contrast with the rusticated work of the rest of the wall. The jambs and lintels of 
the side portals are also smooth and unmolded. The w indow s of the upper-story 
chambers are provided with deep moldings upon their lintels and jambs, which are 

stopped upon a molded sill. The pilasters which sup- 
port the great arch have deeply molded caps, but simple 
right-lined base moldings. The moldings of the arch 
itself consist of two broad fasciae below a cymatium 
with reeds and fillets ; these break out like architraves 
above the pilasters. At the springing of the arch, and 
above its crown, are the stumps of small carved figures 
which protruded like gargoyles from the wall ; these, 
from the fragments of drapery which remain, seem 
The principal ornament of the facade, however, is a 
large arched niche high up on the right side of the great arch. It is of semicircular 
section ; the bottom of the niche is bracketed out, and within the niche itself is a 
broad rectangular pedestal. That this niche and other parts of the building were 
adorned with sculptures is evident from the quantity of statuary which lies in frag- 
ments about the ruin : heads, busts, torsos, and whole bodies of statues are to be 
found in front of the building, many of them of excellent style, considering the char- 
acter of the material in which they were executed (see Chapter XIY, page 418). 

Harran il-‘Awamid. tkwi’lk. There are two buildings which, though they are 
not geographically within the limits of the Djebel Ilauran, are so near its northern 
border that, for purposes of description, we may include them in this district. They 
are, moreover, built of the same black basalt which is the chief building material of 
the Ilauran, and are, for this reason, structurally and artistically closely allied to the 
buildings of that region, and an inscription of the Hmperor Philip upon one of them 
brings it at least within the scope of this chapter. These are the temples of Harran 
il-‘Awamid and I finer. 

The former monument is situated in the center of a modern \illage of mud huts, in 
the midst of the great plain that lies between the northern end of the Djebel Ilauran 
and the region west of Damascus. T he tow n has taken its name — “ Harran of the 
Columns '' — from the three shafts of basalt w hich rise from the cluster of modern 



Fig 143. Restoration of facade of kalybe 
at ll-Haiyat. 

to have been flying victories. 
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dwellings. The fact that these mud 
houses are incorporated with the ruins on 
all sides makes it very difficult to study 
the ruin ; in fact, no idea of the extent 
or plan of the building could be obtained 
without clearing away numbers of the 
houses. But the bases of the columns 
themselves being on a level with the 
roofs of the houses would seem to prove 
that the temple, if such it was, stood upon 
a high podium. The columns are appar- 
ently those of the northwestern angle of 
the building, — the corner column and 
one adjoining it on either flank, — which 
indicates that the temple was of perip- 
teral plan ; but the direction of the major 
axis cannot be determined now. The 
intercolumniation on the east is a little 
wider than the other. The columns 
themselves are finely executed in the 
black basalt, and are of the Roman Ionic 
order, with plain shafts showing consid- 
erable entasis, and having well-turned 
bases and beautifully carved capitals. Columns at Hamm tl-'Awamicl, trom the northwest. 

The town abounds in fragments of architectural ornament of high order ; these con- 
sist chiefly of sections of frieze in rich foliate designs well executed. The rinceaux 
of the friezes are of somewhat different pattern from those found in the architecture 
of the Djebel Hauran. The designs are all based upon the acanthus, but are rather 
more boldly drawn and are wrought in more massive style, a little coarser, perhaps, 

than that of most of the examples already 
described. The great attenuation of the 
shafts, and the peculiar treatment of the 
Ionic order, give evidence of a compara- 
tively late date. This form of Ionic was 
largely used farther south in the colon- 
nades of Philippopolis, which are unques- 
tionably to be assigned to the reign of 
Philip the Arab. It is therefore quite 
probable that the temple of Ilarran il- 
Fragment ot ‘a lrteze at Harran il-’Awamid. AwUIllid belongs to the Same period. 
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Dmer. tkmi’lh)?), 245 a. i). The other 
monument to be mentioned in this con- 
nection is at Dmer, a large modern village 
which has been identified with the an- 
cient Admedera. Here was found the 
famous Nabataean inscription discovered 
by Dr. Moritz and published bv Professor 
Sachau and others. 1 Dmer is situated a 
little to the north of Harran il-'Awamid, 
in the plain to the east of Damascus, 
and consists of an extensive collection of 
mud-built houses grouped about the massive ruins of a temple-like structure in black 
basalt. 1 he flat roofs of the houses shine white under the brilliant sunlight and 
throw the black mass of the ancient building into bold contrast. These houses 
surround the temple completely and abut its walls on three sides; a narrow street 
passes along the east wall, so that the monument may be photographed only from the 
roofs of the houses, and the lower half of it is thus hidden from view. The building 
is preserved intact but tor its roof. Above the cornice of the side walls and the 




Wet wall of temple at Dmer. 


pediment of the ends may be seen the parapet and crenelated battlements that were 
added in the middle ages, when the edifice was fortified by the Arabs. 

The plan, which preserves the general outlines and proportions of a classic temple, 

differs from the usual arrangement of temples in having a great portal at either end, 

north and south, — an undivided cella, and tower-like structures in all four of its angles 
I he portals at either end consist each of an arch, 5.50 m. broad, which opens upon a 

1 Sec (.’urpits I in r. Sumt., II, 161, 
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vestibule of the same width and 2.20 m. deep. At the back of each vestibule is a tall 
rectangular doorwav, 3.30 m. wide, u ith a heavv lintel relieved by an arch almost as 
high as the arch of the vestibule. In the square tower of the 
southwest angle is a staircase which winds up, in right angles, 
to a chamber above the vestibule. This staircase is entered by 
a doorwav in the vestibule. The chambers in the other angles 
are entered from the main compartment, that opposite the stair- 
case by a small doorwav, those at the north end bv broad 
openings extending to the top of the walls. 

On the exterior, the tower-like chambers within are suggested 
by slight ressauts and pilasters corresponding to the angle pilas- 
ters of the temple. The facades are adorned with two pilasters 
on either side of the arch, one adjoining the arch and one at the ! +4- flan jt temple at 

Diner. 

angle. Between these pilasters, on the east side, a panel of 

limestone is inserted in the wall, which bears one of the inscriptions 1 in honor of the 
Emperor Philip. There is probably a corresponding panel on the opposite side, con- 
cealed bv the house which stands there. The great arch was supported on either side 

bv a low square pier ; its archivolt is 
decorated bv a set of simple moldings 
— two broad bands beneath a splay- 
faced cymatium — w hich are returned 
to form architraves above the col- 
umns. Outside of these moldings is 
a heavy hood molding with consoles, 
corona, and cymatium, like a cornice. 
This is returned against the first 
pilaster on either side, where it sup- 
ports the carved figure of an animal 
resembling a bear in a sitting posture. 

Fit;. 14;. South elevation of temple at Dmer. , . , .. 

I he capitals of the pilasters are of 
the Composite order, with uncut leaves, but otherwise of good style. I he astragal 
molding below the caps, and the molding of the abaci, are carried along the wall sur- 
face all around the building; both consist only of a plain splay face and a fiat band. 
The entablature is broken out in a ressaut above each pilaster. The architrave con- 
sists of three fascia; surmounted bv a splay-faced molding; the frieze is narrow and 
pulvinated. In the place of a dentil molding there is a plain band, in which it might 
have been intended to carve dentils. Above this is a verv salient cornice with long, 
slender brackets, corona, and a w idely projecting cymatium. The raking cornice re- 
peats the form of the straight cornice. The tympanum at the south end contains a 




1 Part 111 . iiw. 357. 
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small rectangular window, with a bust in relief on either side of it. These busts are, 
plainly, one of a man and one of a woman ; they appear to be portraits of Roman type ; 

both are badly dis- 
figured ; but, in yiew 
of the inscription in 
honor of the Emperor 
Philip 1 inscribed in 
two different parts of 
the building, I think 
it is not rash to as- 
sume that we haye 
here portraits of the 
Arab emperor and his 
wife Otacilia. 

The interior walls 
of the cella are embel- 
lished with flat pilas- 
ters of good Corin- 
thian style, fiye on a 
side, carrying an ar- 
The same decoration 

is carried into the northern chambers, which are practically parts of the cella. The 
roof of the building, which was of wood, seems to haye been destroyed by fire, which 
has destroyed the greater part of the interior ornament. 

Kanawat. basilica. 2 Late in the third century, or perhaps early in the fourth, 
but still within the pagan period, the decline in architecture had gone so far in the 
Ilauran that builders had begun to prey upon the monuments of preceding centuries 
for architectural details. This condition of things is manifest from a study of the 
so-called Seraya at Kanawat, the classic portions of which haye been described on 
page 357. Many years after the completion of the prostyle temple, or whateyer it may 
have been (see page 358), a large basilica was erected immediately to the east of it, 
which included the eastern wall of the more ancient building in its structure. This 
building consisted of a colonnaded forecourt, or atrium, which extended along the 
entire eastern wall of the old edifice, and a basilica stretching to the south, haying a 
semicircular apse in its south end. Before the atrium stood an octastyle portico, the 
Corinthian columns of which — there being three in situ — are interesting in compari- 
son with those of the portico of the adjoining building, wanting much of the beauty and 



South facade of temple at Ihner, showing busts in tympanum. 


chitraye band, a pulvinated frieze, and a rich denticulated cornice. 


' Part III, insr. 357. 

De I.abonle. Voyage <le la Syne, PI. 55, p. 116: I,a Syrie Centrale, Pis. 19, 20; Rey, Voyage dans le Haouran, l’l. V • 
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refinement of these older examples, as may be seen in the lack of entasis in the shaft, 
in the lower proportions of the capitals, and in the cruder workmanship of the details. 



Fig. 146. Plan ' of Sordid at Kanawat. 


They are, in fact, very similar to the columns of the hexastyle temple at Shehba, which 
probably belongs to the middle of the third century. 1 his portico was not set on the 
line of that of the temple structure, but about two meters behind it. It seems to have 
had but seven columns, the intercolumniations of which are arranged in octastyle 
fashion, the architrave at the west end of the portico resting upon the anta wall of the 
portico of the adjoining building. Three doorways led from the portico into the 
atrium, which was slightly longer than broad and had columns on all sides. 1 here 
were four widely spaced columns on the ends, and seven on the sides, counting the 
corner columns twice. I he two intermediate columns of the north end, with broad 
intercolumniations, and presumably the corresponding columns ot the south end, were 
exactly similar to those of the portico without ; but the columns ot the sides of the court 
— of which six on the east and two on the west are standing with architraves above 
them — are of a style which is new and strange, but one which resembles the Doric 
rather than any other order. Each consists of a pedestal with simple splay-faced base 
and cap, a tall shaft molded with a torus and a broad cavetto at its base, and a Hat, 
square capital of right-lined profile that follow s roughly the lines ot a Doric capital. 
Above these is a perfectlv plain architrave, with two or three courses of stone still 
preserved above it at several points. It was at the time of the building ot this atiium, 
apparently, that the east wall of the older structure was pierced with the triple window (if), 

' From 1 .1 S\iie Centrale. l’l. 19. 
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which is one of the most conspicuous features of the ruin. This opening consists of 
a broad central arch flanked bv two narrow arches supported w ithin the opening by 



Atrium of basilica in Seraya at kanau at. from the southeast. 


two columns of stout proportions, and at the ends by square pilasters. The columns 
have molded Attic bases, short cylindrical shafts with an astragal at the top, and capi- 
tals which must have been taken from some older building. Each capital is adorned 
at the bottom with a row of acanthus leaves arranged as in the Corinthian order; but 
above this, in place of the second row of leaves and the volutes, we find a deep scotia 
carved with perpendicular grooves, an echinus adorned with the egg and dart, and a 
square abacus with delicatg moldings. The bases of the pilasters are simply splay- 
faced, but the caps have good moldings, though they are not alike. The central arch 
is molded on both sides with a cyma recta and fillets ; the side arches are quite plain. 
At the south end of the atrium were three portals opening into the basilica. The cen- 
tral opening (a) was ornamented with a lintel and jambs which were unquestionably 
taken from a building of earlier date anti better style. This is the portal that has 
been already described on page 360. 

The interior of the basilica was provided with colonnades on all sides, like the pagan 
basilicas of Rome, there being a column directly in front of the central portal and one 
just before the center of the apse. The six columns of the side ranges were so spaced 
that there were two narrow intercolumniations on either side of a broad one; all 
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carried semicircular arches except those at the ends, which bore architraves and sup- 
ported tribunes that opened into the nave. The apse protruded beyond the south 
wall, and in front of it was a broad 
open space ( e ) flanked by small 
chambers which opened upon the 
space in front of the apse, but not 
into the side aisles. 

M. de Vogue intimates that this 
building was the work of early 
Christians and compares it with 
certain early Christian basilicas in 
Rome ; M. Dussaud 1 is of the 
same opinion, but places the date 
a century later than that men- 
tioned by M. de Vogue, i.e., the 
fifth centurv instead of the fourth : 
but I cannot agree with either ; 
for the style of the columns of 
the portico, the construction and 
workmanship throughout, and 
especially the lack of orientation, would seem to forbid both theories, particularly in view 
of other work that was certainly carried on by the Christians in this same building and 
in a number of churches that are well preserved in the Hauran. The plan is not suit- 
able to the services of Christian worship ; the colonnades which extend across the ends 
are far more in keeping with the arrangement of the pagan basilicas of the empire, and 
the chambers, which have no openings into the aisles, are not planned in the fashion 
common in all the Christian churches of Syria; the building is not oriented, as the 
Christian houses of worship invariably were in Syria, judging by the multitude of ex- 
amples ; the walls, although they were built in large part of old material, were not laid 
in the manner most common in the churches of the neighborhood; and, finally, we know 
the building was remodeled a little later to suit the requirements of the C hristian archi- 
tects (see page 407). 

1 Rene Dussaud, Mission dans les regions desertiques de laS\ t ie Moyenne. t>. ao. 



Window in west wall of atrium ot basilica in Senna at Kanawat. 
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CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE IN THE DJEBEE 
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\ RCH ITRCTl' RH in general, as we have seen, had reached an advanced state of 
-di decline in the Hauran during the century which preceded the imperial sanction of 
Christianity. The influence of the new religion upon the art of the Arabian province, 
and especially upon architecture, seems to have been the reverse of what it was in the 
region round about Antioch. In the Ilauran the decline went on, and the science of 
construction seems to have been the only feature of the old architecture that was per- 
petuated in the buildings of the church. Proportions were forgotten, while ornament, 
though in some cases borrowed from pagan buildings and crudely converted by a few 
strokes of the chisel, was generally dispensed with. In the domain of construction a 
single feature was introduced that did not find representation in the churches of the 
north; this was the dome of concrete. Concrete had been introduced into the auran 
at the end of the Roman period, and the dome had been used here in pagan buildings ; 
but we have no evidence that concrete was ever employed by the architects of North- 
ern Central Syria, although they constructed domes and vaults above tombs, and built 
churches and other edifices which were designed on a central plan. We cannot be- 
lieve, however, that this form of construction was common, even in the Christian 
edifices of the Hauran ; only tw o Christian monuments of dome construction are pre- 
served, and one of these is sadly dilapidated. Wooden construction was not unknown 
here, as may be judged from M. de Vogue's description of a basilical church 1 w ith co- 
lumnar supports and triple apse at Suweda. This building has disappeared com- 
plete!}', having been taken down to build the barracks which now dominate the ruins. 

The most common form of church edifice in the Ilauran seems to have been built 
after the fashion peculiar to the architecture that had been employed for two centuries 
or more in pagan basilicas of the Hauran, and for even longer, perhaps, in the 
domestic architecture of the inhabitants. This fashion, which has been described on 
page 314, is the one in which the nave was divided by several transverse walls w hich 
were pierced with one great and several small arches and supported the heavy slabs 
of the roof. Churches of this type are found at Tafha, Kanawat, ‘Atil, and Shakka, 

‘ I. a S\ric ( tntrale. 1 * 1 . 19. 
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the first in excellent preservation, the others in a more or less ruined condition, — while 
others are reported from a number of sites in the Djebcl Ilauran. There is so great 
similarity between these basilical churches of the Hauran that I shall describe only 
two of them. 

Kanawat, church . 1 One of the earlier churches in the Hauran would appear to 
be that which was erected in the Seraya at Kanawat (see plan on page 403). This 
church was constructed within the earliest portion of the group of buildings, and em- 
ployed parts of the ancient walls in its structure. The ancient building faced the 
north, and the church had to be placed so that its axis should run east and west. An 
apse was built against the ancient east wall, abutting the triple window described on 



West wall of Christian portion of Seraya at Kanawat. 

page 405, and probably closing it. A wall was constructed closing the ancient apse, and 
the chambers beside it were left to serve as chapels opening into the church. The west 
wall of the old building was removed, and a new wall was built farther to the west 
for the facade of the church. The north wall seems to have been entirely new, and 
the front portico of the older structure served as side portico for the new one. The 
interior was divided by four walls of arches which carried the slabs of the flat roof. 
The western wall is the only portion of this structure that remains in situ. This 
seems to have been constructed entirely of old material. It is divided into two stories 
by a molding, a portion of which is classic, while the remainder is pieced out in a 
splav-faced molding of manifestlv late date. In the lower storv there are three dec- 
orated portals — a large portal in the center, that opened into the middle aisle, and a 

1 I, a Svrie Centrale, PI. 19; Du.ssaud. Mission dans la Syrie Moyenne. p. jo. 
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smaller one on either side for the side aisles. All three were taken from an old pagan 
building. The jambs and lintels are ornamented with classic rinceaux of grape-vine, 
and the sculpture that occupied the center of each lintel has been crudely altered to a 
Christian symbol. At the ends of the lintel of the main portal are classic consoles, 
and above each of the side portals is a long stone carved with oblique squares like 
some of the ancient Nabatman carvings at Si* and Suweda. In the upper story there 
is a large arched opening above the main portal, with small rectangular openings on 
either side of it, and there are rectangular windows above each of the side-aisle por- 
tals. The arch of the central opening is molded, but the other openings are quite 
plain. The arch springs from splay-faced impost moldings, and a plain hood mold- 
ing is carried from the curve of the arch, over the tops of the windows beside it, to 
consoles which appear at the farther ends of the lintels. The whole scheme of the 
ornament of this facade shows the lack of symmetry that is characteristic of the build- 
ings constructed of second-hand material. 

At the same period with the building of this church, the great basilica at the other 
end of the group of buildings described on page 402 seems to have been renovated. 
The apse toward the south was walled up, and the space before the apse was also 
divided from the nave by a wall with windows in it. The columns that separated the 
aisles were incased in heavy piers, and a system of transverse arches changed the 
entire interior form of the building. Since no apse was added toward the east, and 
since no change of orientation was made, we may presume that the basilica was not 
transformed into a church ; but it may have had some connection with the church 
described above, as part of a monastery. M. Dussaud is probably correct in assigning 

the church to the fourth century ; but the renovation 
of the basilica also seems to belong to this century, 
and, if this be true, the original building of the basilica 
could hardly have taken place later than the end of 
the third century. 

TafhA. church. 1 The church at Tafha was built 
upon the site of an ancient temple, the lower courses 
of the walls of which may still be seen on the north 
side of the present wall. Considerable portions of the 
ancient cut stone, with its highly finished surface, mav 
be seen in the lower story of the west front of the 
church, while fragments of classic moldings may be seen built carelessly into the walls, 
and drums and broken capitals of columns may be found in the debris to the west of 
the edifice. A plan, with cross-sections and elevations, of this church is given bv 
M. de Vogue in “ La Syrie Centrale.” The nave, as may be seen in the plan, is nearh 
square, like that of the pagan basilica at Shakka. It is divided by four sets of trans- 

1 La S}rie Centrale. PI. 17. ’From La Syrie Centrale, L’l. 17 
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verse arches, each set consisting of a broad arch above the middle aisle, a low narrow- 
arch over either side aisle, and, above this, a still smaller arch, on either side, which 



Church at Tafha. from the southeast. 


spanned the gallerv. The main aisle terminated in an apse, the curve of w hich is an 


ellipse w ith its major axis at right angles 
to the longitudinal axis of the church. 
Reside the north w all, at its w estern end, 
stands a large tow er, nearly a square in 
plan, w hich rises in ruins to almost half 
its height above the roof of the church. 
This edifice stands in a remarkable state 
of preservation : all the outer w alls ex- 
cepting a portion of the apse are intact; 
all the transverse arches are still in place, 
though one of them, that nearest the apse, 
seems to have been rebuilt, perhaps in 
Saracenic times, for it is slightly pointed ; 
and the tow er is almost complete. Onlv 
the roofing slabs have fallen, filling up 
the interior almost to the springing of the 
arches. ( >nlv one of these slabs remains 
in situ to tell us how the others w ere ar- 
ranged. From this w e mav see that the 



One bay ot north able of church .it 1 ath.i. showing a looting 
slab m ['lac e. 
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arch walls were built up to a level w ith the side walls, and that a broad corbel course 
was laid upon the top of each arch wall, projecting on either side of it ; upon these 

narrow 7 slabs 


were laid the long, 



which formed the flat roof of the 
building. This was undoubtedly 
covered with beaten clay and 
made quite water-tight. 

The photographs of this church, 
as may be seen, give a very differ- 
ent impression of it from that 
given by the drawings in “ La 
Syrie Centrale,” which show 7 walls 
and arches constructed of fine 
ashler, not unlike that of the 
churches of Northern Syria. The 
photographs show what small 
proportions of dressed stone were 
used in this building. On the 
exterior it is confined to the lower 
half of the west wall and to the frames of doorways and windows, except where an 
occasional block is used with the ordinary roughly quadrated building stones of differ- 


Interior of church at Taflni, looking northwest. 




Interior ul church at Tafha, looking toward aji.se. 
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ent sizes which make up the body of the walls. These dressed stones, I believe, u ere 
all originally cut for the pagan temple which formerly occupied the spot. In the 
interior the arch walls are built of stones more smoothly dressed than the great mass 
of blocks of the exterior, but, with the exception of the voussoirs of the arches, these 
are not so highly finished as those which appear to be of more ancient cutting. These 
walls are provided with corbel courses for the support of the stone floor of the gallerv. 

The piers which carry the main arches are capped 
with plain splay-faced moldings. These are the only 
moldings in the building. The only ornament consists 
of disks with the cross and the A and G) cut on the 
lintels of the western portals, and simple wreaths em- 
bracing crosses, all in relief, upon the soffits of the 
main arches immediately above the caps of the piers. 

It will be noticed that corbel courses of rough uncut 
stones appear along the south wall on the exterior. 

It is difficult to imagine for what these could have been 
used. This church was very poorly lighted. There 
are three windows in the apse, one small opening in 
each end of either aisle, and one in each end of either 
gallery. A window in the south side of the tower 
preserves a stone shutter complete. 

Zor'ah. church 1 of st. george, 5 1 5 A.D. The Church of St. George at Zor'ah 
is the best preserved of the domed structures of the Hauran. It is, in fact, still con- 
secrated to Christian worship. Although the number of Chris- 
tians in the neighborhood is small, and the priest comes but 
seldom to celebrate the services of the Greek faith within its 
walls, this little church is the only one, of all those described 
in this volume, that ever hears the sound of the ancient ritual. 

The plan is very nearly a square described about the octa- 
gon of piers which carry the dome, and embracing a rectan- 
gular choir in front of the apse, with chambers on either side. 
The semicircular apse, which protrudes beyond the eastern 
wall, is inclosed by three straight walls forming two obtuse 
angles. The angles between the octagon and the square are 
occupied by deep apse-like recesses or chapels. The walls 
tig. 148. Plan- ot c hurt hot st. Q f this church present an appearance quite different from that 

of most of the Christian buildings in the Hauran. Although 
they are almost entirely unbroken by window openings, the surface is smooth, and the 

‘La Syrie Oentrale, PI. 21. 
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courses arc evenly laid. In comparatively recent times the church was fortified, and at 
that time the w alls were carried up on all sides in rough, uneven fashion, so that the 



Interior of Church of St. George at Zor‘ah, from the southwest. 


dome is almost hidden from view except at a distance. At the same time the apse 
was loaded with a crude construction that has completely altered the aspect of the eastern 

end. The little decoration of 
which the exterior can boast 
is placed upon the facade, 
where the main portal is 
* adorned with a lintel bear- 

ing a long inscription, 1 and 
symbolic disks at either end. 
The inscription gives the 
date 515 a.d. The lintel is 
surmounted by a stilted re- 
liewing-arch, wider than the 
portal, and finished with a 
good molding, consisting of 
a narrow' band, a fillet, an 
ovolo, a cavetto, and a band, 

Chun h ul St. George at /.urali. lioin tile ea->t. which IS Cal 1 led OVC'1' tile 
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semicircle of the arch and is then returned horizontally across the faqade. The arch is 
now filled up with stones carelessly thrown together, a part, no doubt, of the fortifica- 
tions. The dome of concrete is, in section, a pointed 
ellipse with its major axis perpendicular. In con- 
struction it is light and airy, and giyes the appear- 
ance of being built of mud, like the ordinary kubbeh 
of the region farther north. The dome rests upon 
eight arches without true pendentiyes, though the 
spandrels between the arches are curved slightly 
forward toward the base of the dome. The arches 
are carried by tall piers with simple splay-faced caps. 

On the north side of the space before the apse is a 
large rectangular apartment with a similar chamber 
above it. The lower chamber is quite dark and has 
a ceiling of stone that forms the floor of the upper 
chamber, which is lighted by a fair-sized window on 
the east and one on the north. This upper chamber 
opens, on the west, into a triangular chamber above 
one of the recesses on one of the oblique sides of 
the great interior octagon. From this a stair leads 
up to the flat roof around the dome of the church. 

The photograph of the interior shows patches of 
white plaster clinging to the stonework in a number 
of places. Portions of this plaster are unquestion- 

Wes portal of Church of St. George at Zorah 

ably ancient. It was applied to the finished surfaces 

of the arches as well as to the rougher faces of the spandrels, and lined the dome com- 
pletely. It is impossible to determine from these remnants whether the plaster was 
originally smooth and painted, or whether mosaic was applied ; but we have here good 
evidence that the interiors of these basalt buildings were in some way relieved and 
brightened. It is possible that both mosaic and painted decoration were used in this 
particular building. The traces of color in the dome are probably not original. 



CHAPTER XIV 

SCULPTURE IN THE DJEBEL HAURAN 

r |" v IIH sculpture of the Djebel Ifauran has a character all its own, which is, to a 
T certain extent, the result of the use of basalt as a medium. It differs widely from 
the sculpture of corresponding periods in the limestone region of Northern Central 
Syria, and presents no analogies to that of the basalt country of the north. Its his- 
tory seems to have run parallel with the history of architecture in the locality. It 
began with the early Nabataan period, flourished and declined with the rise and fall of 
Roman sway, and found its latest expression in the very crude work of the Christian 
period. 

Suweda. ai.tak. A good example of the sculpture of the Nabataan period is to be 
seen in a little altar found at ‘Ireh, and now in the Seraya at Suweda. This monument 

has been mentioned repeatedly by 
travelers and scholars who have 
seen it. A photogra 
in Baron von Oppenheim's “ Yom 
Mittelmeer zum Persischen Coif,” 
and its inscription, in Nabataan 
characters not earlier than 50 a.d., 
has been published several times. 1 
The altar measures 45 m. x .39 m. 
x .24 m. Its principal face is carved 
with the figure of a bull in relief 
within a sunken panel, the frame of 
which, above and below, bears the 
inscription. Above the panel, at 
Front of altar from ‘ireh. either end, appear tw’o of the horns 

of the altar, and between these is a narrow frieze ornamented with raised bands form- 


ph of it appears 



1 l’art IV, Sab. iioc. 3. 
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ing oblique squares. The opposite face of the altar also has a sunken panel, within 
which, above the middle, are three bovine heads in relief, of slightly varying sizes and 
shapes, though the general form of all is the same. Above this panel two more horns 
appear ; the space between them is plain, but for an ornament like the lower part of an 
acanthus leaf, which is carved upon it above the central head. 1 he two ends of the 
altar are each provided with heads similar to those described above, but are otherwise 
quite plain. These reliefs illus- 
trate an archaic period of the art 
of sculpture among a people who 
probably had not long practised 
the art of stone-carving. The 
principal face of the altar — that 
with the relief of the bull — shows 
a considerable degree of finish 
and of careful composition. The 
reverse is lacking in both of these 
qualities, being somewhat crudely 
wrought and unsymmetrically 
drawn. The character of the 
sculpture is of a type common to 
almost all archaic work, but, curi- 
ously enough, is more suggestive Reverse ot Nabatean altar from Treh. 

of early Greek sculpture than of Assyrian or Hittite prototypes. The proportions of 
the bull and the shape of its head recall those features in the well-known moscophoros 
of Athens, although the Nabataean monument presents none of the refinements of 
modeling or delicacy of finish which greater skill and a finer medium have imparted to 
that in Athens. 

si*. sculptures. 1 here are great quantities of fragments of sculpture at Si‘, in 
and around the ruined temple of Ba‘al Samin and its forecourts. Many of these 
fragments belong undoubtedly to the period of the Roman Umpire, but others prob- 
ably were contemporaneous with the Nabataean architecture upon this ancient site. 
The mutilated remains of the figures of men and animals lie usually not far from the 
architectural fragments of the buildings with which they were, in all probability, origi- 
nally connected ; the cruder, more archaic pieces being found among the ruins of 
the Nabataean buildings, and those of more classic type near the fallen gateways 
which we have assigned to the period of the early Antonine emperors. The portrait 
statues of Herod the Great, Maleichath, and others, which stood upon the pedestals 
within the portico of the temple, as described on page 337, seem to have been inten- 
tionally mutilated, and even broken into small fragments ; but there were other sculp- 
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heavy curving locks already seen in the lion figures at Si* ; but the stumps of the front 
legs show an attempt to treat the muscular svstem in a more naturalistic manner. 
T he head of the lion and that of the gazelle are entirely without force or expression ; 
the one suggests ferocity no more than the other suggests fear or suffering. The 
lion’s mouth is open, showing the tongue, but the mouth in no wax' resembles the 
mouth of a lion and mves no indication of the formation of the jaws. The eves are 
equally unleonine, and, with the rest of the head, are again strikingly suggestive ot the 
lion figures in the medieval churches of Italy. 


■B*" 


Si‘. NiKit. The sculpture of the classic period in the Hauran is perhaps best 
represented by a torso found near one of the great outer portals of the forecourts of 
the temple at Si‘. The torso is that of a winged victory, and, from the neck to the 
knees, measures fifty centimeters. Its style is in keeping with that of the classic archi- 
tectural remains among which it lay and of which it probably once formed a part. 
The pose is free and full of ease and grace. The head was thrown well backward. 
One arm was raised; the other, which is preserved down to the elbow, falls just free 
from the body. The left knee is slightly advanced; the right leg seems to have 
extended out behind, as the 
principal support of the 
body; the wings, only frag- 
ments of which are pre- 
served at the back, were 
spread out in the act of 
flight. A light drapery is 
caught upon the left shoul- 
der by a clasp, and falls 
below the knees, cox'ering 
the left breast and display- 
ing the right ; it was caught 
at the waist by a girdle 
loosely tied. The treat- 
ment of the whole subject 
is at once bold and grace- 
ful, particularly when the 
basalt of which it is made is taken into consideration. The flesh parts are soft and 
well modeled; the drapery is light and clinging, while the finish, which is not very 
careful, is sufficient for a statue that was to be exposed to the weather and probably 
occupied a lofty place, such as the keystone of the great central arch of the gateway, 
as a piece of architectural adornment intended to be seen only from a distance. 1 here 
are fragments, within the court, of a second figure quite similar to this one. 




At 


■*£>. 


Two views of the figure ot Nike at Si*. 
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Il-Haiyat. There are fragments of sculpture at il-Haiyat, near the kalybe de- 
scribed on page 398. These statues probably occupied positions in the great niche of 
that edifice, or were placed in the large open space between the wings, although they 
appear to belong to two different periods, one earlier than the probable date of the 
kalybe, the other contemporaneous with it. 

The figure on the reader's left in the photograph seems to be earlier and of better 
style than the fragments of two separate statues that were placed together on the 

right when the photograph was taken, 
and of better style than the great mass 
of other fragments lying near. It is 
probably the figure of a woman, possi- 
bly a goddess, but more likely a portrait 
statue, fully draped and standing in a 
pose which recalls that of many Greek 
terra-cotta figurines. The body rests upon 
the right leg and leans decidedly to the 
left. The head and left arm are want- 
ing. The drapery is in two pieces, a 
long nether garment that covers the feet, 
and an upper mantle, almost as long as 
the other, which completely envelops the 
body, falling almost to the foot on the 
right side, draped up to the left thigh, 
and drawn in a tight roll from under 
the left elbow, across the body, to the 
right forearm, which is held up against the breast. The left arm hung down, and 
the left hand appears to have held the drapery tightly between the limbs. The 
pose and proportions of this statue are graceful ; but the technique is not of a very 
high order, which is undoubtedly owing in part to the hardness of the basalt, for the 
lines of the drapery are sharp and hard, though the endeavor to show the contours 
of the body beneath the drapery is very successful. 

The other fragments shown in the photograph are too much mutilated to be of great 
interest. The head is that of a man with a full short beard, and hair curling closely 
about the brow. The features have been totally disfigured. The other piece shows 
only the feet and lower draperies of a statue, with an inscription upon the base below 
the feet. Both drapery and feet in this fragment are crudely designed and clumsily 
executed. 

Kanawat. A headless statue, a little below life-size, and much mutilated above the 
breasts, was found near the southwest angle of the so-called temple of Helios at 



Fragments of sculpture at il-Haiyat. 
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Kanawat. This, too, is a female figure, fully draped and standing erect with feet 

together, and holding a garland of floweis tightly across the hips. The longdrapery 

folds curve back on either side, drawing closely against the limbs in front, as if blown 

by the wind, while the upper drapery falls loosely 

from the breast and conceals the girdle that holds it / A\- ' - ' 

in place. The figure is not carved at the back, and . ’ . . 

was in all probability part of the sculptured decoration 

of the temple. 

At the opposite end of the same ruined town, 
between the Seraya and the temple of Zeus, is the 
fragment of a colossal head which was called Astarte 
by Dr. Porter, who saw it in i860, and which has * 
been familiarly mentioned by travelers since that 
time. It now lies nearer to the Seraya than to the 

temple of Zeus, upon the pavement to the west of the - ... 

former building, but it is impossible to say of which Sculptured figure near temple of Helioi at 
of these buildings it was a part, if it belonged to .anaw.u. 

either of them. The fragment consists of a rather thin piece of stone upon which is 
carved the upper part of a great face, including a part of the upper lip and a fringe of 
heavy locks across the brow and down beside the right temple. In the middle of the 
forehead, next to the hair, is a flatly crescent-shaped band connected on the right side 
with a band of scale ornament which extended back into the hair. The features were 
carved with considerable skill, if one may judge by the eyes and brow; the former 

are well modeled, though fixed and staring, 
and the brow is lowered above the nose, im- 
parting a severe if not terrible expression. 
Judging from the thinness of the fragment and 
the want of rotundity in the portion of the face 
that has been preserved, I should judge that 
the face was attached to a wall, possibly the 
w all of a temple. The arches which spanned 
the central intercolumniation in most of the 
temples in the Ilauran would preclude the 
possibility of pediment sculptures in most 
cases, except in the angles ot the pediment. 

Shehba. The later phase of classic sculpture in the Ilauran is illustrated in a 
few fragments at Shehba. A torso in the round, about half of the size ot nature, 
was seen and photographed by l)r. Littmann. It was apparently a tigure of a nymph 
or a victorv. The breast is thrown out, as if in the act of flying or running. The 



Colossal head m low rebel near the Seraya at Ranaw at. 
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Toiso at Shehba. 


drapery falls from the shoulders to the feet, caught in bv a narrow girdle, and parts on 
the left side, leaving the leg, the thigh of w hich is preserved, free from the folds, which 

are carried backward in heavy rolls on either side. 
The left hand seems to hold the upper part of the 
drapery away from the hip. It will be seen that the 
treatment of the drapery is much more crude than 
that in the figure at il-Haiyat, and that the technique 
throughout is lacking in artistic finish. 

A bas-relief in Shehba, also photographed bv 1 )r. 
Littmann, shows a seated female figure holding a 
musical instrument in her left hand, and placing it 
with her right. A suggestion of the features is still 
preserved, and the hair may be seen falling in ring- 
lets on either side of the face. The figure is corn- 

sleeves, but the pose is 
I he instrument was appa- 


pletely draped, even to 
cramped and ungainly, 
rently stringed, but its 
actual form is difficult to 
determine. It was tall, 
restingupon the knee and 
extending as high as the top of the head. A flat upright 
piece, curved slightly outward at the bottom, constituted the 
main portion of the instrument, and the strings apparently 
extended from the bottom of this to the top, forming a 
sort of harp. 

A piece of sculptured frieze built into a modern wall, 
though of crude workmanship, is not without interest. 

The subject is not unlike that of certain classic reliefs and 
paintings that depict scenes from the theater. In the 
middle is a fat seated figure, a man with a long beard, 
nude above the waist, but w ith drapery falling about the 
limbs and over the bench upon which the figure is seated. 

In front of this figure, to the spectator’s right, is apparently 
a circular altar, on the opposite side of which stands another male figure with a beard, 
also fat and draped from the w aist to the knees. This figure places one hand upon 
the altar and the other upon his hip, and turns his head away from the altar. Above 
the altar hangs a bit of drapery w hich the seated figure is drawing aside as if to dis- 
close the other figure who turns his face away. To the left of the bench upon which 
the fat figure sits, one may see a large bird half flying, half running along the ground. 
Then comes a winged figure in long drapery, running violentlv toward the seated 
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figure, with a wreath or some other circular object in his hand. Behind the winged 
figure, a second draped figure, also running violently, carries in one arm a tub or large 
basket heaped full of some 
object, and waves the other 
wildly in the air. The w hole- 
scene is comic: the stout figures 
on either side of the altar, with 
their pot-bellies and ungainly 
limbs, are typical of scenes 
from classic comedy; the pos- 
tures and gestures of the fig- 
ures on the left are in comic 
vein. It would be interesting Fragment of frieze at Shehba. 

if another piece of the same frieze should be found in the theater at Shehba, proving 
that the whole was a part of the stage decorations. 



Si‘. A section of frieze of very different character was found outside the outermost 
gate of the temple at Si*. It is in a crude and presumably late style, and consists of 
a bust, a garland, and a bird. This fragment has been referred to on page 364, and, 

as has been said, was probably a part of 
a monument that stood outside the gate, 
as its character is very different from 
that of the gate itself. The head is of a 
coarse, rather African type, with large 
mouth, prominent lips, and tight ringlets 
across the brow . The garland is com- 
posed of heavy flat leaves and large 
round fruit. The bird, w hich is headless, 
is executed in an equally crude manner. 

Ir-R!meh, heads. Three heads were found at ir-Rimeh which are not without 
interest. One of them is apparently that of a boy w ith long hair plaited and wound 
about his head, after the manner of statues of Greek athletes of the archaic period. 
The features are flat and expressionless. The other two heads are of females. 
Though both are badly disfigured, they show a good deal of character, and 
appear to have been portraits. Thev are characterized by high cheek-bones 
and low foreheads; one of them must have been beautiful. The pose of the 
head is strong and graceful. The hair is treated in the fashion of Greek statues, 
being drawn back in waxes on either side, and caught up at the back of 
the neck. 



Fragment of sculptured frieze near outermost gate at Sr. 
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Shehba. bust. \Ye found but one monument of Christian figure sculpture in the 
Djebel Hauran. This was outside the east gate of the city of Philippopolis. It is a 

small relief, presumably from the upper part of a grave- 
stone, and represents the figure of a man from the waist 
up. The face has been completely broken away. The 
upper part of the body is wrapped in drapery crudely 
wrought, which falls in straight lines from the shoulders, 
and is drawn in regular curves across the body. The right 
hand, which could have no possible anatomical connection 
with the body, rests upon the breast in the attitude of bless- 
ing, the fore and middle fingers being straight, and the 
others bent into the palm ; the thumb is not in evidence. 
It is this position of the hand and the extreme crudeness 
of the whole relief that suggest a late and Christian period 
of sculpture in the Hauran. In the same locality there were numerous fragments of 
sculpture, some of which no doubt belonged to the ornament of the city gate; others 
were probably fragments of stelay for there seems to have been a Christian necropolis 
outside the east gate of the city. 
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1 
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<< 
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47 
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80 
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87 
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OO 
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Palmyra 

Relief sculptures 

I 88 A. 1 > 

Palm. 8 


Kt-fr Einsheli 

Sculptured stele 

April, i 8g A 1 ). 

80 

276 

K at ura 

llicnlumnar tomb 

July, 195 a.d. 

1 12 

6 l 



THIRD CENTURY A. I). 



Katvira 

Tomb monument 

Oct., 222 A. 1 ). 

1 10 

73 

Mu-'hennef 

Architrave (Alexander Sex erim) 

222-285 V- 1 >- 

3S2 

350 

Xor'ah 

Lintel 

222-285 A. I). 

432 g 


Kanaxx at 
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ca. 250 A.l). 

405 


K at lira 

Rock-hexvn tomb 

July, 240 A.D. 

2/3 
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Tomb 

March, 244 A l>. 
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Temple 
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400 
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Statue bracket-' 
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“ 

Philippeion 
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396-400 

O 

CO 
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Tomb 

July, 250 A.D, 

Do 

74 
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Dana 

Rock-hewn tomb 

March, 

824 A.D. 

89 

73 

Erikya 

I dntel 

(3 

24?) A.D. 

24O 


“ 

Vaulted tomb 

Max', 

325 A.l). 
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Ka-r Xebed 

Gateway of court 

Oct., 

826 X.D. 

338 , 339 

300 
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Lintel > 


331 A.l). 

1 16 


Xebed 

Tomb 

April, 

337 a.d. 

336 

299 

[ Ijuxvaniyeh 

Pyramidal tomb 

( let , 

840 A.D. 

20 

1 10 

Sermeda 

1 .iutel 


341 X.D. 

78 


Kefr Rfmia 

Rock-hewn tomb 

March, 

348 A.D. 

172 


Kokanuyii 

1 loorway 

Sept., 

848 A.D. 

33 

39 

B.Ibiska 

“ 

July, 

352 X I). 

6 5 

39 

Turlaha 

I louse 


8p8 A.D. 

48 


I'rikya 

“ 

Au 14 , 

564 A.d. 

co 


Khirbit Ilass 

Tomb 


800 A.D. 

179 


Kokanaya 

•• 

Any , 

3D9 X D. 

34 

104 

1 (a-)' 

Press 

Nov . 

372 A.D. 

152 

270 

1 ljuwaniyeh 

1 )o< irway 

( >ct , 

375 a.d. 

2 1 


H ass 

1 dntel 

Sept , 

3 / D -X.D. 

E53 


Kokanaya 

Doorway 

Jan , 

378 A.D. 

35 

39 

Ill'S 

Rock-hewn tomb 

May, 

378 A D. 

154 

105 

Near Selemiyeh 

1 dntel 


879 a.d. 

303 


13 , 1 ‘u dell 

Portal of church 

(3»i?) a D. 

72 


Kokanaya 

Pyramidal tomb 

Sept., 

383 A.D. 

36 

109 

Rakirha 

Doorway 

May, 

384 X 1). 

50 


Ru \v eh it 

Temple tomb 


384 A D. 

263 

114 

Mughr Ramdan 

Rock-hewn tomb 

July, 

386 A.D 

278 


Biibiska 

1 loorway 

April, 

3< S 9 X.D. 

66 

39 

Bilshakuh 

Lintel of house 

(391 ?) A.D. 

45 
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Pan 11 

R a wch fi 

Portal of villa 

July, 396 A. I). 

264 

1 22 

Djuwaniyeh 

Pyramidal tomb 

Aug., 398 a. D. 

22 

109 

Der Sambil 

Rock-hewn tomb 

Aug., 309 A. I). 

225 



FIFTH 

CENTURY A.D. 



Zebed 

Balustrade in badlica 

ca. 400 A.D. 

Syr. 22 

302 

Babiska 

Portal of church 

Aug., 401 A.D. 

67 

131 

“ 

W indow of church 

403 A.D. 

68 


•• 

Stone in church 

407 A D. 

69 


Der Sambil 

Rock-hewn tomb 

408 A.D. 

226 


Dcr Seta 

Doorway of house 

May, 4 1 2 A.D. 

16 

169 

il-Barah 

House 

Nov , 412 A.D. 

1 88 


Ksedjbeh 

Portal of church 

414 A.D. 

7 3 

1 35 

il-Barah 

Rock-hewn tomb 

March, 416 a.d. 

190 


“ “ 

• t <4 4 4 

April, 417 A.D. 

189 


Dar Kita 

Portal of church 

Aug, 418 A.D. 

5 7 

137 

It <t 

Portal of baptistery 

April, 422 A.D. 

5 S 

138 

Riha 

Rock-hewn tomb 

Allg., 422 A.D. 

282 


Dana 

Fragments of lintel 

428 A.D. 

25(5 


Khirbit Hass 

Rock-hewn tomb 

April, 430 A.D. 

18 1 


Kokanaya 

Vestibule of house 

Aug., 431 A.D. 

3 7 

179 

Dar Kita 

Portal of cloister 

Allg., 431 A.D. 

56 

140 

‘Arshin 

Tomb 

May, 433 A.D. 

14 


Selemiyeh 

Lintel 

483 a.d. 

284 


Dar Kita 

I louse 

April, 436 A.D. 

59 

L 55 

Refadi 

Lintel 

.April, 439 A.D. 

1 18 


Ktellatii 

“ 

Sept., 449 A.D. 

2 7 3 


Dar Kita 

“ 

45 1 "r 55 1 ad. 

^3 


Midjleyyii 

Sarcophagus 

( >Ct., 4O2 A.D. 

207 


Serdjibleh 

House I 

470 A D. 

94 

' 7 i 

» < 

“ 11 

Allg., 471 A.D. 

93 

1 70 

Serdjilla 

Mosaic in baths 

July, 473 a D. 

217 

'65 

Bettir 

House 

April, 475 A.D. 

3 


Katura 

Lintel 

476 A.D. 

1 17 


Dcr Sim ‘an 

Doorway 

July, 479 a.d. 

1 2 1 


< < <* 


Oct., 479 A.D. 

122 


Babiska 

Portal of cloister 

Oct., 480 A.D. 

70 

'35 

Sermeda 

Lintel 

482 A.D. 

80 


Dana (northern) 

Portal of church 

Sept., 483 A.D. 

90 

142 

Khanasir 

Fragment of lintel 

488-588 A.D. 

320 


( < 

Gate of citadel 

Sept , 49; A.D. 

3iS 

301 


SIXTH 

CENTURY A.U. 



Defies 

Baptistery 

ca. 500 A.D. 

Syr. 8 

206 

Bakirha 

Portal of cloister 

Nov., 501 A.D. 

51 

190 

Khirbit Hasan 

Portal of church 

507 A.D. 

Syr. 6 

200 

Mektebeh 

Lintel 

(508 ?) A D. 

) 3 ii 





( Syr. 2 1 


Refadi 

House 

Aug., 5 10 A.D. 

1 19 

252 

Zebed 

Lintel of church 

Sept., 3 12 A D. 

38 b 11 

305 

Zor'ah 

Portal of church 

515 A D 

43 7 lt 

41 1 
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Object 

Date 
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Part II 

ki't.ali 

Window- 

Dec., 516 A.D. 

1 20 



Khirbit il-Kh;itib 

Portal of baptistery 

532 A.D. 

Syr. 

12 

201 

Ba-duni-dili 

Baptistery 

536 A D. 

46 


239 

Buinskii 

Stoa 

536 A.D. 

Syr. 

14 

265 

D.'tr Kit.i 

Portal of church 

June, 337 A.D. 

60 


202 

Selemiyeh 

Fragment of lintel 

542 A.D. 

285 



ISakiiha 

Portal of church 

June, 546 A.D. 

53 


209 

Khan.Fir 

Lintel of church 

(546?) A.D. 

322 



I >ana (northern) 

1 .intel 

Aug.. 550 A.D. 

9 i 



Kinne'nn 

Lintels 

550 A.D. 

305 , 306 


I k\r Kitii 

Tower 

June, 551 A.D. • 

61 



Kokanaya 

Lintel 

551 A.D. 

38 



Shehbii 

Arch (of church?) 

552 A.D. 

403 



Bashmishli 

1 louse 

June, 555 AD. 

47 



Djfnvuniyeh 

boundary stone 

April, 554 A.D. 

28 



Khirbit Hass 

i -Intel 

May, 566 a.d. 

180 



Dar Kita 

Portal of baptistery 

March, 567 A.D. 

62 


203 

Taltit.l 

Lintel 

Aug., 570 A.D. 

12 



il-i laiyut 

•> 

March, 578 a.d. 

367, 368 


Khirbit TCzin 

Portal of church 

Aug., 585 A.D. 

54 


2 14 

Near Kasr il-Benat 

Roman road 

588 A.D. 

75 




SEVENTH CENTURY A.D. 




Selemiyeh 

1 -intel 

June, 604 A.D. 

287 


298 

Khanasir 

City "ate 

604 A.l). 

319 


301 

Mu'allak 

Lintel of church 

606 A.D. 

332 


307 

iiabiska 

Portal of church 

609 A.D. 

7 i 
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Xante 
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l’lace 

Date 

Part III 

Part II 

Alexandres 

'j'.'/.VjWj' 

Tafhfl 


386 


Anios 

sypAoTT,; 

Kinnesrin 

550 A.D. 

306 


Karoos (Yarius) 

"jyxtfi 

Kettir 

475 a.d. 

3 


I )ama< 

“ 

Kokanaya 

378 A.D. 

35 


I Jomnos 

“ 

* i 

431 A.D. 

37 


Kusebis 


Babiska 

389 A.D. 

66 


Kuintos ( ? ) 

“ 

Kettir 

475 a.d. 

3 


Kyrillas 

** 

Ksedjbeh 

414 A.D. 

73 

( 137 
( 142 

Kvrios or Kyris 


Kasr il-Benat 


C67 

| 133 





( 76 

X 142 

Kyros 


Dar Kita 

418 A.D. 

57 

f 138 




( 142 

Malkhos 

44 

Rtha 


283 


Markianos Kyris 


Babiska 

401 A.D. 

67 

133 

Xikator 

0 \vm6\VjZ 

Djebel Shekh Berekat 

86 A.D. 

( 100 

IOI 


Xonnos 

(no title) 

Serdjibleh 

470 A.D. 

S 93 
l 94 
278 


Sekundinos 

rr/virr^ 

Mughr Ramdan 

386 A.D. 


Symeones 

olxoooaoc 

Der Sim'an 


123 
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A 

A and i 2 , 89, 91, 146, 320, 41 1 

Acropolis at Apamea, 52 

.Edicula, 250 

Agnus Dei, relief, 27 2 

Agrippa I, 339, 346, 351 

Agrippa II, 317, 322, 334, 338, 339 

Alabaster. 389 

Aleppo, 6, 142, 19S, 263, 305 
Altar, 64, 80, 414, 416 
Altar at Si' , 416 
Altar at Suueila, 414 
Ambones, 222 
Andarin, 295 

Animal figures in mosaic, 291 
Antic, 345 
Antakiyah, 52 
Antliemion, 340 

Antiiu.li, 4, 9, 15, 20, 47, 51, 57, 50, 74. 82, 
142, 21S, 341, 40(1 
Antiocho.s XII, 321, 324 
Antoninus l’ius, J'mperor, 342 
Apamea, 3, 22, 47, 49, 51, 53, 74, 76, S 2, 231. 
285, 393 

Apollodoros of Damascus, 342 
Apophjgc, 357, 379 

Apse, 23, 35, 57, 91, 137, 149, 1S0, iSS, 193, 
19S, 219, 225, 35S, 3S2, 405, 40S, 411 
Aipiciluct, io, 49, 30;, 3S3, 390 
Arabesques, 319 

Arabic castle, 10, 49, 52, in, 297 
Arabic settlement, 10 
Arabic tombstones, 10 
‘Arak el- Emir, 342 
Arch, flat, 257 

Arch, trans\eise, 23, 120, 225, 249, 257, 314, 

’ 37 R 397 , 4 ° 6 > 4 °S 
Arch, triumphal, 267, 26S 
Arched entrance, 134 
Architect. See last of Architects 
Architraves, 29, 38, 39 
Arcuated architrave, 349 
Arcuated lintel, 19, 37, 97, 145 
Arcuated style, 15, 20 
Aretas III, 321, 324, 325, 333 
Anitas IV, 324, 33S 
‘Arshin, 17b, 19S 
Athena, relief, 2S1 
‘Atil, temple, 347; church, 406 
Atiium, 402 
Aurelius Victor, 377 

B 

Baktlbek, 47, 48, 68, 73, 76, 258, 317 
Bab il-IIawa, 58, 267 


Baluska, 44. 72, 131, 135, 164. 1 68, 17b, 21b 
IJahutta, 44, 65, 105 
Babylonia, 36 

Bahr d-Ahy ad. See I ake < «f Antioch 
Bakirha, 127, 190. 209, 243, 288 
Balcony, 178, 222 
Ball-and-socket hinges. 264 
Balusitade, 107, 17b 

Bamukka, 24, 63. 64, yi. ^9, 127, 200, 241 
Banakfur, 44, t>i, <>4, 78, 115, joy 
Bankusa, 42, 64, 88, 179, 103, 214 
Baptistery, 22, 133, 135, 138, 144, 150, 1S1. 

190, 105, 202, 205. 200, 231, 233, 238 
Bam>h Kalb Eau/eh. 118 
Basalt, 4, 5. 10, 12, 15. ib, 264, 295, 207. 312. 
3 2 l* 4 22 

Bashakiih, 127, 171, 241 

Bashmishli, b>, 73, 79. 228, 231, 239, 24 252, 
269 

Basilica. 22, 55,99, 204, 219, 301, 365, 402 

Bisihcal plan, 15, 143, 180, 193, 209 

Baths, 14, 288, 369, 377. 384 

Baths, Midjleyya, 264 

Baths, Seid|illa, 14b, lb;, 264, 288 

Baths, Shehlu, 384.390 

Bay -leaf ornament. 159, 318, 3 58, 351, 3S0 

Ba/aars, 54, 127, 167, 2<*5 

Bchyb, 204, 24;, 2b<) 

Bcll-towei, 103 

Benabil, 62, 63, 69, 75, 104. 1 15 
Bemtiei. 21S 

Bettn, I 18, 228, 230, 243 

Beveled lillet, 38 

Beyt Akhriymat, 31b 

Bicolunmar monument, 59, bo, bi, 62, 73 

Bilingual inscription, 324 

Binin, 154 

Blessed Virgin, relief, 307. 30S 
Ik.sm, 51. 324. 377 

Bracketed capitals, 29. 41, (17. 177, 1S2, 

2 37 

Brackets, 50, 78, 345 
Bricks, 20 

Bsh indelay a, bo, bi, 63, 64, So, 276 

Bshmdelmtch, 81. 29S 

Btii sa, 154 

Bucrania, 16, 60, 64 

B'ud.i, 85, 103, 159 

Built tombs, 103 

Buidj Bakirha, 3b, 66, 273 

Burdj id-Derunl. 235 

Busts, 273, 274. 27S, 279. 2S0. 281. 330 

Buttress system, 375 

Byzantine carving, 193 

429 


By /ant me dome, 3 10 
Byzantine ornament, 196, 210. 23^ 

C 

*' < afe *' at Seidiill.i, 1 “9 
t ’aMarium. 10;, 2(14, 389 

< ampanib »? m capitals, ^ 

( \mdlt sti. k. 294 

Canopy- tomb, 73. 103, 10S 

Capital. 27, 182, 194. 297. 29 X 

< ai.ualla, I. nipt roi , 369 
Carving. 17, 31. 317 

< 'astrlhun, 590 

< \ nt 1 al plan, 1 8 1 , 400, 411 

< hah is, 4, 4^ 

< hancel, 302 

Chamclauh, 141. 131, 203. 231 
( 'bailee 1 1 ail, 89 
Channelings, 32b 

< hapcl at H'lida, 103 

Chapt 1 , Bui dj id - 1 >er uni, 235 

< 'hapcl. I >.iu\\ at . 232 
Chapel, Ishruk. 89 
Chapel, Kasr Iblisii, 234 
Chapel, Kefr 1 * iiisIkIi, 23b 
Chapel, Kter, 149 

Cliaj el, Ma'iamaya. 91 
Cliapel, Midjleyya, 237 
Chapel, Xuriyeh, 91 
Chapel, Kbe‘ah, 103 
Cliapel, Srir, 150 
Chapels, 27,2 

Christian figure sculpture, 422 

Christian symbols, 32-34. 122. 1 ;o. 238,2“’ 

( huu h at ‘Arshin. 198 

Chinch. Babiska, 131, 14^ 133, 21O 

Church, Baku ha, 190, 209. 2SS 

Cliui th, Bamukka, 198, 20S 

Chuuh. Bankusa. 88, 180, 193 

Chuich, Bashmishli. 231 

Clnu ch, Bettn. 230 

Chinch, Bilim. 134 

Chinch, Btiisa, 134, 238 

Chuich. Dana (northern). 142 

Chuuh, Dai Kua, 137. 188, 202, 212 

Church, Dehes. 203-20S 

Church, Der Sambil, 94 

Church, Der Seta, 195 

Cluircli, Dei Termdnin, 1S0. 19b 

Church, Djcradeli. 152 

Chuich, Djiiwaniyeh. 229 

Church, il-Barah. 97, 219 

C huich. Kalb Eau/eh, 22, 98, 1S0, 221 

Church, Kan aw at, 407 
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Church, Ka^r il-Benat, 140 
Church, Ketr Jvila, 216 
Chutch, Khirbit Hj^an, 199 
Church, Khirhit Hass. 82 
Church, Khirhit Tcvm. 214, 246, 2SS 
Church, Khuicbat, 214 
Church, Kokanaya. 146, 2 13 
Cliuicli, K-'C'ljbch, 135, 21S 
Cliuich, Midjleyya. 96 
Church, M'habhak, 143 
Chinch, Mu'allak, 306. 307 
Church uf the Holy Apostle*. 1S6 
Church of I*au 1 and Moso.Pai Kita, 137, 141, 188 
Church of St George at Zor'ah, 320. 41 1 
Church of St. Sergiu*, Rabi-ka. 216 
Church of St. Sergius, Par Kita, 202, 298 
Church of St. Simeon Sty lite^, 22. 1S0, 1S4. 
19 3- 3io 

Church of the Trinity, Par Kita, 212 

Church, Ruw eh a, 163, 1S0. 219, 225 

Church, Serdjibleh, 14S 

Church, Seidjilla, 95 

Church, Suwuda, 406 

Chinch, Tafha, 408 

Church, Zebed, 305 

ChuicliC", S7-103. 131-155, 180, 1S4-237, 301- 
307. 4 ° 7 ' 4 i 3 
Cinctuie, 379 
Cisterns, 1 1 , 43. 30b 
City gates, 53, 301, 393 
City houses, 1 19, 225 
CiwI architecture. 127, 164-168. 264-261) 
Classic elements, 18, 87. 183 
Cleat ston, 100, 145, 183, 204. 222, 225 
Clerical residence, 154 
Cloister court. 152, 155, 190. 232 
Cade-Syria, 321 
CotTeiing, S3 

Colonnaded .streets, 49. 51, 54. 378, 393 
Colonnettes, 183, 367 
Colossal head, Kan aw at, 419 
Comic figures in iricze, 420 
Commodus, Kmperor, 351 
Composite order. .See Order 
Conch, 258, 345, 367 
Concrete, 21, 37S. 406, 412 
Confession, 153 
Consoles. 319, 373. 380 
Constantine, Kmperor, 20 
Constantinople, 20 

Construction, 23, 24, 34. 36, 130, 296, 312-316 

Construction, megalithic, 19. 23, 118 

Construction, pyramidal, 380 

Construction, wooden, 7, 8. 10 

Corbeled capitals. Sec Bracketed capitals 

Corbeling, 315 

Corbels, 152. 183, 195. 199 

Corbel-table, iSS 

Cornelius Palnu, 341 

( orniccs, 38, 40 

< 1 \ pt, 1 06 

Ciy ptoporticus. 383 

Cubit, 37, 75 

Cushion < aj*it ils, 306 

(.’usps. 30. 134. 150, 205. 212 251 

Cyclopean style, 42 

P 

Damascus, 4. 5. 295. 421, 324. 341. 342. ?oS, 
400 

Dana (northern), 73, 142 


Dana ( southern ), 245 

Par Kita, 131. 137. 14S. 150, 155, 202, 212, 
288, 29S 

Dated monuments, 86, 130, 423-426 
Pates, 18, *4. 39 
Pauwai, 44. 127, 172, 174, 170 
I >etoitsti/ation. 9 

Pehcs, 24. 40. 72, 170, 1 71, 205, 20t>, 208. 

230. 243. 252. 274, 2S8 
Demetrius, 32 1 
Denticulated cornice, 402 

Per >ambil, 26, 94. 119, 154. 164, 177, 258, 

-77* * 7 * 

Per S*ta. 1 18. 160. 193, 195. 214, 238, 243, 288 
Per "Min k an, 104. 155. 175. 268 
Pei Teimanin, 155. 196 
I >erit ‘Azzeh. 6. 273 

Piaconiciim, 88, 103, 147. 193. 195, 210. 222. 
234 

Diaperuork, 32, 176 
Dia/oma, 392 
Diocletian, Kmperor, 20 
Dionysos, iclief, Apamca, 57. 286 
Pioin.so-s, relief, Tiikya. 282 
Pipy Ion, 54 

Disks, 27, 31, 32, 92. 172. 191. 201, 206, 214, 

3 '9- 33? 

]>|iliel l!,ui-lia, I. 5. 21. 22, 23, 24, 42. 46. 
5S. 61, 66, 71. 78, Sy, IcS, in, 1 17, IiS, 
13 1. 135, 164. 16S, 1 7 1 . 176, 190. 230, 23S, 
243. 2 W) 

Rebel Halukah, 3, 6, 23, 58, 151 

Rebel Hainan, 4, ii, 310 422 

Rebel ll-A'I.i, 1, 5, 21, 23. 46. 50. 6 9, So. Si. 

S9, 10S, hi, 1 14, 171, 241. 260. 298 
Rebel il-II,..s, 3, 4, 10, 14, 2 95. 310 
1 tjube-l il-‘ 4 

Rebel Kiln. 4, 5, 6, 10, 21. 22. 23. 37. 46, 
64, 74, 82, 85, 92, 103, 103, 1 10, 1 12, 1 19, 
125, 132, 1 4 1 . 146, 152. 169. 17ft. 177, 219, 
243. 250. 255, 261 
Rebel Mil'ct, 14. 295-310 
Rebel Shekli l.cickat, 1. 6. 13, 47. 66, 143, 
l(A -73 

Rebel Turlalia, 91 

Reiidch, 31. 119, 120. 127. I2S, 129, 152, 
254, 261 

Risi ll-Mndjd.d, 46 
I » 1 ul >1 . /ebed. 205, 300 

1 tjliw aniych, 80, 107. 109 176, 228, 229, 269 
Rner, 5. 74. 295. 400 

Home. 20. 26, 27. 247, 310. 315, 370, 37S, 
3?4- 397' 406. 41 1 

Domestic architecture, 22 , 69, 114- 127, 169- 
179' 251-264, 315 

Poor-cap, 30. 31, 88, 139, 152, 102, 198 

I loops, 12. 203 

I >01 h t.< .luiniis, 63 

Pom. fagadc. 64 

Doric style. 80 

Po\etadcd p'int. 296 

Promo-,, 54. 105, io6, 158, 1 7S 

I )rusc \ illag< , 198 

I )rU'C', 5. 69. 210 

Pry masonry. 14. 21 

i >w cllmgs, 14 

]■; 

Eagle. relief. 281 
Kaithqu d.es, 13 


Ecclesiastical buildings, 155. 237 
I.chmu.s, 27 

Klevatcd sarcophagus, 103, 107, 299 

Elliptical apse. 409 

Elliptical dome, 373. 41 2 

Emesa, 47. 49 

KntaMaturcs, 27. 331, 357 

I-.ntaMs, 79, 352 

Entrances, 124 

Epiphanea, 47 

Lras, 34 

Eros, figure, 273 

Euphrates, 47 

Exetha, 3S2 

F 

IAncia, 331. 333 
Festoons, 103. 132 
Figure-, of deities, 2S1 
Fne-'tory house, 253 
Flambeaux, 134 
Flat roof, 1 20 
I' luted column-, 21 1 
Font. 139, 209 
Forest-, 7- 1 1 
Fountain, 265 
Irieze, puls mated, 31, 366 
Frieze, triglyphul, 2S 
Frigidurium, 3S6 
Frikva, 106, 164. 27S 
Funeral banquet, lelief, 278 

G 

Gable roof, 126 

Gabled tomb, no 

Garden-house, Kokanaya, 271 

Gate-, city, Apamea, 53 

Gate-, city, Khanasir, 301 

Gates, city, Shehha, 393 

Gateway, 122, 190, 369 

Gateway of temenus, 346 

Gateway-, Si', 361, 377 

Genu, reliefs, 277 

Geometrical figures, 317 

Geometrical patterns, 17, 152, 317, 340 

Geras a, 51, 377, 393 

Geryoiies, lelief. 275 

Gla-s, 196 

Grape-vine, 17, 31, 32, 57, Si, 99, 159, 203, 
- 9 ?’ 3 ° 9 . 317 . 3 ' 9 . 33 b 332 . 334 . 33 ?. 339 . 
845 - 55 ° 

Grape-\ine and pomegranate, 331, 332 
Gicco-Syrian, 21, 38 
( bcc-k architects. 86 
Greek influence, 324, 332 

Ground-plans, 3- 

Guilloehe. 31S, 345, 351 
Gutt.c, 326 

ir 

Iladiian. Emperor, 59. 351, 362 
Il.igui ^oplna, Constantinople, 183, 193, 315 
IjLim.i, 4, 47, 49, 263 
Hamath, 47 

H.up, m sculpture, 283, 420 
1 1 arum ib‘Awamid, 5, 295, 398, 390 

f> . IO. 63, 10;, 160. 164, 219, 246, 249, 
270 

IEittan, 108 

Hauran. 3, 17, 205, 298-422 
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Helios, 354 

Helio>, bu-t, 2 73 

Herakles, relief, 274 

Hermes, relief, 2S1 

Herod Agrippa I, 3 2 4. 337* 33 s 

Herod Antipa-, 338 

Herod the Great, 31 1, 322, 324, 333, 33S 
Herodian st)le, 312 
Hexagon plan, 238 
Ilexastyle temple, Shehba, 378 
Homs, 4, 49, 286, 295 
Hood mold, 30, 136, 142, 210, 401, 40S 
Houses, 69, 78, 80, 84, 1 14-127, 169-1 7Q. 251 
264 

I 

Idumean dynasty, 323, 337, 33S, 341 
il-Barah, 6, 10,35,97, 119, 127, 155,159. 1G4 
219, 243, 244, 246, 261, 270, 288 
il-IIaiyat, kalybe, 397 
il-Haiyat, sculptures, 41S 
il-IIIdjAneli, 295 
il-Malikiyeh, 313 
il-Matkh, 4 

il-Mgharah, 82, S3, 15S, 293 
il-Mzauwakah, 83 
Inclined jambs, 44 
Inns, 140, 155 

Inscription, Greek, in mosaic, 2S8 
Inscriptions, 7 

Inscriptions, Djebel Shekh licrekat, 47 
Inscriptions, Ilittite, 47 
Inscriptions, Nabataean, 3 1 x , 323, 324 
Inscriptions, Palmyrene, 50. 5 1 
Inscriptions, Phenician, 47 
Inscriptions, Syriac, 34, Sb, 201, 202, 209, 21, 
222, 265, 305 
Insula, 1 16. 1 17 
Ionic capital, 3, 41, 74, 1 74, 201 
Ionic, Roman, 399 
'Ireli, 414 
ir-Rimeb, 421 
Isliruk, 89, 1 14 
Isriyeh, 4, 76 
is-Sabkha, 4 

K 

Kaddu, sculptor, 323 

Kal'at il-Mudik. See Apamea 

Kal'at Sim'an, 3, 22, 1S0, 184, 192, 193 

Kalybe, 383, 396, 397, 41S 

Kanatha. See Kan aw at 

Kanaxvat, 402, 406, 41S 

Kasr ‘ Allaru/, 249 

Kasr it- Hen at, 59, 140, 151, 155, 156, 22 
293 

Kasr il-lJenat, near Ilass, 221 

Kasr Zebed, 300 

Katura, 6 1, 73? 2 7 2 

Kefr Ambil, 256, 263 

Kefr Binneh, 198 

Kefr Finsheh, 46, 236, 276 

Kefr Kermin, 58 

Kefr Kil.i, 46, 216 

Kefr Mares, 10S, 240, 243 

Kefr Rum a, 63 

Kfer, 46, 1 18, 149, 155, 192, 269 
Khana-ir, 296, 300, 309 
Khan Sebil, 263 
Khirbit Fari-, 108 


Khiibit Ilu-an, 1 99, 243 

Kbit bit Ha^, 22, 35, 82. 92, 112, 120, 123. 

125, 157? 175, zyS, 2S7 
Kim bit Tcvin, mosaic, 2SS 
Khurebat, 46, 214 
Kinne-rin. SueChakis 
Kirk Be/a, 46, 114, 115, 119, 260 
Kbkanaja, 104, 109, 146, 173, 174, 179, 213, 
243. 269, 271 

K-ed|bel). 1 3 1 , 135, 138, 14S, 150, 2lS 
Ktellata, 6 4, 105, 270, 277 
Kubbeh, 315, 412 
Kubbit Babutta, 13, 65 
K urban} a, 5 
Kuweik, 4 

Kxulla-, architect, 137. 142 
Kyri-, architect, 142 
Kyio-, architect, 13S, 142 

L 

Lake of Antioch, 3 
Latrma, 129, 254 
La\a fm mation, 295 
Lebanon, 12 
Ledja, 5, 11, 12 
Lern.ean II)dra, relief, 274 
Lillies >ne, 15 

Lions, -eulpturcd, Si’, 416 ; Miakka, 41C 
Loggia, 175, 177, 261, 263 
Loophole-, 257 
Lunette-, 32, 1S2, 260 

M 

Mabirrit Betai, 74, 113 
►* Ma'arrit in-Xu‘man, 03, 198 
Mad.ifeh, 373 
Malchus I, 333 
Malchus 11, 3 ’4 

Maleichath, son of Mo'uietu. 334 

Ma'rama) a. go, 91, 17c 

Marble retetmenG, 378, 381, 3S9, 305 

Marble tile—. 2O4 

Marcus Aurelius, 59, 347, 351 

Marin us, 381 

Market, 12S, 16S 

Markianos l\\ris, architect, 133. 142 

Mar .-Alia, press, 269 

Ma'sarteh, 242 

Mausoleums, 14, 103 

Medallions, 2S0 

Medusa, relief, 275 

Metope, 327 

Midjlevya, 35, 96. 105, 106, 127. 154, 237 
t, 264, 270, 2SS, 203 
Misnuyeh, 12 
Mo'aieru, 323 

Mohammedan imasion, to, 218, 2S2 

Molding, cable, 333 

Moldings, 27. 20, 37, 3S, 181. 316 

Moldings, base, 3(19 

Moldings, classic, 257 

Moldings, hood, 30, 142. 401, 40S 

Moldings, incised. 30, 193, 199, 204, 208, 22 

Mortar, 20, 24, 296, 304. 388 

Mosaics, 14. it>5, 2S7-293, 320. 413 

Mosque, 51 

Mshabluh. 143 

Mu'ull.ik. 10, 305 

Musheiiiut, 310, 34b 


Musicians, relief, 283, 420 
Mutules. 326 

X 

X abat. can names. 338 
X". delta an pci I'd, 314 
X abat. can sculpture, 414 
Xabat.ean stele, 323 
X'abat.can stile, 316, 317 
Xabat.ean tombs, 31b, 333 
X'abata ans, 321, 322, 323 
Kao., 113 
Xaithex, 97. 1S1 
Native element's, 19 
X'ela, 346 
Xcphe-h, 326 

X'iche, 17S. 25S, 280, 332, 344. 350, 354. 367, 

37b 374 i 3^t> 3^3- 3-7 
Kike, figure, 273, 417 
Xurtxeh, 42, 44, 46, 64, 90, 91, 103, 1 14 
Xvmph, figure of, 419 
Xxmplueum, 383 

O 

‘Obai-ath, 323 

Oblique square-, 330, 336, 40S, 415 
Octagon plan, 237 
OcuUis, 24S, 373 
Odainath, 325 
( Melon, 377 

Oibmanufvicturie-, 267, 270 
01 lx e-pi e--e-, 26S 
Opu- reticulatum, 49, 296 
Ordti, 0>nipo-ite, 316, 349. 401 
Ortler, Gorinthian, 28, 02, 66, 70, 93, 95, 125, 
141, 147, 150, 154, 1S2, 211, 316, 345; de- 
ba-ed, 145, 233; uncut, 106, 1 13, 123, 132, 
138, 141, 143, 147, 151, 159, 173, 208, 21S 
Oi.kt, Hoik, 27, 41, 61. 65, 78, 80, 99, 109, 
122, 316. 326, 336, deba-ed, 25S 
Girder, Ionic, 28, 61, SS, 109, 123, 298, 336, 
367; deba-ed, 145, 148, 152, 173, 175, 182. 
19 1, 233; Roman, 399 
( h du , S \ rian, ’o, 155 
Order, Tuscan, 28, 124, 179; debased, 258 
Orders. 24, 183, 187, 316, 399 
Oncntal de-igns, I S3, 317 
Oriental detail-, 324 
(Oriental intluence, 86, 310, 322 
Oriental origin, 54 
Orientation, 87, 40; 

Ornament, 16, 27-34, 37, 297, 316-320, 406 
< honte-, 3. 16 
OtaMlia, 402 

P 

Painting, 293, 294, 413 
Palace, 37® 

Palace *»t IHrcano-, 342 
Palace, Shakka, 369 
Palace, Shehba, 382 
Palm blanch, 200 
Palm ornament, 80, S2 
Palm-tice, 3IU, 380 
I'alnn.a, 4. 40, 76, 77, 377, 393 
Pandot heion, 155, 196 
Panel-, 32. 264, 302, 345 
Paiapa-. 32. 1 1 7, 167, 173, 302 
Parotid-, 350 

Paved couit\aid, 346, 348 
Pavement, 264, 361 
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lVie.nU, 31. 2-SS, 294 
lV.iu>i.k- in nu.-.iu. 2SS 
IV ,„„tlo m {.Aiming, 204 
IV.k-ul. 107. 10S, 350. 379 
lV'luuent. f,;. lot.. 31.7 
lVn'knti\e~, 24S 
I'uil.'.l..', 3'S ? i- 3a f> * ,55 . 
lV1ij.tu.1l temple-, 314. 354 
lVi ij.tei 1 32S 

1 Vi i-tn-i-, 355 
l'tii-tjle, 327, 329 
IVr-i.t, 20 

IVi-i.m inva-inn. Q, 21S 
l’eti.t, 321. 353 

Phum, ulict. 275 

Philip "f Mai-eilm. 320 

Philip tin Ai.il., r.mpei.'t, 313, 515. 3 ( '><j- 377- 
39S, 402 

Plulij.j.eiiin. Slulil 'it, 3S0 
Pliilippopoli-. 3 (> 9 
I’ln-kal um.litii.n-, 3 , 7 
I’u i-utp, 29 

Piei -, if), 23, 24, 22;, 220. 231, 314 
P.ei- -itli-tittlteil foi u.lunm-, 35, 1S1, 22t. 
296 

Plan nf ln.ti-e-, <19 

Plan-, 23, 13^1 177 

Pla-ter, 24. 293 

l'la-tei in name nt, 389 

l’la-teiul walk-. 293, 413 

Plate tiai 111, U><>, 257 

P.'.lium, 77, 113, 344. 347 

P. .1\ >n:il iiia-imi), 37. 42, 44. 47, 1.4 

P., 1 ) a,.nal j.lan. iSi, 193 

P. nueai anate-, 317, 331. 3-2 

ponu ki anate-ti ee in iiin-.ii>., 2Cjo 

Population. 9 

I'm Jk 194* - 1 1 

Porta. Syria., 59 
1 *« »rt a 1", 3S, ’on. 354. 372 
Portrait busts, 274, 279 
Poitrait-, 402. 415. 41S 
Pre-Roman peitod, 321, 341 
Pres-e-, S, 37, 26 7, 2f»S-270 
PlollUs, ljll]KD>r, 3 .7 
Ptofik-, 27, 3S, 39 
1'rnn.iu-, 32S. 345 

lTnJ-oltlnn-, 23. 34. 35. 97, 130. HI, 135, 
144, 1S0, 1 Si, 220 
Pilule tetra-t\h , 351 
Prothe-is, SS, 153, K,3, 222, 234 
1’tumn.i, 355 

Pul 4k Paths, 14> 2SS, 309. 377. 3S4 
Puhlu buildings, 1P4, ihh, 1^7 
PuliinaUd frie/c, 401 
P\h>n, hS 

Piiamid, 109, no, in, 32P 
P\ ramid muf, 245 

Piramidal tomb-, in, 15^. 1$-, 243, 245, 
326 

O 

nuam, 105 
niuti ter-eolumn, 345 

K 

Raking mi nice, hS 
Rbehih, 103, 105, in, 112, 239 
Rebuke, 320 
Reliefs, 272-2S5, 307 


Reservoir. 3S9, 390 
Re-idem e-. 69, So 
Re-pond-, 143 
Ri— .nit, 401 

Rivetment-, 20, 37S, 3S1 
Rilui. o. S2 
Rmeeaux. 17 

Ri"k-hc\\n chambers. 45. <>o, 103 
Rock-hi «n tombs, 73 ’ •Ah io 3 * I0 4 ’ io 5 » 

- 73 

Roman aiehitei tm c. in. 4^ 

Roman l»i Mlk , 4*5 
Roman influence. 37* 34 1 
Roman I«»nu, 70. 39 *) 

Roman mdcis. 4S 

Roman 1 o.uk 57- 5 ^» M 11 * 1<l ^’ 2<1 7 

Roman -tele, 54 
Romam.-«]iic, in, 134, i^S, 300 
Roman'-. 12 
Rome, 404 

Roof-, wooden. r 5 * th, 145 ’ 3 12 

Rubble. 37S, 392, 395 
Kuwelia. 22. 20. S4. '> 9 - I' 1 ?- I’A 1 

no. 122. 123. 127, 12S. 134. toj. 04, 219, 
247, 255. 250, 205. 270. 2SS 

S 

Saracenic building, 199* 4°9 
Saracenic ia-tk. See Ai.thic ca-tk 
Sareophagu-. 10;, 10S. no, in, 243, 248, 

250 , 257 

Sell' 11 il-, 21. 22. 34I 

Sctee-n-, 151 

Seal]. tot*. See- KaiMu 

Sculpture, 17, IS, 114. 84, S3, ion. -72, 2S7, 
j'T-j'”)- 3 r ’4 

Sculpture in llje-liel llauiv.n. 414-422 
Se le nu\ ell, 4, 295. 297, 2118 
Selene, lm-t. 273 
Selitici.l alellil. etttle. 342 
Seinaiuu mm, 103 

-e-mi-.liinie, 2 1, 27. 90, 97. 13 1. 139. I45, 149, 
1S7, 193, 2211. 382 
Scptinuu- ^cNeiu-, Kinpemr, 305 
“Seia\j,’ Kanawat, 357, 359, 402, 407, 410 
Serdjibkh. 147, ihb, 170, 172, 253 
Su iljilla, 35. 9;, 1 2 4, 146. 164. jh;. 179. 2;o, 
257 . 2SS ~ 

Sci ianc. s ce Isriyeh 

Scum >1.1, 3, h, 5S, ho, hi. ^3, 104, 13’, 1 1 jo. 
2 ) / 

SiAUiD. Alexander, 350 
Shad- --t< ■n«-, 1 26, 1 72 
shakkd, 39b, 40b 
Sind-, 120 

Shcld -a. 31. 74. 320. 300, 370, 419, 422 
Shop-, 127. if>7 

Sl * S 2 -- Sod 3>4’ 3 h R -4 1 7 » 4 21 

Siltaid. 71. Si. 173 

Spu u -. 300 

Speo-. il-Al4l1.11.d1, S2 

Spn al. iSS, 2 1 2 

SpTal loop, 1 S 1 . 20S 

St 11 , chapi h I 5<i. 15; 

Mai ill 14. no. 123 
Sta^c- 1 ’Uild'no-, v 1 1 

Main.iM. 12S, 351, 3Sn, 3S;. 301, 401, 413 
St.111 77, 125 

M.1H1. Pi i. lit. 3511, 174. 3S1, 3,,;. 3117 
Statue ..I 1 l.i .. 4 tin tm u, 325. 41 3 


Statue-, 356, 3S1, 3S3, 387. 39S 

Stele, 54, 82, 2 8(5, 323 

Step- ot temple, 344. .547 

M..a. 127, 1 2.8, 2i'>4 

St. me .lui.i, no, 129, 2113, 297 

Stone (lour-. 8, iy, 1 28, 1411. inn, 254, 313, 

355 

Stone lattice, 257 

stinie iuut, 74, oS, 105, 112, 120. 17.V 1 74t 

179, 221, 249, 250. 312. 315, 344. 34.). 382. 

4°7> 4°‘) 

Stone settle , S I 
SttcUs, 13, I I 5, 2^4 
StmiK. course, 200, 251 
Stucco. 314 

Suwhda, 12, 317, 324, 327, 334, 406, 414 

Sniac, ih 

S)riac graffiti, 261; 

Sm ian mlluence, 1S3 
S\ 1 ian s t \ k, 21 

1 ’ 

Tan id, 400. 40S 
'laltita, 107, in, 243 
d ell N c hi Mimlo, 47 
Tliikuos, <){> 

Temple, 35, 94 

Temple, 'Atd, 347 

Temple, Rutdj I'.akirha, 66 

Temple. Dmei, 400 

d’cmple, I lari an il-‘ A\\dnu«l, 39S 

Temple, lsri\ch, 76 

Temple, Jerusalem, 337 

Temple, Mushennef, 346 

Temple of l>a‘al Sainin, ST , 31 1, 322. 334, 302, 

415 

Temple of lleho-. Kanawat, 354. 41S 
dcmple of the Sun. Ra’alhek, 19 
Temple of the Sun, Palmira, 50 
Temple >>f Venus, P»a‘alhek, 76 
Temple of ZeUs, Kanawat. 351, 419 
Temple. SuwOda. 311. 322.327. 334. 336. 355 
Temple, Tafha, 40S 
Temple tomh, 103. 104, 112. 249 
Tepidarium, 3S6 
d’erniamn. 6. 193 
l ei raced hillsides, 9. 10 
TetrapHon, 393 
leti a-ti le m anti-. 35S 
I heater. 347- 37°* 37^ 

Theater at Shell! -a, 390-392 
TheaUon. 337 

Thiee-story house. 175. 17b, 261 
d Hindi, lkihutta. <>3 
d’»mh, Ramukka. 63, 241 
d'oinh, Uanakfm. hi 
I oinh, P.a-hakuh, 241 
d'omh, R-hinde!a\ a, ho 
I omh, Hand. 1 09 

d'omli, Hiiiwamieh, 107, 109. 1 10 
l omh, 11a--. 105. 1 ho. 24b 
1 omh, il-M-haiah. 15S 
d'omh, Ka-i ihtlhaihi. 241 
d'oinh, K < f i Man-, inS, 24O 
d*i »n ih. Is. h m.isir. 300 
d'i iiiil >, K hit 1 -it I ai i 10S 
1 omh, Khnhit 1 12 

l>»mh, Kokanaia. 104. 109. 250 
d'omh, Kti llata, 6 j 
d’omh. M T.111 it Retar, 74 



Tomb, Ma'arrit Matir, 106 

Tomb of Antiochos, 1 )juu aniyeh, no 

Tomb of Rizzos, Ruueha, 247 

Tomb of Diogenes (vi called), 1 1 A*?'*, 1 60 

Tomb of Eusebio^, Kbhan.ha, 104, 250 

Tomb of Hamrath, Suweda. 317, 322, 324 

Tomb of lamliJni", Pallium, 50 

Tomb of Kassianos, I >ju\\ aniyeh, 109 

Tomb of Ohmpiane, Dana, 73 

Tomb, Ruweha, 2b, 106, 247 

Tomb, Serdjilla, 250 

Tomb, Taltita, 107, hi 

Tomlj, Zebed, 299 

Tombs, 22. 25-40, 60.65, 73-75, S3, 105 
15S-164, 240-251, 299, 325 
Tow ci, 69, 123, 125, 12S, 149, 15b, 265. 
Trabeated st\le, 15, 20 
Tracery, 374 

Trajan, Emperor, 57, 362 
Transept, 15 1 

Transverse arches, 397, 40b, 408 
Trapezoidal capitals, 109 
Tribune. 405 

Triple gateway, Sib 362, 377 
Triple transverse arches, 358 
Triptych, 307 
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Triumphal arches, 207 
Tuscan capital, 177 
T» \t/ ’A; nth/, relief, 279 
Twi-ted timings, 231 
Two-story portico, 35 
• 333 Tympanum. 114, 333, 401 

U 

Unit-; of measurement. 34, 36, 4S, 202 

V 

-114. 

Vault, 20. 25, 26, 106, 315, 3S4, 395 
339 Vegetation, 7 

Ventilation, 257, 262 
Vestiaria, 387 
Vestibules, 15S, 179 
Victory, figure of, 419 
Villa, Pehes, 171 
Villa, Serdjilla, 124 
Villas, 1 19, 177. 255 
Villas, Ruweha, 122, 255 
Vine patterns, 317 
Vitruvius, 326 
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Volutes, 30, 252 
VousMur, 25 

\Y 

Wadi Maithun, 2S5 

Wall-paintings, 14, S3, 293. 294. 320 

WalU, 24. 37, 313 

Wateh-tow ers, 127. 12S. 333 

Water-pipes. 3S5, 3S7. 3S9. 305 

Water-supply, 3S5, 3S7. 3S9. 395 

Well, 247, 24S 

Well-eurli. 120 

Well-house, KteliAtu, 270 

Win'ii mn Kanawat. 403 

Windows, 12. 71, 1S2, 196, 257, 260, 262, 
373 - 374 

W ine-presscs, 267 
Wood, 8, 19 

Wooden construction, 406 

Z 

Zebed. 10. 29b, 299, 301, 305 
Zenobia, 50 
Zor'ah, 411 
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